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•  V 
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cription  of  PARIS. 
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The  Tranflator’s 

•  \ 

PREFACE. 


H  E  Author  of  the  following 
Letters  was  fo  great  a  Lover 
of  a  private  and  retired  Life, 
and  fo  averfe  to  ‘Pageantry  and 
Shew ,  that  there  remains  hut 
little  to  entertain  the  Reader  with,  con¬ 
cerning  his  Name ,  or  Perfon. 

He  was  of  Switzerland,  and  fervd  fome 
Lime  in  the  late  King  of  Frances  Jr- 
mies.  He  afterwards  quitted  all  puhlick 
Pujinefs,  on  a  Principle  of  Confcience ,  and 
fas  baniflid  for  cenf uring  the  Ahitfes  in 
Religious  Ceremonies  with  which  he  cotild 
not  comply  ;  and  now  leads  a  folitary  and 
aiiftere  Life. 

Lhefe 
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tv  The  Tranflator’s  Preface. 

Thefe  Letters  have  undergone  as  many 
L'idjjit tides  of  Fortune  as  their  Author. 
The  fame  Frinciple  that  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Care  of  worldly  Affairs , 
prompted  him  to  burn  all  the  Copies  he 
could  find  :  Fut,  notwit hftanding  his  Di¬ 
ligence,  feme  efcap'd  -,  and  one  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  happening  to  be  publifh'd  in  Holland, 
not  long  fence,  and  it  being  advertis'd  at 
the  fame  Time,  that  others  would  fcon 
be  printed,  and  there  being  feveral  coun¬ 
terfeit  Letters  handed  about,  tinder  the 
Authors  Name,  his  Friends  made  Ufe  of 
that  Opportunity  to  collect  the  whole,  and 
to  prevail  with  him,  after  two  Tears  Im¬ 
portunity,  to  revife  the  Work  ;  fo  that  it  is 
now  as  correct,  efpecially  the  Fart  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Englifh,  as  when  it-  was  firfe 
penn'd. 

Having  now  given  the  Reader  a  fhort 
JHiftory  of  the  Author,  and  his  Letters,  it 
will  be  proper,  in  the  next  F  lace,  to  fay 
fomething  of  their  Merit. 

He  appears,  thro'  the  whole ,  to  be  a 
Ferfon  of  a  fine  Tafte,  his  Wit  is  fprightly 
and  elegant,  his  judgment  folid,  his  Rea¬ 
soning  flrong  and  psrfuafive ,  and  his  Eru¬ 
dition  extenfwe ,  without  the  leaft  Mixture 
of  Fedantry ,  or  '  AffeUati on,  . 

The  Letters  on  the  Englifh,  prefent  us 
with  a  compkat  Character  of  our  Nation  ; 
éthers  have,  indeed,  given  Hints  of  J me 
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of  our  particular  Virtues  and  Vices-, 
but  this  Juthor  has  taken  a-  Survey  of  the 
•whole  :  He  is  not  content  with  fuper- 
ficial,  fir  curfory  Obfervations  -,  he  goes  to 
the  "Bottom,  and  fearches  into  the  ‘  Phyfi- 
cal  as  well  as  the  Moral  Caufes  of  our 
Virtues  and  Vices ,  Inclinations  and  Paf- 
fions,  Laws  and  Cufioms  :  He  points  out 
the  Ways  of  remedying  cur  II  ef eels  and 
improving  our  Advantages  -,  in  a  Word,  all 
Banks  of  "People  may  find  fome  Benefit 
by  perufing  thefe  Letters.  The  States-man 
will  obferve  fome  of  the  groffefi  Errors  in 
our  Conftitution  and  Laws  ;  the  Virtuofi 
will  find  Matter  enough  for  new  Specu¬ 
lations  5  the  Clergy  may  improve  by  them, 
and  the  Nation  in  general  may  fee  fome 
of  their.  Tefecis,  particularly  their  vain 
Boafiing,  and  Contempt  of  Strangers  fet  in 
a  clear  Light,  in  order  to  Amendment. 

He  proceeds  in  drawing,  the  Char  alder 
of  the  French,  being  the  People  he  oppofes 
to  the  Englifh  on  mofi  Occasions  ;  and  no¬ 
thing,  can  be  more  beneficial  to  us  than  to 
have  a  true  Idea  of  that  Nation,  either 
in  Peace  or  in  War  :  But  Tthink  it  will 
be  proper  to  obferve  in  this  Place ,  that 
the  Letters  on  the  French  fall  far  fhort  of 
thofe  on  the  Englifh  ;  whether  this  Va¬ 
riation  muft  be  deduc'd  from  the  different 
Periods  of  Touth  and  old  Ag,e,  or  a  Change 
of  Fortune,  I  cannot  determine  :  The  fame 
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Remark  has  he  en  made  on  the  Works  of 
fame  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  $  and 
the  Learned  are  well  appriz'd  how  much 
the  Iliad  is  fuperior  to  the  Odyfiey  in  all 
the  "Beauties  of  the  Compofition. 

He  has ,  likewife ,  given  us,  at  the  Con- 
clufion ,  fome  necejfary  InftruUions  for  Tra¬ 
vellers,  which  ought  to  he  highly  efteemd 
in  an  Age  when  Travels  are  look'd  upon 
as  one  of  the  greateft  Accomplijhments  of 
cur  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

The  Author  of  thefe  Letters  feenid  to 
he  cut  out  for  the  Task  he  undertook.  Be¬ 
tides  his  great  Abilities ,  of  which  1  have 
taken  Notice  before ,  he  was  pojfefs'd  of  ano¬ 
ther  Qualification,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  as  it  were  the  very  Life ,  cr  as  the 
Logicians  have  it,  the  Forma  informans 
of  a  Writer  ;  that  is  Veracity  :  He  keeps 
clofe  to  it  on  all  Occafions,  and  makes  it 
the  Scope  of  every  Thing  he  writes.  There 
was,  likewife ,  another  Advantage  on  his 
Side  ;  he  was  a  Foreigner  :  People  are 
feldom  difengagd  enough  from  Brepoffejfion, 
to  fee  the  Faults  of  their  -own  Nation  -,  for 
which  Rea f on  that  Task  ought  always  to 
be  refervd  for  others. 

Having  now  endeavour ' d  to  Jhew  our  Au¬ 
thor  on  the  bell  Side ,  it  will  be  Jufiice 
to  take  fome  Notice  of  his  TefeUs  :  But 
1  muft  obferve ,  that  the  Genius  of  the  French 
Language,  and  Manner  of  writing  differ 

much 
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much  from  the  Englifh,*  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  he  thought  to  he  a  fufficient  Apo¬ 
logy  for  him  i  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
a  great  many  F affdges ,  which  are  cryd 
up  in  French  Authors,  would  make  a  ve¬ 
ry  indifferent  Figure  in  our  Language. 
Fut,  without  enlarging  any  more  on  this 
T'opick,  the  Author  is  J'ometimes  very  ob- 
fcure  and  metaphyfical,  and  handles  fome 
SubjeUs  with  too  much  Delicacy,  at  leaft 
for  an  Englilh  Tajle  ;  and  it  is  odd  to 
fee  him  fall  into  thefe  Errors,  in  regard 
he  opt  en  cenfures  them  in  other  Authors . 

Here  it  may  not  he  improper  to  ohferve, 
that  as  fome  of  thefe  Letters  were  wrote 
above  thirty  Tears  fince,  the  Reader  muff 
not  he  furprizd  at  the  Variation  between 
the  Cufloms  and  Ways  of  thofe  1 imes,  {which 
the  Author  fometimes  takes  Notice  of)  and 
thofe  in  our  Generations,  nor  at  fome  Mi- 
flakes  which  he  may  have  fallen  into,  with 
regai  d  to  our  Laws  and  Conjlitution  ;  for 
fuch  may  well  happen  to  a  Foreigner,  not- 
withjl anding  the  moft  diligent  Inquiries. 

As  for  the  F r anflation ,  it  has  been  a  Work 
of  no  fmall  Difficulty  ;  which  I  am  perfua- 
ded  will  be  readily  acknowledg'd  by  thofe 
who  are  skill  d  in  the  French.  Comporti¬ 
ons  ofWitfeldom  affume  a  foreign  Dr  efs  with¬ 
out  confider able  Lofs  ;  and  as  the  French 
Language  has  a  greater  Store  of  T  hr  a f es  and 
Jtgnificant  Terms  than  any  Living  Langua- 
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ses  whatever ,  and  the  Englifh  but  few  to  cor - 
refpond  with  them ,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine 
-what  a  Task- a  Tran  flat  or  has  to  undergo. 
1  have  endeavour  d y  on  all  OccafionSy  to  keep 
clofe  to  the  Authors  Senfe,  that  being  the  ejf 
fential  Tart  of  every  Verflon  :  Tut  whatever 
Tate  this  may  have ,  I  flatter  myfelf  it  would 
make  a  tolerable  Figure  in  an  Age  lefs  fertile 
in  Criticks  than  the  prefent. 

As  for  the  Criticifm  on  Boileau  s  Sixth  Sa¬ 
tyr ,  I  once  thought  of  omitting  it  in  thisEdi - 
tiotiy  as  turning  chiefly  on  French  Terms  y  and 
confequently  of  little  or  no  Ufe  to  an  Englilh 
Reader.  Tut  y  unwilling  any  ‘Performance 
of  this  notable  Gentlemans  Jhould '  be  loft  to 
the  Publicky  I  at  length  determin'd  to  print 
the  Original,  together  with  as  intelligible  a 
Verfion  of  it  as  I  could  make ,  for  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  the  mere  Englifh.  Pur  chafer-  My 
Author's  curious  Criticifm,  as  may  well  be 
fuppos'd ,  lofes  in  the  Englifh  the  far  great  eft 
Tart  of  its  native  Tart  nefs.  I  jhatt  not  go 
about  to  interfere  as  to  the  Juftnefs  of  it  : 
That  Heave  to  others  ;  and  Jhall  only  fay , 
that  our  judicious  Swifs  has  made  a  good 
Choice  ;  for  y  in  my  Opinion ,  of  all  Boileau’r 
Works ,  this  Satyr  of  his  is  what  would  beft 
bear  being  criticis'd  upon.  In  the  French 
this  Letter  is  the  laft  but  one ;  and  to  avoid 
an  unfeemly  Mixture  I  have  tranfposd  it, 
and  it  new  clofe s  the  whole. 
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SIR, 

Am  refolved,  during  my  fia];-  fit 
England,  to  give  you  Lome  Ac*^ 
count  of  the  Manners  and  Chara-* 
cter  of  the  People,  not  only  to 
amufe  you,  but  with  a  ierioUs  in*» 
tent  ion  of  drawing  fuch  a  Portrait 
as  may  give  you  a  juft  Idea  of  the  Nation,  I’ll 
inform  you  of  all  that  comes  to  my  Knowledge, 
but  without  travelling  far  to  make  Observations  « 
and  that  with  Exadtnefs,  according  to  the  heft  of 
*ny  Judgment,  both  of  us  may  however  be 

B  iome« 
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fometlmes  miftaken.  In  a  word,  Truth  fliall  be 
my  chief  Aim  in  every  thing  I  write,  but  I  can¬ 
not  take  upon  me  to  fay  that  I  fhall  always 
meet  with  her  *,  and  it  woulci,  in  my  Opinion, 
be  Rafhnefs  to  promife  it  The  ways  whereby 
the  EvgViJb  are  chiefly  known  in  the  World  are  the 
very  fame  that  make  them  remarkable  when  we 
are  with  them,  that  is,  by  Profperity,  the  Magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Great,  and  the  Plenty  among  the 
common  People.  Mis  eafy  to  obferve  at  the  fame 
time  the  ufual  Effets  of  Happinefs  ^  Corruption, 
and  a  kind  of  Pride,  calfd  Infolence  among 
thofe  that  fuller  by  it.  Corruption  is  come  to 
fuch  a  heighth  in'  England,  that  it  appears  bare» 
faced.  I  have  fometimes  heard  People  impute 
it  to  King  Charles  II.  who  is  reported  to  have 
given  continual  Examples  of*  Excefs  and  De¬ 
bauchery^  but,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Englifi  dont 
ftand  in  need  of  any  extraordinary  Precedents, 
to  make  them  what  they  are  :  Generally  fpeak^ 
ing,  they  have  little  Education,  a  great  deal  of 
Money  to  lavifh,  and  all  poflible  Incentives  to 
Tice  -,  fo  that  we  may  well  expect  to  find  a 
great  number  of  diflblute  People  among  them. 
It  muft  likewile  be  obferv’d  that  England  is  a 
Country  of  Liberty,  every  one  lives  there  as  he 
willies  ,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  Source  of  the 
many  extraordinary  Characters  among  them. 
Heroes  in  Evil  as  well  as  in  Good.  It  likewife 
gives  them  a  Freedom  of  Thoughts  and  Senti» 
incuts,  which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  their 
good  Senfe,  wherein  they  are  diftinguifti’d,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  from  moll  other  Nations. 

Their  Pride,  (or,  if  I  dare  make  ufe  of  the 
ufual  Term)  their  Infolence,  is  neither  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  nor  general  as  People  imagine.  Their 
little  Regard  for  the  Grandees,  with  their  Un- 

willingnefs 
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willingnefs  to  yield  them  any  Superiority  as  is 
ufual  m  other  Countries,  may  by  feme  be  impu¬ 
ted  t0  Pncle  5  tut  it  never  exerts  itfelf  more 
than  m  fuch  things  as  tend  to  Liberty  and 
in  their  violent  manner  of  enjoying  fome’Plea- 
fures.  I  have  not  remark  d  any  Inlolence  among 
them  to  Strangers,  at  leaft  in  the  common  At- 
fairs  of  Life  ;  fo  that  I  cannot  fee  any  Reafon  for 
diitinguiihmg  them  from  other  Nations,  on  that 
Score ^  and  generally  fpeaking,  their  Wavs  are  far 
from  being  either  fo  harfh  or  difagreeable  to  us  as 
moft  People  imagine.  They  do  not  trouble  them- 
felves  much  about  us,  when  they  don’t  know  us- 
and  when  they  do,  they  make  us  fenfible  feme’ 
times  that  they  love  them], elves  bejl  ;  That  is  enough 
They  are  ftrongly  prepoffefs’d  in  Favour  of  their 
own  Nation  ;  this  influences  all  their  Difcourfe  and 
vV  ays,  and  affords  matter  of  Complaint  to  Stran* 

Ier® :  A1?  P®rh!'Ps  the  Folly  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  World  may  be  imputed  to  the  fame 
ErroJ  i  ,but  in  regard  People  ftand  in  need  of  one 
another  s  Àffiftance,  it  is  generally  conceal’d  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  The  Evglijb  are  no  way 
bridled  by  any  Confideration  of  that  Kind  •  being 
rich  enough  to  live  within  themfelves,  and  fem- 
rated  by  Sea  from  the  reft  of  the  World  their 
are  above  Reftramt,  wherein  the  French  ought  to 
be  difpenfed  with  on  fome  Occafions,  flu  ce  the 
hnghjh  never  pra&fe  it  on  any.  Befldes  their 
great  Wealth  and  Contempt  of  Strangers  I  think 
the  Bravery  of  the  Men,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Women  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary  Changer 

tbï wïa!10Ti, 1  §lve  you  my  °Pinion  on 
m  ao?  ',.  fheirT,  Bi?vcr-P  «  univerfally  efta- 

pr?!rd  Ttb  g°od  Beaf°n  =  They  give  convincing 
1,r1'!  defPlfil?g  Death;  yet  few  of  them 
hunt  after  War  m  foreign  Countries,  for  the  fame 
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Reafoil,  perhaps,  that  few  goto  Court  :  It  isbecaufb 
they  have  Wealth  and  good  Senfe.  They  neither 
go  to  "War, nor  much  efteem  thofe  who  do.  The 
Title  of  Captai n  is  very  infignificant  among  them  5 
every  idle  Fellow,  who  is  a  Stranger,  provided  he 
has  a  Sword  on,  they  honour  him  with  that  Title, 
as  in  France  every  trifling  Fellow,  who  wears  the 
Cloak  and  little  Band,  bears  the  Title  of  Abbe t 
Their  Bravery  is  no  lefs  confpicuous  in  Duels  -,  but 
fuch  Kind  of  Combats  are  not  much  heard  of 5 
yet  when  they  happen,  the  Parties  behave  them- 
felves  well.  In  my  Opinion,  true  Courage  (the 
Want  of  which  has  introduced  thefe  new  Ways 
among  Men)  is  to  be  found  here  ^  that  is,  Refo- 
lution  to  purfue  Reafon  againft  Cuftom,  in  order 
to  any  good  Addon  :  Here  are  great  Numbers  of 
fuch  brave  Men,  as  you  will  obferve  by  feveral 
Paflages  with  which  I  fhall  have  an  Opportunity 
of  acquainting  you  on  this  Head. 

The  common  People  are  as  little  follicitous 
after  the  great  Men  as  they  are  after  the  Court  y 
it  would  feem  as  if  they  were  neither  fear’d  nor 
admir’d,  as  in  other  Countries.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  may  obferve  a  Spirit  of  Liberty  which 
is  countenanced  by  the  Government  :  And  if  all 
I  have  heard  of  be  true,  it  is  in  England  that  a 
Man  is  Mailer  of  his  own,  without  the  Oppreflions 
of  the  Great,  or  ever  knowing  them,  if  he  thinks 
lit  :  They  are  only  confider’d  in  Proportion  to 
the  Good  they  do  $  if  they  do  much,  as  it  often 
happens,  then  they  become  truly  great  Lords, 
by  their  numerous  Levies,  the  Complaifance  and 
Efteem  of  the  People,  and  are  like  little  Kings,  in 
their  Country  Houfes.  If  they  do  but  little 
Good,  they  are  left  to  themfelves,  to  enjoy  their 
Prerogatives  in  Sadnefs,  and  their  Condition  is 
pretty  near  what  one  of  them  has  acknowledg’d 
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k  to  Le,  on  a  certain  Occafion.  “  We  can’t 
“  (fays  he)  be  arrefted  for  Debt,  for  which  Rea- 
“  ton  we  can  have  no  Credit  5  in  lieu  of  an  Oath, 
“  we  are  obliged  to  fwear  only  on  our  Honour, 
“  but  then  few  believes  us  ;  there’s  a  Law  to 
“  prevent  People  from  {peaking  ill  of  us,  but 
u  we,  as  well  as  others,  are  fometimes  baftina- 
ct  doed  in  the  Streets.”  He  might  have  added, 
that  their  Birth  gives  them  Seats  in  Parliament, 
but  that  their  Houfe  does  not  rule  all  :  You  know 
3tis  the  lower  that  has  the  greateft  Share  in  the 
Determination  of  all  important  Affairs.  Give 
me  leave  to  fay  fomething  of  it. 

3Tis  partly  by  the  Care  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  England  has  preferv’d  her  Liberty 
under  a  Kingly  Government,  which  no  doubt  is 
fufficient  to  gain  them  the  greateft  Efteem,  nor 
is  it  well  poffible  to  conceive  too  high  an  Idea  of 
that  Houfe  5  ’tis  however  eafy  in  other  Refpedts 
to  fall  into  an  Error  on  this  Topick.  In  a  Coun¬ 
try  of  good  Senfe  one  might  well  expert  to  find 
a  great  many  Men  of  Abilities,  in  a  Meeting  of 
four  or  five  hundred,  chofe  from  among  all  the 
reft  -  but  it  happens  otherwife,  to  judge  of  them 
at  leaft  by  their  Deliberations  and  long  Debates 
upon  frnall  Affairs.  Thus  it  happens  here,  as  it 
commonly  does  in  numerous  Aflemblies,  fomtp 
of  the  moft  underftanding,  or  the  boldeft,  fet  up 
for  Chiefs,  and  lead  the  reft  :  There’s  likewiie 
found  among  the  laft,  fome  that  are  tired  with 
being  led,  and  fo  refolve  to  go  alone,  and  even 
venture  to  make  Speeches  ^  ’tis  then  we  are  to 
expedt  Miracles.  In  the  Year  1693,  one  of  thefe 
wife  Senators  concluded  his  Harangue  with  lay¬ 
ing,  that  he  hoped,  before  the  end  of  the  Year, 
to  fee  the  King  of  France  prefent  himfelf  at  the 
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Bar  of  the  Houfe,  and  beg  for  Peace  from  the 
Parliament  on  his  Knees, 

In  other  Refpedts  the  (a)  Nobles  that  compofe 
the  lower  Houfe,  feem  to  be  the  happieft  People 
in  the  World  :  By  this  Order  of  Nobility  I  would 
have  that  called  Gentry  underiiood,  but  the  title 
of  Noble  does  not  entirely  fquare  with  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  Idea,  nor  their  way  of 
living,  with  that  of  the  Nobility  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  They  are  a  rich  People,  whofe  Birth  no 
way  Objects  them  to  any  Nicety,  or  troublefome 
Punctilio,  fo  that  they  may  follow  any  Bind  of 
Buiinefs,  in  cafe  of  Need  :  That  indeed  makes 
them  Mechanicks,  but  on  the  other  hand.  De¬ 
bauchery  and  Hunting  are  their  ufual  Employ¬ 
ments,  where  they  behave  themfelves  as  much 
like  Gentlemen  as  on  other  Occafions.  As  for 
the  Exercifes  of  riding  the  great  Horfe,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  they  quite  neglect  them  -,  as  well  as 
feme  genteel  and  polite  ways,  which  in  other 
Countries  are  found  only  among  the  Nobles, 
But  what  1  have  faid  muft  be  underftood  chiefly 
oi  young  People  that  have  not  travelled,  and  is 
not  fo  generally  true,  but  that  it  may  admit  of 
florae  Exceptions,  which  often  happens  in  general 
Characters  of  Nations, 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  Clergy. 

"Tis  furprizing  to  obferve  at  firft  Yiew  the  Air 
of  Health  and  Profperity  of  the  greateft  Part  of 
t  lie  in  -,  and  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  how  fat  and 
fair  thefe  Parlous  are.  They  are  charged 
with  being  fomewhat  lazy,  and  their  ufual 
Bmnpnefs  makes  it  fufpedted  that  there's  fome 
Truth  in  it.  It  is  common  to  fee  them  in 

Coffee^ 

GO  The  French  dhide  tl  eh  Nobility  info  high  and  low,  the  fir  $ 
agrees  with  the  Englifn  Peers >  and  the  other  with  the  Gentry,  * 
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Coffee-Houfes,  and  even  in  Taverns,  with  Pipes 
in  their  Mouths.  This  would,  no  doubt,  at  firft: 
give  fome  Offence  to  a  Stranger  5  but  as  his  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Country,  and  none  thinking  it 
fcandalous,  there’s  no  more  notice  taken  of  them 
in  thole  Places  than  of  others.  There’s  one  thing 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Clergy  of 
other  Nations,  that  their  Sermons  are  more  re- 
fpefted  than  their  Perfons.  Eefides  the  Shortnefs 
of  their  Difcourfes,  which  renders  them  pre¬ 
ferable  to  ours,  they  read  them  in  lieu  of  repeat¬ 
ing  by  heart  ^  or  to  {peak  more  properly,  in 
pronouncing  they  caft  their  Eyes  from  Time  to 
Time  on  their  Notes  to  help  them  out  5  and  I  am 
perfuaded  their  way  would  not  difpleafe  you  $  it 
not  only  prevents  the  violent  Action  of  a  De¬ 
claimed,  the  counterfeit  Pallions,  and  outragious 
Gefticulations,  which  are  no  way  agreeable  to 
the  Dignity  of4  Religion,  but  what  is  no  lefs  im¬ 
portant,  it  enables  them  to  give  force  to  their 
Sermons,  without  lofing  any  thing  in  getting 
them  by  heart  ^  fo  that  one  does  not  hear  any 
idle  Stories,  hardly  worth  writing,  and  which 
could  not.be  read  without  an  ill  Grace.  It  would 
feem  as  if  they  defign’d  to  reform  Mankind  in 
good  Earneft,  and  their  Sermons,  by  powerful 
reafoning,  tend  to  make  Men  lociable  and  vir¬ 
tuous  $  but  tho’  they  fliould  fail  of  Succefs,  the}7, 
give  no  Occafion,  at  leaft,  by  long  and  infipid 
Harangues,  to  fome  to  laugh  at  the  Preacher, 
and  to  others  to  laugh  at  Religion. 

I  have  fometimes  confider’d  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Evglijh  Preachers  and  others,  the  French 
for  Example  ^  the  firft  goes  into  the  Pulpit  with 
an  Air  of  Modefty  and  Fear,  and  one  might  fay 
he  is  afraid  of  looking  on  the  Audience  5  tire 
Tone  of  his  Voice  is  fedate,  his  Reafoning  fhort 
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and  natural,  and  abounds  with  good  Senfe.  Th@ 
other,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  be  mounting  u 
Throne,  and  in  getting  up,  one  may  perceive 
him  to  fwejl  with  Eccleliaftick  Pride  ^  he  begins 
with  turning  lus  Head  on  all  Sides,  and  looking 
arrogantly  on  his  Hearers,  as  if  he  would  infpire 
them  with  Refpedt  for  his  Perfon,  his  Difcourfe 
is  long  and  tirefome,  full  of  Fancies  and  Flowers 
of  Rhetorick,  he  lays  about  him  furioufly,  and 
cries  out  like  a  Man  unprovided  with  good  Rea- 
fons  to  perfuade,  or  Dignity  to  give  Weight  to 
what  he  advances, 

I  mud  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  Englifi 
have  been  very  fuccefsfui  in  promoting  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  that  they  have  a  great  number  of 
good  Writers  on  moft  Subjects.  Rut  this  is  no 
way  furprizing,  they  are  fenlible  of  their  own 
Freedom,  and  live  at  their  Eafe,  they  love  to 
make  ufe  of  their  Reafon,  and  negledt  any  Pc- 
litenefs  or  Behaviour  in  Difcourfe  that  renders 
Wit  little  or  mean»  In  a  word,  their  Language 
3S  rich  and  perfpicuous,  fcarcely  admitting  any 
thing  that  is  trifling.  Be  it  as  it  will,  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  had  the  Start  of  other  Nations  in. 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  for  a  whole  Cen¬ 
tury  at  leaft.^  This  is  a  Pretention  fo  like  to 
diilurb  Parnajjusj  and  to  ftir  up  Di  (putes  ill  the 
angry  Commonwealth  of  the  Learned,  that  while 
I  am  (peaking,  methinks  I  hear  the  Charge 
founded,  and  the  Literati  running  to  Arms.  The 
IbigYijh  pretend  like  wife  to  more  Wit,  or  Wit  of 
a  better  Allay  than  the  reft  of  the  World  ,  which 
in  ay  be  true  fo  far,  that  there  are  fome  of  them 
that  think  with  more  Force,  and  have  more  bold 
Thoughts  than  the  Men  of  Wit  in  other  Nations. 
But  in  my  Opinion  they  are  neither  delicate  nor 
natural,  and  Ï  am  perfuaded  you’ll  find  their 

Works 
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Works  over-charg’d  with  Thoughts.  But  I  fhall 
have  Occafion  hereafter  to  examine  this  Affair 
more  particularly.  Now  for  the  Merchants. 

They  feem  to  me  to  differ  from  other  Mer¬ 
chants  in  many  Things  5  they  are  neither  in  fo 
much  hafte  as  the  French  to  grow  rich,  nor  fo 
niggardly  as  the  Dutch  to  fave  -,  their  Houfes  are 
richly  furnithed,  and  their  Tables  well  ferved; 
none  can  out-do  a  Merchant  in  good  eating,  if 
he  makes  it  his  Bufinefs,  and  ’tis,  no  doubt,  this 
fumptuous  way  of  living  that  obliges  them  to 
fell  their  Goods  at  dear  Rates,  for  being  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  great  Expences,  they  defpife  Email 
Gain.  There’s  fomething  very  lingular  in  their 
Character,  andrwhich,  in  my  Opinion,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  ftill  more  from  other  Merchants  *, 
no  fooner  do  they  acquire  Wealth,  but  they  quit 
Traffick,  and  turn  Country  Gentlemen  *  fo  that 
fome  of  them  know  when  to  flop,  and  to  enjoy 
the  Fruits  of  their  Labour.  There  muft  be  a 
great  Number  of  fuch  Gentlemen,  for  a  Book 
has  been  lately  printed,  in  which  the  Author, 
who  is  a  Merchant,  charges  them  with  weaken¬ 
ing  Trade. 

The  EvgliJI)  Mechanicks  have  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  Reputation  in  the  World,  and  in  many 
Things  not  without  Reafon  *  for  they  excel  in 
Clock ^and  Cabinet  Work,  making  Saddles,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Tools,  and  in  feveral  other  Things, 
which  I  can’t  call  to  mind  at  this  Time.  There 
are  likewife  fome  in  which  they  have  got  a  Name, 
without  any  Foundation  :  Their  Email  Pieces  of 
Steel  Work  are  little  worth,  tho’  they  fet  a  high 
Yalue  on  them,  and  fell  them  at  a  dear  Rate  5 
the  Temper  is  indeed  good,  but  as  for  the  Work- 
manfhip,  Tis  ill  placed,  and  ill  fmifhed*  and 
generally  fpeaking,  they  are  out-done  by  the 
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French  in  every  kind  of  Tojr  "Work,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  rather  curious  than  ufeful,  and  their  belt 
Mailers  come  from  Paris .  The  fmall  Experience 
of  the  People  of  this  Country  in  Things  of  this 
Kind,  muft  be  attributed  to  their  Diilike  of 
Trifles,  and  their  too  great  Eaiinefs  in  paying 
roundly  rbr  every  thing  they  buy  ♦,  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  judge  only  of  a  Work  by  the  Price, 
and  you  may  well  think  that  the  Workman,  be¬ 
ing  at  no  great  Pains  to  pleafe  them,  and  in  the 
way  of  growing  rich  at  his  Eafe,  is  not  over  di¬ 
ligent  in  minding  his  Trade,  and  confequently 
will  never  excel  in  it. 

1  know  the  Englijb  Peafants  but  by  one  way  : 
They  are  commonly  on  Horfeback,  in  Riding*» 
Coats,  and  Plulh  Breeches,  booted  and  fpurred 
and  always  galloping.  None  but  the  Carters  let 
their  Horfes  go  at  their  own  pace,  being  oblig’d 
to  trudge  on  heavily  by  the  Cart’s  fide.  ’Tis 
pretended  that  the  Englijb  Peafants  are  neither  fo 
clownifh  nor  ignorant  as  thofe  of  other  Countries. 

The  People  in  general  are  well  cloathed,  which 
is  a  certain  Proof  of  their  living  at  Eafe  5  for  in 
England  the  Belly  always  takes  place  of  the  Back. 
As  for  the  common  People,  there’s  no  great  oc- 
cafion  of  giving  a  particular  Account  of  them  -y 
they  feem  to  me  to  be  jumbled  in  moll  things 
with  the*  whole  Nation*  generally  fpeaking,  they 
have  the  fame  Pleafures  with  the  Nobles,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Merchants,  the  fame  Virtues, 
and  the  fame  Vices.  And  tho’  few  of  them  have 
the  Advantage  of  Education,  they  are  however 
to  be  valued  as  well  as  the  others,  for  their  good 
natural  Parts.  They  are  feldom  opprefs’d  by 
the  Grandees,  who  are  fo  inconfiderable  in  their 
Eyes,  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  they  regard 
them  no  further  than  they  do  Good.  Now  I 

have 
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have  told  you  every  thing  that  offer’d  for  this 
time  concerning  the  Men,  give  me  leave  to  fajr 
fomething  of  the  Women. 

I  own  to  you  that  the  Beauty  of  Evglijh  Wo¬ 
men  does  not  touch  me  much  :  They  have  all 
fair  Hair  and  beautifuL-fair  Faces,  but  without 
any  Sprightlinefs.  I  fee  here  a  hundred  hand- 
fome  Women,  but  not  ten  of  the  Number  agree¬ 
able  ^  yet  there  are  fome  of  another  Opinion, 
and  think  them  rather  agreeable  than  handfome  ^ 
what  pleafes  me  moft  is  their  Modefty,  and  a 
gentle  Bafhfulnefs,  that  makes  them  eafily 
blufh,  and  call  down  their  Eyes  every  Minute  : 
They  are  for  the  moft  part  finely  fhaped,  which 
is  their  greateft  Charm  •  they  have  a  noble  Air, 
and  are  tall,  and  /lender,  and  they  wear  fine 
Cloaths,  which  is  no  fmall  Advantage.  I  have 
feen  fome  that  thought  their  Shoulders  and  Hips 
were  of  the  fmalleft,  occafion’d  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  by  their  ftrait  way  of  d reding,  but  they  be¬ 
gin  to  amend  that  Fault.  They  have  ftill  a 
much  greater  in  not  taking  Care  of  their  Teeth, 
which  is  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe,  according 
to  the  way  of  the  Country,  they  eat  much  Flefti, 
and  little  Bread,  which  is  another  bad  Cuftom, 
and  muft  be  attended  with  ill  Confequences. 
The  want  of  this  Nicenefs  is  a  great  Injury  to 
Evglijh  Women,  who  in  other  refpedts  not  only 
appear  to  be  nice,  but  are  really  fo.  They  de¬ 
light  in  covering  their  Faces  with  Patches,  which 
they  don’t  want,  and  ferve  onljr  to  make  People 
think  they  have  more  of  a  Coquet  Humour  than 
is  true.  There  are  even  fome  of  their  elderly 
Women  that  will  not  part  with  them  ;  I  have 
feen  Patches  on  an  old  Woman’s  Face  thro’  her 
Spectacles.  As  for  their  Humour,  they  are  ta¬ 
ken  to  be  gentle,  frank,  and  eafy  ^  at  firft  re- 
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ferv’d,  but  foon  growing  familiar,  even  to  a  de® 
gree  of  playing  the  Fool*  hafty  in  Anger,  but, 
in  other  refpeft,  lazy  and  accuftonfd  to  Idlenefs* 
Among  the  common  People,  the  Hufbands  fel- 
dom  make  their  Wives  work  :  As  to  the  Women 
of  Quality,  they  don’t  trouble  themfelves  much 
about  it,  except  thofe  near  the  Queen’s  Ferfon, 
who  I  believe  is  one  of  the  beft  Workwomen  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  his  probable  flhe  may  bring 
working  into  Fafhion.  From  their  Idlenefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  their  Uneafinefs,  their  Curiofity  to  know 
things  to  come,  their  Fondnefs  of  Fortune-telling, 
and  their  Credulity.  This  Character  made  the 
Famous  Earl  of  Rochefter  think  of  a  merry  Pro¬ 
ject  *  he  was  not  only  the  mod:  debauched,  but 
likewife  the  wittieft  Man  of  his  time,  and  the 
beft  acquainted  with  Women  :  Having  leifure  on 
his  Hands,  during  the  Interval  of  a  fmall  Dis¬ 
grace  at  Court,  he  fets  up  a  Stage,  in  the  Difguife 
of  a  Mountebank,  and  gave  himfelf  out  for  a 
great  Aftrologer,  boafting  that  he  had  infallible 
Secrets  for  beautifying  the  Face.  His  Defign  fuc- 
ceeded,  according  to  Expectation  *  the  fine  Wo¬ 
men  run  to  him  in  Crowds  5  and  5tis  reported 
that  he  communicated  his  Secrets  to  fome,  and 
taught  them  the  way  of  enjoying  the  prefent 
Time,  without  troubling  themfelves  much  about 
that  to  come. 

I  now  return  to  give  a  general  Character  of 
the  Evgli/b  $  but  I  will  not  warrant  any  Refle¬ 
ctions  of  that  kind,  further  than  I  find  them  true 
by  my  own  Experience  of  the  People.  They 
feem  for  the  mod:  Part  to  have  great  Virtues  or 
great  Faults,  and  very  often  both  ;  A  great  Share 
of  good  Senfe,  but  fomewhat  whimfical  :  Their 
Hearts  are  great,  and  their  Unevennefs  of  Tem¬ 
per  flings  them  fometimes  a  top  of  other  Nations, 
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and  fometimes  under.  They  have  a  happy  Way 
of  conceiving  Things,  but  its  Fire  refembles  that 
of  their  Coals,  having  more  Force  than  Bight- 
nefs.  They  fpeak  little,  but  whatever  they  lay 
has  weight.  They  make  Refledtions,  and  know 
the  Value  of  Things  fo  much  the  better,  in  that 
they  fee  with  their  own  Eyes,  and  have  Courage 
enough  to  judge  for  themfelves.  They  are  latif- 
fied  with  their  Condition,  t ho’  it  be  but  indiffe¬ 
rent,  nor  do  they  take  much  Pains  to  make  it 
better.  Few  Engliflmen  go  a  Fortune-hunting, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  to  their  Honour, 
that  not  one  of  thofe  few  ever  fucceeds.  They 
enjoy  what  they  have,  and  live  according  to 
their  Inclinations,  which  fometimes  are  none  of 
the  heft.  As  to  other  Things,  they  are  mode¬ 
rate  enough  in  their  Expences,  that  they  may 
appear  lefs  happy  than  they  really  are,  and  for 
that  Reafon  would  have  their  Happmefs,  in 
many  Things,  depend  on  themfelves.  They  are 
not  much  troubled  about  the  Opinions  which 
People  may  have  of  them,  nor  do  they  take 
much  Notice  of  what  others  do.  They  ’thwart 
Cuftom  boldly,  tho’  never  fo  well  eltablilh’d, 

1  when  either  Reafon  or  Inclination  prompt  them 
I  to  it.  Moft  of  them  negledt  the  ways  of  plea- 
!  ling,  but  they  cultivate  their  Reafon,  and  dare 
:  make  ufe  of  it,  as  well  in  the  Eifentials  of  Life, 
j  as  in  other  Things.  ’Tis  ufual  with  them  to  quit 
.  Employments,  and  to  prefer  a  private  and  ob- 
|  fcure  Life  to  Honours  and  Pomp.  As  they  en- 
I  joy  Life  better  than  in  other  Countries,  fo  are 
:  they  fooner  furfeited,  and  lefs  troubled  ’in  part¬ 
ing  with  it.  Now  I  have  given  jmu  an  Idea  of 
an  Engl  if!)  man  of  Merit,  or  an  EngliJ/man  without 
Pallions  :  AMixture  of  Lazinefs  and  good  Senfe 
compleats  his  Character. 
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There  are  however  fome  Inftances  wherein  it 
would  feem  as  if  Idlenefs  ruled  him  abiolutely. 
He  hates  Difficulties  and  working,  and  thinks 
himfelf  unhappy  when  he  is  engaged  in  Things 
of  that  Kind  ;  he  is  disheartened  at  fuch  as  are 
tedious,  and  refolves  immediately  to  cut  what  he 
finds  troublefome  to  unravek  He  is  credulous  in 
what  does  not  much  concern  him,  and  to  fave 
the  Trouble  of  examining,  ealily  believes  every 
thing  that  is  reported,  which  I  believe  is  ^  tire 
Reafon  that  we  hear  fo  much  talk  of  Apparitions 
in  this  Country.  I  fhall  have  an  Opportunity 
hereafter  to  give  you  many  Hints  of  their  Lazi* 
nefs,  and  fome  of  their  good  Senfe.  But  when 
they  lay  Reafon  afide,  (which  happens  fome- 
times)  they  run  quite  away  from  it,  and  then  of 
all  Men  they  are  the  leaf:  reafonable.  They 
are  violent  in  their  Délires,  impatient  in  ill 
Fortune,  and  little  capable  of  finding  a  Remedy  5 
furious  in  Anger,  to  a  Degree  ot  beating  their 
Faces  with  their  Fifts,  which  they  do  fometimes 
on  trifling  Occafions,  and  on  greater,  proceed  to 
more  violent  Refolutions.  ïn  a  W  ord,.  the  Hvg* 
lîfh  keep  no  mean  either  in  Good  or  Evil. 

In  Matters  of  Religion  one  would  fay  that 
every  Tiiiglifovîciïi  is  firmly  reiolved  to  have  one 
after  his  own  way,  or  none  at  all,  and  that  tncir 
Country,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  all  others,  is 
without  Hypocrites.  But  allowing  that  fhould 
not  be  altogether  true,  it  mult  at  the  fame  Time 
he  acknowledged,  that  profefs’d  Libertines  are 
not  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  Countries, 
which  is  no  way  dishonourable  to  the  Nation, 
F  nee  the  very  fame  People  that  would  be  Hypo¬ 
crites  elfewtiere,  are  Libertines  here,  and  his 
cafy  to  decide  which  is  the  worft  of  the  two. 
There's  in  this  Country  a  great  dumber  of  Fana- 
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ticks,  or  People  fo  call’d.  This  proves  more 
and  more  that  the  Englifi  can  make  refolutions 
to  the  Purpofe  :  Some  of  thofe  People  broach  ex¬ 
travagant  Opinions  in  Religion.  There  are  at 
the  fame  Time  a  great  many  others,  whofe  Piety 
is  Inlid  and  rational.  This  appears  by  the  great  - 
Number  of  devout  Rooks,  which  no  doubt  are 
compofed  by  People  of  Virtue  :  The  Purity  and 
Soundness  of  the  Moral  which  they  contain,  are 
convincing  Proofs  that  they  are  the  Produirions 

of  the  Religious - Beiides,  tho’  fome  of  thofa 

Books  are  univerfally  applauded,  yet  the  Authors 
conceal  themfelves,  which  is  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Views  of  the  Learned. 

The  Englijh  fupport  their  Greatnefs  without 
being  intoxicated  by  it.  I  believe  no  one  ever 
heard  any  of  them  cry  out,  .V  Alan  of  my 
hty  !  A  Perfon  of  my  Rank  !  Wealth  fits  viry 
ealy  upon  them  -,  they  never  make  an  unfeafon- 
able  Shew  of  their  great  Expences.  No  Englifi- 
maji  ever  tired  me  with  talking  of  his  Coach 
and  Equipage.  They  always  keep  good  Tables  ; 
tis  the  firft  Thing  they  fettle,  and  the  laft  they 
retrench.  Next  follows  a  Milbrels,  who  is  main¬ 
tain’d  at  a  great  Expence.  But  if  I  have  not 
laid  enough^  already  to  fatisfy  you  that  Avarice 
is  not  the  Vice  of  the  Englifi,  and  that  they  ra¬ 
ther  fah  into  the  oppofite,  let  the  Phyficians, 
ie  Lawyers,  and  the  Aftrologcrs  be  throw’ll  into 
t  ie  Lai  gain  ;  thele  are  all  in  great  EReem  with 
t"e™>  and  thrive  apace.  Add  to  this,  the  Folly 
°t  ramions,  ftately  Tombs,  and  Pomp  at  Fune¬ 
rals  which  coll:  great  Sums.  Here  are  likewife 
las  l  am  informed)  Men  and  Women  that  are 
mred  to  mourn,  and  in  my  Opinion  their  Calling 
~s  ntuch  moie  necefiary  in  this  Country  than 
among  the  Ancients*  for  fince  the  Englifi  are 

feldom 
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feldom  touch’d  with  real  Grief,  and  that  there 
muft  be  fome  Shew  of  it  for  Ceremony  fake, 
they  ought  to  be  allow’d  the  Benefit  of  counter¬ 
feiting.  I  am  inform’d  they  are  fomewhat  hard 
hearted,  except  when  they  are  moved  by  fome 
extraordinary  Pailion,  and  then  they  often  fall 
into  the  oppofite  Extream. 

The  changeable  Humour  of  the  Nation  is  like- 
wife  made  Part  of  their  Charaâer,  and.  fome 
pretend  to  impute  it  to  the  Climate.  But  in  my 
own  Opinion  they  would  not  appear  more  unftea- 
dy  than  other  People,  were  it  not  that  they  take  lefs 
Pains  to  bridle  their  Thoughts,  and  dare  let  the 
World  fee  what  they  really  are  ;  that  is  Idlenefs 
and  Courage.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  they 
change  their  Conduct  with  Regard  to  their  Prin¬ 
ces,  it  may  be  perhaps  becaufe  their  Princes, 
weary  of  living  within  juft  Bounds,  alter  their 
Meafures,  which  obliges  the  People  to  alter 
theirs,  in  their  Turn,  and  this  may  be  fome- 
times  prudent.  There’s  fill  another  Proof  that 
the  Englijh  are  not  fo  changeable  as  is  imagined, 
’tis  becaufe  Advice  has  no  Effedt  upon  them,  af¬ 
ter  they  take  a  Refolution,  which  they  often 
do  rafhly,  and  execute  in  the  fame  Manner. 
This  appears  by  the  great  Number  of  People 
that  kill  themfelves,  and  of  unequal  Mar¬ 
riages. 

This  hafty  way  of  refolving  agrees  io  well 
with  the  Charaaer  of  the  Nation,  that  one  may 
fee  Girls  make  Vows  to  marry  the  firft  Man  they 
meet  in  the.  Streets, ,  wrhich  they  feldom  fail  of 
performing.  ’Tis  eafy  to  difcover  in  all  thefe 
Things  fome  little  Remains  of  Fiercenefs,  which 
is  the*  Balls  of  their  ancient  Charaaer.  And  in 
my  Opinion  they  retain  fomething  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Nations  that  conquer’d  them.  They  drink 
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like  the  Saxons ,  love  hunting  like  the  Daves,  the 
Novmam  left  them  Chicanrie  and  falfe  WitnefleSj 
and  the  Ro?navs  their  Inclination  for  bloody 
Shews  and  Contempt  of  Death  ^  if  you  would 
Hot  rather  confider  the  .two  la  ft  as  the  natural 
Effedts  of  their  Conftitutions.  Some  of  their 
Characters  feem  to  be  inconfiftent  ^  they  are 
charitable,  and  they  are  cruel  ^  they  are  lazy* 
and  yet  walk  fall  -,  fometimes  they  defpife  Stran¬ 
gers  too  much,  and  fometimes  admire  them  too 
much  :  One  would  believe  that  they  are  all 
either  Libertines  or  Devotees  *,  and  yet  they  are 
always  ready  to  quarrel  for  fome  frivolous  Cere¬ 
mony  in  Worfhip,  which  does  not  agree  with 
either  of  them.  You  may  find  maiiy  other 
Contradictions  among  them,  which  ought  no 
Way  to  furprize  you  •  it  proves  them  to  be  the 
fame  People  I  have  defcribed.  Adieu,  Sir,  you 
know  I  am  yours. 


C  Letter 
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Still  employ  myfelf,  Sir,  in  giving 
you  my  Thoughts  of  the  Evglijb , 
and  fo  much  the  more  willingly,  be- 
caufe  you  allure  me  that  my  laft  Let* 
ter  gave  you  fame  Satisfaction  :  This 
will  give  you  an  Account  of  their  Diverfions,  at 
leaft  that  of  the  Theatre,  which  is  the  moft  con* 
fiderable. 

The  Evglijb  pretend  to  excel  in  it  they  find 
Matter  enough  in  the  different  ways  of  living  of 
the  People,  and  the  rare  Invention  of  their 
Poets,  to  furpafs  the  Ancients  and  Modems  too  j 
thus  fome  of  them  explain  themfelves  on  this 
Head.  The  Truth  is.  People  are  not  a  little 
pleas’d  in  reading  their  Works  on  every  SubjeCt, 
but  themfelves  *,  but  an  EngliJIman  never  fails  to 
run  into  Extreams,  and  tire  the  Reader  in  talking 
of  his  own  Nation,  and  efpecially  when  he  thinks 
they  excel  in  any  thing.  I  will  not  undertake 
the  Caufe  of  the  Ancients  in  this  place  *  I  only 
fay  that  every  Man  of  Tafte,  that  is  pleas’d  with 
what  is  natural,  and  acquainted  with  Moliere , 
will  find  but  little  Pleafure  in  reading  the  EvgUfh 
Comedies,  which  are  much  oftener  ftuft ’d  with 
Rants  of  Wit  and  Obfcenefs,  than  with  fine 
Faffages  that  might  be  agreeable  and  ufeful.  But 
Tis  from  Moliere  they  would  carry  the  Prize, 
and  ’tis  he  they  abufe.  To  vindicate  him  how* 
ever  in  fome  Manner,  and  to  give  you  at  the 

lame 
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Fame  Time  an  Idea  of  the  Englifi  Stage,  Til  fay 
fomething  here  of  their  Comedies  ^  and  if  X 
fhould  employ  a  whole  Letter  on  the  Subject, 
you  rnuft  remember  that  Comedy  is  a  privileged 
Trifle,  and  that  even  grave  People  have  in  all 
Times  not  only  amufed  themfelves,  but  likewiie 
difcourfed  of  it,  with  as  much  Serioufnefs  as  if  it 
were  an  Affair  of  Moment. 

Comedy  has  had  its  higheft  Period  in  j England, 
as  well  as  in  France  :  Ben .  Johnfon ,  that  lived  in 
the  Beginning  of  this  Century,  is  the  Poet  that 
carried  it  fartheft.  Let  it  be  him  that  the  Englifh 
would  prefer  to  Moliere^  I  agree  to  it,  fince  they 
muff  prefer  themfelves  to  the  reft  of  the  World 
on  every  Subjedt  $  we  are  however  obliged  to 
them  for  making  choice  of  fo  great  a  Mm  to 
carry  away  the  Prize.  But  if  1  might  be  dif- 
penfed  with  from  fubmitting  to  the  Decificn  of 
thefe  Gentlemen,  and  durft  give  my  Opinion  in 
the  Controverfy,  without  running  too  great  a 
Rifque,  I  would  fay  that  Ben.  Johnj'on,  tho3  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  Poet  in  fome  Refpects,  is  yet 
infêriour  to  Moliere  in  many  Things.  In  my 
Opinion  he  had  lets  Wit,  and  was  lefs  natural  5 
he  was  a  Stranger  to  every  Kind  of  Gallantry, 
he  brought  a  great  Number  of  Mechanicks  on 
the  Stage,  and  among  all  his  Pla}rs  there  are  but 
three  or  four  very  good  :  He  makes  a  Man  hide 
himfelf  under  a  great  Tortoife  Shell,  and  to  pafs 
for  the  Creature,  (b)  Whereas  the  Sack  with 
which  they  reproach  Moliere  is  feen  only  in  a 
Farce,  and  has  nothing  in  it  improbable.  In  a 
Word,  he  had  not  Courage  enough  to  attack  the 
Faults  of  his  Country  ^  and  it  may  be  well  fud 
of  him,  that  he  did  much  good  to  Comedy,  but 

C  2  •  none 
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none  to  the  Evglijh.  There’s  one  Thing  however 
to  be,  offer’d  in  his  Favour^  that  Moliere  had 
more  proper  Materials  for  the  Stage,  f  he  C ha- 
rafters  m  France  are  general,  and  comprehend 
an  entire  Order  or  Rank  of  People  ^  but  in 
England,  where  every  one  lives  according  to  his 
Fancy,  the  Poet  can  hardly  find  any  thing  but 
particular  Characters,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  can  never  produce  any  great  EffeCf  After 
all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Ben.  Johnfon 
was  a  very  judicious  Poet,  and  that  he  diftin- 
guifhes  and  fupports  his  Characters  to  Admira* 
tion,  and  that  his  good  Plays  are  excellent  in 
their  Kind,  But  let  us  drop  their  good  Poets, 
his  not  thofe  they  fet  up  againft  Moliere  -,  I  am 
to  defend  him  only  againft  the  Poets .  of  our  own 
Days,  that  dare  pretend  to  excel  him  $  and  to 
effeCl  it,  1  need  do  no  more  than  let  you  know 
what  the  Englijh  Stage  is  at  this  Time. 

Here  are  great  Numbers  of  new  Plays,  which 

three  or  four  Authors  take  Care  to  furnifh,  one 

after  another.  The  Third  Time  of  aCting  is  for 

the  Author’s  Benefit,  and  it  would  feem  as  if  this 

alone  had  more  Influence  on  the  Play,  than 

either  the  Variety  of  their  ways  of  living,  or 

the  fingular  Invention  of  the  Poet.  From  this 

proceeds  his  extraordinary  Care  to  pleafe  the 

Crowd,  and  to  find  fo  many  idle  Stories  that  the 

very  Footmen  part  with  their  Money  to  hear 

them  ^  this  he  performs  with  fo  much  Succefs, 

that  I  dare  venture  to  fay,  it  may  be  alledg’d  as 

a  Reafon,  among  others,  that  Comedy  is  one 

of  the  Sources  of  Corruption  in  London  :  ’Tis 

there  the  Women  learn  not  to  be  frighted  at  an 

Intrigue,  but  on  the  contrary  to  carry  it  on  fuc- 

-  cefsfuily:  Tis  there  that  young  People  are  made 

lb  miliar  with  Tice,  which  is  always  .reprefented 
'  *  -  # 
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as  a  Thing  indifferent,  and  never  as  Vice.  They 
game,  fwear,  and  drink,  debauch  Women,  and 
fight*  and  the  honeft  Man  of  the  Play,  as 
well  as  others,  without  any  Diftinction,  does  all 
this  *  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  Play  has 
no  honeft  Man  diftinguiflred  from  others  by  that 
Character,  and  there  can  be  no  more  Paid  in  his 
Favour  than  that  he  is  more  genteelly  wicked 
than  the  reft.  I  know  very  well  that  Comedy  is 
a  Picture  of  Life,  and  that  all  thefe  Things  may 
be  reprefented  in  it  *  but  ’tis  no  lefs  true  that  paint¬ 
ing  of  Manners  has  this  Advantage,  that  it  may 
either  approve  or  reject  a  Thing  after  the  fame 
way  Tis  reprefented  *  and  that  every  Poet  that  is 
ignorant  of  this,  or  that  negle&s  it,  has  no  great 
Skill,  or  at  leaft  no  great  Efteem  for  Virtue. 
y  is  true  we  often  fee  Folly  turn’d  into  Ridicule 
in  the  Evglifi  Comedies  *  but  the  Poet,  for  the 
xnoft  Part,  goes  a  hunting  fir  it  into  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  he  that  is  expos’d  is  a  Frenchman ,  or 
an  Englijlman  very  fond  of  French  Manners.  If 
they  attack  any  of  their  own  Faults,  they  are 
fuch  as  are  fo  very  lingular  and  extravagant, 
that  they  are  known  no  where  but  on  the  Stage  * 
fo  that  the  Englifi  Comedy  is  of  no  Benefit.  Now 
let  us  fee  whether  there  be  any  thing  iifit  to 
pleafe,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Englifi)  Wit, 
and  Englifi  Genius,  as  their  Authors  call  it,  has 
fo  great  an  Advantage  over  the  French  Bagatelle » 
Don’t  you  laugh,  Sir,  to  fee  me  take  the  Bufinefs 
fo  much  to  Heart,  and  handle  it  as  if  it  were  an 
Affair  of  Importance?  ’tis  becaufe  the  Englifb 
fhew  a  great  deal  of  Prefumption  on  this  Head, 
and  that  oftentimes  produces  Serioufnefs,  even 
in  Trifles.  Befides,  the  Subject  pleafes  me,  be¬ 
caufe  ’tis  not  important  *  and  tho’  I  ffiould  per- 
luade  you  that  they  don’t  excel  in  their  Comedies 

C  3  fo 
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fo  much  as  thej  imagine,  I’ll  do  them  no  great 

Harm.  „  .,  x 

Nothing  (ifl  miftake  not)  contributes  more  to 

promote  the  Drverhon  of  the  Stage,  than  to  imitate 
Nature  with  fo  much  Juftnefs,  as  that  Art  may  no 
Way  be  difcover’d,  that  the  Poet  be  forgot,  that 
the  Audience  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Perfons 
of  the  Play,  and  that  they  relate  to  them  the  very 
Things  they  fay  and  do.  The  Englifi  Comedies 
have  nothing  of  this  Perfection  ;  the  Poet  is  al¬ 
ways  heard  above  the  Actor.  If  you  have  ever 
been  at  Puppet  Shews,  imagine  to  yourfelf  a 
bungling  Manager,  that  can’t  proportion  his 
Voice  for  any  Time  to  thofe  little  Figures,  but 
lets  himfelf  be  heard  in  his  natural  Tone,  by 
which  the  whole  Trick  is  difcover’d,  and  fo  the 
Enchantment  vaniflres.  I  he  Conduct  of  the 
Englifi  Poet  is  of  a  Piece  with  this  5  he  unde¬ 
ceives  the  Audience  every  Moment,  by  his  far 
fetch’d  Thoughts,  and  obliges  them,  againft  their 
"Will,  to  perceive  that  lie  affifts  in  the  Perfor¬ 
mance.  The  Evghjb  however  value  them  (dives 
much  for  this  Luxuriancy  of  Invention  ;  they 
fay  that  a  French  Poet  would  fpread  over  a  whole 
Play,  the  Thoughts  that  are  hardly  fufficient  for 
one  Adt  of  theirs,  and  they  have  Reafon  to  fay 
fo  -  and  perhaps  the  French  have  Reafon  on  their 
Side  too.  There’s  no  doubt  but  the  Englifi  excel 
in  Things  that  don’t  require  Difcretion  or  Ma¬ 
nagement  ;  the  Difcourfes,  for  Example,  and 
their  bold  and  happy  Thoughts,  of  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  greater  Number  than  any  other 
People.  ’  But  the  Over-fi uitfulnefs  of  Invention 
is  not  the  only  Reafon  that  their  Comedies  fail 
of  pleating  -,  there  are  other  Faults,  no  lefs  con- 
fiderable.  I  can  tell  you  of  forr.e  of  them  on 

Gccafion  of  Mo'liere* s  Mijer ,  which  was  tranflated 

by 
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fey  one  of  their  famous  Poets,  and  I  am  now 
going  to  amufe  you  with  it,  for  a  Minute,  Here 
is  the  Beginning  of  the  Preface, 

The  Foundation  of  this  Play  I  took  from 
one  of  Molieres  call’d  T  Avare  ;  but  that  ha- 
“  ving  too  few  Perfons,  and  too  little  Addon  for 
an  Englift. j  Theatre ,  I  added  to  both  fo  much, 
“  that  I  may  call  more  than  half  of  this  Play 
my  own  ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay  without  Va- 
"  pity,  that  Molieres  Part  of  it  has  not  fuffer’d 
ill  my  Hands  ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  a.  French 
u  Comedy  made  ufe  of  by  the  word:  of  our 
“  Poets,  that  was  not  better’d  by  ’em.  Tis  not 
6C  Barrennefs  of  Wit  or  Invention  that  makes  us 
“  borrow  from  the  French ,  but  Lazinefs  ;  and 
u  this  was  the  Occafion  of  my  making  ufe  of 
L  Avare ,  &cF  Thefe  new  Perfons  he 
fpeaks  of  ad  a  Kind  of  a  Farce;  to  make  a 
young  Man  drunk,  cheat  him  of  his  Money, 
and  then  marry  him  to  a  Whore,  This  is  half 
of  the  Play  which  the  Author  claims  with  fo 
much  Modedy,  and  which,  I  believe,  no  one 
will  ever  jumble  with  the  other.  I  never  thought 
before  this  Time,  that  the  Unity  of  the  Subject 
was  look’d  upon  as  a  Fault  in  a  Play,  and  that 
its  Beauty  confided  in  a  great  Number  of  Per¬ 
fons.  But  I  fubmit  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Learned. 

The  Prologue  has  the  fame  Defign,  and  pretty 
near  the  fame  Force  with  the  Preface,  Here’s  a 
fmall  Part  of  it  : 

French  Plays,  in  which  true  Wit’s  as  rarely 
“  found 

As  Mines  of  Silver  are  in  Englijl)  Ground  ; 

^  A  foolilh  Marquifs,  or  his  knavifn  Man, 

V  Or  fonie  poor  Pudden  Fool’s  the  bed  they  can* 

C  4  Will 
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Will  any  one  ever  believe  that  a  Tranflatoi* 
could  make  a  Reflection  of  this  Kind,  or  that  a 
Play  of  MoYiere  s  would  give  any  room  for  it  ? 
There  could  be  no  more  laid  of  any  infipid 
Trench  Comedy  of  thefe  Times.  But  perhaps 
you  are  impatient  to  fee  fomething  of  this  true 
Pvglifb  Wit,  The  Author,  forefeeing  that  thefe 
great  Preparations  would  have  a  fuitable  EffeCt 
on  the  Reader,  has  endeavour'd  to  pleafe  him  *, 
he  begins  with  a  Scene  entirely  of  his  own  Con-? 
trivance,  and  flnee  we  are  fo  far  advanced  on  the 
Subject,  I  here  prefent  you  with  a  Tranflation 

of  it? 


ACT  I.  SCENE  L 

Enter  Rant,  Elazard,  and  Theodore* 

“  Rant.  What  a  Devil  makes  thee  in  fo  mu  fly 
a  Humour  ?  Thou  art  as  dull  and  dumpifh  as 
«  a  Fellow,  that  had  been  drunk  over  Night  with 
^  Ale,  and  had  done  nothing  but  drank  Coffee, 
tc  talk’d  Politicks,  and  read  Gazettes  all  this 
Morning, 

“  Haz.  Haft  thou  loft  thy  Money  or  thy 
C£  Wench  ? 

£C  Rant.  Nay  ’faith,  Hazard ,  if  he  has  loft  his 
Money,  I  am  fure  he  has  loft  his  Wench,  in 
y  fpite  of  the  noble  Virtue  of  Conftancy. 

44  Haz.  Come,  Theodore ,  a  lucky  Hand  or 
ce  two  at  the  Groom-Porter’s  will  get  thee  as 
?t.  good  a  Miftrefs  as  any  about  the  Town. 

cc  Rant.  No,  po,x  on’t  !  they  are  kept  fo  high 
by  foolifh  elder  Brothers,  that  poor  younger 
?c  Brot  hers  muft  defpair  of ’em. 

“  Haz.  No,  Rant,  thou  art  miftaken  -,  the  el- 
dçr  Brothers  are  fo  kind  to  keep  ’em  for  the 

“  younger. 
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younger,  that  cannot  do’t  for  themfelves  ; 
they  are  civil  to  the  one  for  Love,  and  the 
other  for  Money. 

cc  Rant.  I  am  not  of  your  Opinion  $  there  was 
never  fo  much  ready  Money,  and  fo  little 
Love  ftirring,  as  at  this  time. 

“  Haz.  Faith  then  we  (that  have  but  fhallow 
Purfes)  mu  ft  three  or  four  club  for  one-,  fhe’ll 
ferve  us  all,  confidering  how  we  drink.  Come, 
Theodore ,  be  not  melancholy  -,  if  thou  haft  loft 
thy  Miftrefs,  I’ll  club  with  thee  for  another. 

“  Theod.  So,  Gentlemen,  this  Dialogue  runs 
off  very  fmartly  ^  you  had  rehearfed  it  before  : 
But  I  find  you  have  the  Effects  of  laft  Night’s 
Debauch  upon  you,  and  are  hot-headed  this 
Morning,  what  elfe  fhould  make  you  think 
me  Melancholy  ? 

Rant .  Come,  Taith,  thou  art. 

Theod.  I  mu  ft  confefs,  Gentlemen,  I  am 
not  in  fo  brifk  a  Humour  as  to  leap  over  Joint- 
ftools,  or  come  over  a  Stick  for  the  King,  or 
any  of  thofe  pretty  Frolicks  5  but  I  have  no 
Trouble,  unlefs  you  will  create  me  one. 

“  Haz.  I  am  fo  far  from  that,  that  I’ll  tell 
thee  News  that  will  rejoice  the  Eleart  of  thee, 
if  thou  wert  as  dumpifh  as  a  young  Spark  that 
is  newly  denied  to  be  trufted  with  a  white  Pe¬ 
riwig. 

“  Theod.  Prythee,  what’s  that? 

“  Rant.  That  which  I  am  fure  you’ll  bite  at. 
cc  Haz.  There  is  the  moft  delicate,  charming 
Creature,  come  to  lie  over-againft  us,  in  Bow - 
ftreet  !  Oh  ’tis  a  melting  Girl  !  fhe  looks  as  if 
fhe  would  diffolve  like  an  Anchovy  in  Claret. 

Rant.  She  would  relifh  better  (when  a  Man 
has  the  hot  fit  upon  him)  than  Small-beer  in 
a  Fever, 

Haz . 
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u  Haz,  Than  Small-beer,  a  pox  onst?  fhe 
€C  would  be  more  welcome  to  thee  than  a  Re» 
cc  prieve  would,  if  thou  wert  juft  now  trolling 
“  out  Hopkins  and  Sternhold  upon  a  Ladder. 

a  Theod .  You  are  mighty  witty,  and  full  of 
ce  Similies  -,  but  who  the  Devil  is  this  incompa- 
ec  rable  Lady  ? 

“  Rant,  Pox  on!  !  thou  art  as  tefty  as  an  old 

lean  Judge  fading,  upon  the  Bench,  between 
^  eleven  and  twelve. 

But  this  is  not  half  the  Scene.  True  Wit  cofts 
this  Author  fo  little,  that  he  fills  whole  Pages 
with  it,  without  any  trouble.  As  for  my  Part, 
1  find  him  fomewhat  too  prolix,  and  not  being 
over  fond  of  tranfiating,  I  cannot  follow  him  any 
further.  There's  the  turn  of  the  Englijh  Comedy 
of  our  Times.  The  Thoughts  are  generally  bet» 
ter,  but  there's  always  fwearing,  idle  Stories, 
and  Comparifons  in  abundance.  Thefe  laft  pleafe 
them  more  than  any  thing  elfe  :  There's  fuch  a 
Profufion  of  them  in  this  Play,  that  there's  no» 
thing  in't  even  to  (c)  Brin  D' Avoine  and  la  Mer¬ 
luche  but  are  made  to  fpeak  by  Comparifons. 
Maître  Jaques  has  fome  :  As  for  Elife,  the  Ho  life» 
Maid,  ihe  has  no  lefs  than  half  a  dozen  one  after 
another.  By  reading  this  you  muft  know  enough 
of  their  Comparifons,  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  will 
be  fome  Pleafure  to  you  to  hear  no  more  of  them. 
But  Î  muft  fnew  you  fome  of  the  Alterations 
that  made  the  Author  fay,  Moliere  had  loft  no¬ 
thing  in  his  Hands  ^  which  is  a  model!  way  of 
infirmating  that  he  gain'd  by  the  Bargain. 

When 

(c)  Brin  D’ Avoine,  la  Merluche,  Maître  Jaques,  and  Elife 
au  r  erf  on  s  in  Molière’*  Avare. 
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When  the  Mifer’s  Son  is  inform’d,  that  his 
Father  was  going  to  marry  his  Miftrefs,  he  com¬ 
plains  of  being  ill.  In  Moliere ,  the  Father  fends 
him  to  the  Kitchen  to  drink  a  large  Glafs  of  frelh 
Water.  We  in  France  think  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  Character  of  a  Mifer,  and  that  the  whole 
PaiTage  is  extraordinary  :  But  it  is  not  fo  here  ; 
for  Water  does  not  relifih  much  with  the  Englift 
not  even  in  Comedy  ^  and  their  Poet,  who  is 
much  more  delicate  than  Moliere ,  inftead  of  an 
infipid  Glafs  of  Water,  ingenioufly  makes  ufe  of 
a  Glafs  of  Brandy. 

When  Fro  fine  applauds  the  Frugality  of  Ma- 
riacine ,  and  would  perfuade  Harpagon  that  fhe  is 
Portion  enough  of  herfelf,  Harpagon  replies,  that 
fuch  things  are  not  folid,  and  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  touch  fomething.  In  the  French ,  Fro - 
fine  anfwers  :  Ah  !  you  lhall  touch  enough,  and 
afterwards  is  in  hafte  to  tell  him,  that  there’s  a 
certain  Country  where  his  Miftrefs  has  an  Eftate, 
that  he  will  be  Mafter  of.  But  an  Evglijh  Poet 
can’t  part  with  this  Bufinefs  of  touching  fo  foon^ 
they  that  go  a  great  way  for  an  idle  Story,  take 
care  not  to  negledt  one  they  find  ready  to  their 
Hands.  Now  you  lhall  fee  what  Moliere  has 
gained  by  this  Gentleman.  Frofine  anfwers  : 
Touch!  how  ?  Tou  Jh all  certainly  touch  her ,  and  you 
Jl)all  touch  every  where ,  and  as  much  as  you  pleafe 5 
Jhe  is  a  pretty  Creature  to  touch ,  there’s  a  touch  for 
you .  By  thefe  two  Alterations  you  may  judge 
of  the  reft. 

There  are  a  thoufand  little  ways  of  pleafing 
difpers’d  thro’  Moliere’s  Plays,  which  are  infipid 
to  people  without  a  Genius-,  ’tis  thefe  ways  that 
make  Moliere  what  he  is.  Were  I  not  afraid  that 
the  Bufinefs  would  carry  us  too  far,  I  could  eaft~ 
!y  let  you  fee  that  the  Englifi?  Author  has  drop’d 
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a  great  many  of  them  in  his  Translation,  whe¬ 
ther  thro'  Difdain,  or  want  of  Tafte,  or  that  for 
good  Reafons  he  would  not  have  the  People  re» 
lifli  them,  and  tho'  there  were  nothing  elfe  in 
the  Play,  it  will  ftill  fall  Short  in  Englijb  of  what 
Vis  in  the  Original,  The  Truth  on't  is,  rnoft  of 
the  Englijb  Poets  don't  know  how  to  make  an 
agreeable  ufe  of  a  Trifle  :  They  heap  Thoughts 
upon  Thoughts,  and  generally  without  either 
Choice,  or  Delicacy  »,  and  they  over-look,  for 
the  moft  Part,  all  Circumftances  that  are  not 
within  a  narrow  Compafs,  as  well  as  a  certain 
familiar  Language  which  is  in  Nature,  and  which 
Molière  knew  how  to  employ  in  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  Manner, 

But  to  prove  in  good  Earneft,  that  the  Englijb 
Comedies  of  our  Time  are  not  fo  good  as  Moliere  s, 
is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  way  to  expofe  the  laft  to 
Danger  $  for  thefe  Gentlemen  fet  too  high  a  Va» 
lue  on  theirs,  they  furprize  us,  and  would  make 
os  give  more  than  we  have  a  Mind  to  do.  They 
have  what  they  call  Humour ,  and  pretend  his 
all  their  own  ^  and  tho'  we  fhould  give  it  up  to 
them,  thejr  would  ftill  fall  fhort  of  what  they 
think  themfelves  to  be.  This  Humour  is  much 
the  fame  thing  as  jefting  with  the  French ,  and 
exadtly  what  we  call  (d)  EinfalL  But  not  to  lofe 
any  time  about  the  lignification  of  the  Word,  it 
feems  they  mean  by  it,  a  certain  Fruitfulnefs  of 
Imagination,  which  for  the  moft  part  tends  to 
overthrow  the  Ideas  of  Things,  turning  Virtue 
into  Ridicule,  and  making  Vice  agreeable.  If  I 
am  not  much  miftaken,  'tis  the  Property  of  a 
good  Play,  to  corredt  as  well  as  to  pleafe  ,  and  Ï 

fhall 

(d)  The  Author  was  a  Swifs,  as  h  obferved  before  in  the 
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fliall  always  look  upon  both  together  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  Comedy,  and  where-ever  I  find  it  in 
Efteem,  I  expert  to  lee  the  People  more  prudent 
at  leaft  in  lorne  refpeèts,  and  more  polite.  I 
confider  the  Stage  as  fomething  that  takes  away 
Ridicule,  and  it  gives  me  fome  Pain  to  fee  Co¬ 
medy  diffuie  it.  Moliere  was  the  Scourge  of  Ri¬ 
dicule  in  his  Country  ^  that  is  his  great  Enco¬ 
mium,  and  all  the  World  knows  how  much 
France  is  obliged  to  him  on  that  account.  If 
England  had  had  its  Moliere ,  in  the  room  of  all 
thefe  Poets  with  their  Humour ,  perhaps  fhe  might 
be  cured  of  fome  great  Ridicule  $  for  Example, 
the  little  Care  they  take  to  conceal  their  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  reft  of  the  World  ^  to  take  it  away 
entirely  is,  I  believe,  above  the  reach  of  Come¬ 
dy  ^  but  as  to  their  ways  of  filewing  it,  I  am 
perfuaded  if  a  fkilfül  Poet  would  undertake  the 
Talk,  a  great  many  well-bred  People  among 
them  would  not  be  reproach’d  on  that  account, 
and  they  would  at  the  fame  time  be  made  fenfi- 
;  ble,  that  their  Nation  has  its  Faults  as  well  as 
others.  Let  me  now  fay  a  Word  of  their  Trage¬ 
dies,  and  I’ll  have  done. 

If  the  EngliJJ)  could  refolve  to  be  more  natural 
in  their  Tragedies,  and  to  ftudy  the  Language 
of  Nature  more  than  they  do,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  excel  all  Europe.  England  is  a  Country 
that  affords  a  large  Scene  of  Paillons,  and  Cata- 
ftrophes,  and  Shake f pear ,  one  of  their  beft  an¬ 
cient  Poets,  has  put  a  great  part  of  their  Hifto- 
ry  into  his  Tragedies.  Befides,  the  Genius  of 
the  Nation  inclines  to  Serioufnefs  ^  their  Lan¬ 
guage  is  bold  and  concife,  and  fiich  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  exprefs  the  Pallions.  This  is  the  Reafon 
that  their  Tragedies  excel  in  a  great  Number  of 
i  fine  Paflages  j  but  they  have  the  fame  Faults,  if 
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not  more,  in  my  Opinion,  than  their  Comedies, 
The  Heroes  of  Antiquity  are  difguis3d?  as  they 
are  in  France  $ — —We  Le  Hanibal  with  a  full 
bottom  Wig  powder’d,  under  his  Helmet,^  Rib¬ 
bons  on  his  Coat  of*  Mail,  and  holding  his  Sword 
with  a  fringed  Glove.  The  Plays,  as  well  as  the 
Perfons,  are  a  Mixture  of  the  Comic  and  the 
Serious  *  the  moft  melancholy  Events  and  the 
merrieft  Farce  follow  one  another  by  turns  ^ 
which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  only  ill  contriv’d, 
but  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  end  of  Tra¬ 
gedy.  In  ïhort,  moft  of  the  Executions  repre- 
fented  in  the  Play,  are  done  on  the  Stage,  which 
is  fometimes  cover’d  with  dead  Bodies.  I  am 
told,  Oedipus  appears  with  his  Eyes  burft.  I 
have  feen  them  pinch  a  Man  on  a  Crofs  for  half 
an  hour.  In  my  Opinion,  Poets  that  have  a 
great  Genius,  and  know  how  to  work  the  Pal¬ 
lions,  ought  not  to  have  recourfe  to  Pincers. 
And  they  can  have  no  Pretence  to  excufe  them- 
felves  on  account  of  the  People’s  Tafte  for  Shews 
of  that  kind,  fince  they  have  been  labouring  for 
Ages  to  improve  it  5  and  furely  the  leaft  good 
they  could  do  to  the  Evglijb ,  was  to  fit  their 
Guft  for  the  Stage. 

There’s  another  Thing  lefs  excufable  in  their 
Tragedies,  and  that  is  their  confiant  Attacks  on 
the  French  Authors,  that  do  them  no  other  Ill 
than  to  excel  them.  The  chief  of  their  Tragick 
Poets  of  our  Time  treats  Corneille  much  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  Shadwell  does  Moliere ,  that  is, 
by  plundering  and  making  Prefaces  to  abufe  him. 
But  I  will  not  enter  into  a  particular  Examina¬ 
tion  of  this  Subject,  nor  do  I  think  there’s  any 
Occafion  for  it  5  the  Character  I  have  given  al¬ 
ready  is  fufficient  :  And  thefe  Gentlemen,  that 
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give  their  Heroes  fuch  fublime  Sentiments,  have 
but  low  ones  themfelves  ;  and  in  their  Plays 
where  they  make  Strangers  fpeak,  the  Language 
is  far  different  from  that  of  their  Prefaces,  where 
they  fpeak  themfelves  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that 
’tis  their  Cuftom  to  laugh  at  Honefty  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  that  they  think  neither  has  any  proper 
Station  but  the  Stage. 
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Letter  III. 

E  are  ftill,  Sir,  on  the  Subjefl  of  the 
EvgliJI)  Recreations,  and  you  fhould 
have  known  before  this  Time  what  I 
had  to  fay  on  that  Head,  if  poor  in¬ 
jured  Moliere  had  not  met  me  upon 
the  Road* 

The  Evglifi  have  their  Opera's  too,  but  they 
don't  make  any  great  Noife  about  them,  nor 
will  I  fay  much  on  the  Subject.  The  Mufick 
feems  to  me  to  be  blit  indifferent,  the  Machines 
are  near  as  good  as  thole  at  Paris ,  the  Decorations 
are  fine,  but  above  all,  that  made  of  Sattin  is 
extraordinary  magnificent.  They  don't  dance 
as  well  as  the  French  j  but,  on  the  other  Hand, 
thejr  dance  lefs  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  to 
the  Purpofe.  The  fame  Thing  may  be  faid  of 
their  finging  *  they  fing  only  the  Airs,  and  re- 
hearfe  the  reft.  There's  fornething  uncommon 
and  agreeable  in  thefe  Airs,  and  in  my  Opinion 
is  more  fuitable  to  the  Tafte  of  melancholy  Peo* 
pie  than  others. 

They  have  fet  Concerts  of  Mufick  for  certain 
Dajrs  of  the  Week,  which  People  go  to  hear  for 
Money,  and  in  my  Judgment  it  exceeds  that  of 
their  Opera’s^  perhaps  'tis  becaufe  the  Muficians 
are  not  ftreighten’d  in  the  Compositions  by  the 
Poet.  The  People  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  be  at  thefe  Concerts,  whither  they 
carry  a  Tafte  altogether  peculiar  ;  They  are 

charm'd 
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charm’d  with  the  Noife  of  Trumpets  and  Kettle* 
Drums  ^  at  lead:  the  Muficians  juftify  themfelves 
on  that  Account  for  ufing  fuch  noify  Jnftruments 
in  clofe  Places.  I  was  often  pleafed  at  thefe  Meet* 
ings,  to  obferve  the  Confufion  among  the  Men* 
who  feem’d  aftoniftfd  to  find  themièlves  in  a 
Place  where  they  could  neither-game  nor  drink, 
and  there  being  none  but  modeit  Women,  they 
durft  take  no  Liberties,  nor  could  they  find  any 
Subjed  for  Difcourfe,  The  Women,  on  the  other 
Hand,  were  highly  pleafed  with  gaining  Refped* 
(the  Thing  in  the  World  they  like  bell)  and  look¬ 
ing  on  one  another.  This  Kind  of  Behaviour  has 
this  Advantage,  that  it  gives  People  an  Oppor* 
tunity  of  hearing  the  Mufick  without  Noife* 

The  young  Men  of  Quality  have  Meetings  of 
their  own,  much  after  the  fame  Manner,  with* 
out  Mirth  or  much  polite  or  regular  Converfa* 
tion.  They  are  generally  at  Chocolate-Hoùfes, 
which  are  fomething  more  efteem’d  than  the 
Coffee-Houfès.  The  People  that  the  Englifl?  call 
Beaus,  '  are  a  Kind  of  a  Copy  of  your  French 
Marquis,  but  not  quite  fo  impertinent,  for  they 
don’t  take  ft)  much  Pains  to  be  heard,  as  to  be 
feen.  ’Tis  not  likely  they  can  thrive  much  in  a 
Country  of  good  Senfe,  where  whimfical  Poftures 
or  Ways,  or  an  odd  fafhion’d  Suit  of  Cloaths,  are 
but  little  minded,  or  efteem’d**  and  where  a 
Man  that  is  nothing  but  Out-fide,  and  that  has 
no  other  Employment  but  himfelf,  runs  the 
rifjue  of  palling  for  a  Fool,  rather  than  a  pretty 
I  Fellow. 

I  The  ordinary  Amufements  of  the  EngllJI}  are, 

'  Wme,  Women,  and  Dice,  or,  in  a  Word,  De- 
;  nauchery.  They  are  not  nice  at  leaft  in  the  two 
firft,  which  they  join  together,  without  either 
Delicacy  or  Agreeablenefs  :  One  may  fay*  that 
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they  drink  for  drinking  fake,  and  their  Whores 
muft  drink  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  they  are 
highly  pleas’d  to  find  any  that  can  keep  up  with 
them,  Thefe  Debauches  continue  a  long  Time, 
and  are  fometimes  carry’d  very  far  *  fome  have 
been  fo  extravagant  as  to  fwear  they  would  kill 
the  firft  Man  they  met  in  the  Streets,  and  they 
were  as  good  as  their  words.  Two  young  Men  were 
hang’d  for  it  -,  but  meeting  none  in  the  Street,  it 
being  two  in  the  Morning,  they  call’d  at  a  Houle, 
and  kill’d  the  Man  that  came  to  open  the  Door  : 

Ï  have  feen  a  Man  of  Quality  that  had  a  Pardon 
for  a  Murder  of  the  fame  Kind.  But  their  Di» 
verfions  would  be  dangerous  tho’  they  were  not 
fo  extravagant  as  thefe.  The  Women  of  Plea* 
fare  they  pafs  their  Time  with  are  often  fo  much 
injur’d,  that  without  making  any  Yows?  they 
kill  the  firft  Man  they  meet,  when  he  is  mad 
enough  to  deal  with  them.  ’Tis  alledg’d  that 
Canary  and  Rofa-folis,  which  they  drink  in 
great  Quantities,  is  the  Reafon  that  fome  Diftem- 
pers  are  fo  frequent,  and  fo  hard  to  be  cur’d,  in 
London .  ’Tis  incredible  to  think  what  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  Creatures  are  in  that  City,  and  that 
the  Men  fiiould  be  fo  little  alham’d  of  being 
feen  in  their  Company  -,  they  are  common  in 
every  Refpect.  Thefe  frequent  Excelles  contri¬ 
bute,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  Englijb  melancholy 
and  paffionate,  as  we  lee  they  are  ;  But  I  don’t 
pretend  to  carry  this  Point  further  than  it  ought 
to  be.  If  many  of  them  are  what  I  have  painted 
them,  there  are  a  great  many  others  of  a  con¬ 
trary  Difpofition,  and  no  doubt  deferve  the  En¬ 
comium  of  Civil  and  Sober  Gentlemen ,  which  is 
given  them  by  the  Pub  lick. 

The  Englifi  take  much  Pleafure  in  walking, 
aid  are  particular  in  this,  that  they  always  walk 

faft, 
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faff:,  nor  can  a  Man  preferve  his  Health  in  Eng* 
land  without  ftirring  much  *  the  Air  is  very 
thick,  and  a  moderate  Exercife  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient.  But  I  believe  few  of  them  take  any  No¬ 
tice  of  this,  however  the  Cuftom  of  walking  fail 
may  well  be  imputed  to  it.  Walking  is  like- 
wile  a  great  Diverfion  among  the  Ladies,  and 
their  Me  nner  of  doing  it  is  one  way  of  knowing 
their  Character  $  defiring  only  to  be  feen,  they 
walk  together,  for  the  mod  part,  without 
fpeaking  :  They  are  always  drefs’d,  and  always 
fluff  $  they  go  forward  conftantly,  and  nothing 
can  amufe  or  put  them  out  of  their  way  :  I 
doubt  they  would  not  ftoop  to  take  up  a  Flower 
from  under  their  Feet  :  I  never  faw  any  of  them  lie 
on  the  Grafs,  nor  The w  the  leaft  Inclination  to 
fing.  They  are  ftrangers  to  walking  in  the  cool 
of  the  Evening  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  they 
have  no  Pleafure  but  in  being  feen  $  and  that 
they  v/ould  not  find  any  even  in  a  fine  day, 
were  it  not  that  it  fets  on  their  Finery  to  more 
Advantage,  and  that  they  are  in  hopes  of  meet¬ 
ing  thofe  they  would  fhew  themfelves  to  :  But 
whether  this  is  more  peculiar  to  EngliJI)  Women 
than  Women  in  general,  may  be  a  Queftion. 
Yet  notwith Handing  all  their  Care  to  be  feen, 
they  are  feldom  Coquets  5  nor  have  they  any  ri¬ 
diculous  Affedtations  or  bold  Ways.  Their  Air 
is  fo  modeft  (laying  afide  their  great  Number  of 
Patches)  that  a  Man  is  fometimes  under  a  Temp¬ 
tation  of  telling  a  Woman  that  fhe  is  handfome, 
to  have  the  Pleafure  of  letting  her  know  it. 

They  take  the  Air  in  Coaches  in  a  fmall  Cir¬ 
cle,  or  Ring,  made  in  an  open  Field,  and  rail’d  : 
The  Coaches  roll  gently  about,  fome  on  one  fide, 
and  fome  on  another,  which  at  a  little  diftance 
looks  like  a  pleafant  Riding-houfe ,  but  near 
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hand  one  may  fee  clearly,  that  they  come  there 
only  to  fee  and  be  feen.  But  this  Amufement 
does  not  begin  even  in  the  hotteft  Part  of  the 
Summer,  till  the  day  is  fpent,  when  walking  is 
pleafant  -,  then  every  one  goes  away,  as  having 
nothing  more  to  do.  Add  to  this  the  Comedy 
and  Concerts  of  Mufick,  of  which  I  have  given 
you  an  Account  already,  and  where  they  go  to 
be  feen  by  Candle-light,  and  you  have  exactly 
the  outward  Manner  of  living  of  the  London 
Dames. 

I  have  been  curious  to  know  whether  they  had 
any  better  Amufements  than  publick  Shews  or 
Walking,  in  which  I  inform’d  myfelf  by  1 Evglijh- 
men  of  my  Acquaintance.  If  you  had  been  in 
my  Place,  you  would,  no  doubt,  have  addrefs’d 
yourfelf  to  the  EngliJI)  Ladies  themfelves,  to 
know  the  Truth.  Your  brown  People  are  moft 
efteem’d  in  England ,  the  fair  are  too  common. 
What  I  have  difcovefd  on  this  Subject  is,  that 
the  Women  eafily  fall  in  Love,  that  they  are  not 
at  much  Pains  to  conceal  it,  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  taking  violent  Refolutions  in  Favour  of 
a  Lover ,  foft  and  gentle  neverthelefs,  without  Ni¬ 
cety,  or  Art,  eafy  in  Converfation,  and  little  inju¬ 
red  bythe  Tendernefs  of  the  Men, who  bellow  but  a 
very  fmall  Part  of  their  Time  upon  them.  In 
Rffed,  moft  of  them  prefer  Wine  and  Gaming 
to  Women,  in  which  they  are  the  more  blame- 
able,  becaufe  the  Women  are  much  better  than 
the  Wine  in  England.  But  when  the  Men  are 
enamour’d,  his  with  great  Paillon,  Love^  with 
them  is  not  a  Weaknefs  to  be  alhamed  of*  his  an 
.Affair  of  Serioufnefs  and  Importance  -,  and  the- 
Deiign  very  often  is  either  to  fucceed,  or  to  part 
with  Reafon  or  Life* 


But 
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But  generally  when  they  go  after  the  fair  La¬ 
dies,  they  take  but  little  Pains  to  let  them  un- 
derftand  that  they  will  not  be  indebted  to  them 
for  their  Favours.  They  are  lazy  even  in  Love  ; 
and  never  look  farther  than  at-cafy  Pleafures. 
A  good  Fortune  with  them  is  that  which  is  got 
without  Trouble.  London  is,  no  doubt,  the  City 
in  the  World,  where  your  lazy  Debofhees  are 
heft  accommodated  with  the  Means  of  pleafing 
themfelves.  But  in  cafe  it  were  not  fo,  the  Eng- 
lijf)  don’t  feem  to  be  cut  out  for  any  other  kind 
of  Gallantry  :  They  know  no  Mean  between  an 
entire  Familiarity,  and  a  profound  Silence  -,  but 
their  good  Seule  will  not  fuffer  the  laft  to  be  over 
troublefome  to  them.  I  have  feen,  among  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Quality,  Pipes  and  Tobacco  carry’d  to  the 
Table  after  an  Entertainment,  the  Women  re¬ 
tire,  and  the  Men  fee  them  go  away  quietly,  as 
they  were  filling  their  Pipes. 

There’s  yet  a  much  greater  Fault,  which  the 
Englijh  Women  have  Reafon  to  complain  of,  and 
that  is,  that  moft  of  theHufbands  keep  Miftreffes. 
Some  have  carry’d  them  home,  and  made  them 
eat  at  the  fame  Table  with  their  Wives,  and  yet 
no  Mifchief  happen’d.  I  believe,  if  they  had  a 
Mind  they  would  make  them  lie  in  the  fame 
Bed,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  there  have  not 
been  fome  that  thought  of  it.  After  this,  the 
Bvglijh  ma  y,  no  doubt,  boaft  to  have  the  bell 
Wives  in  the  World.  And  moft  Men  will  envy 
them  as  much  on  that  account,  as  for  their  Beau¬ 
ty.  There’s  another  thing  very  extraordinary, 
and  which  is  no  fmall  Proof  of  the  Evglifb  Wo- 
„  men  s  Goodnefs,  that  thefe  Miftreffes  lhfter  but 
i  little  in  their  Reputation  :  They  have  been  feen 
even  in  Company  with  the  Wives,  and  if  there’s 
any  Diftinttion,  ’tis  that  they  are  handfomer  for 
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the  moft  part,  better  dtefs  ci,  and  lefs  iUrch  d. 

In  other  Places,  this  alone  might  be  fufficient  to 
make  the  Wives  fhun  them  5  but  here  all  Occa- 
■jions  of  Jealoufy  put  together,  produce  nothing  ; 
which  is  fo  extraordinary,  coniidering  Women  s 
Temper,  that  if  you  won’t  believe  me  on  my 
Word,  I  can’t  take  it  ill.  I  belier'e,  indeed,  that 
his  thro’  pure  Goodnefs,  that  the  married  Wo- 
men  iu. [Ter  thefe  Miftrelfes  2,  yet  t is  not  impof* 
fTble  but  there  may  be  Tome  other  View,  and 
that  the  marry ’d  Women  are  unwilling  to  uib 
the  others  with  Severity,  left  by  fo  doing,  tney 
might  happen  to  make  an  ill  Precedent,  which 
would  afterwards  turn  upon  themfelves  -,  for  tho 
the  ftrong  Inclination  of  the  Englijb  is  for  eafy 
Gallantries,  there  are,  however,  fome  of  ano¬ 
ther  Sort,  and  Intrigues  are  common  enough  in 
London,  Every  thing  feems  to  lead  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  to  it  :  Impunity,  the  Greatnefs .  of  the 
Town,  eafy  Hufbands,  lazy  vv  ives,  their  great 
Inclination  to  read  Things  that  are  amourous, 
or  idle  Stories,  and  nothing  elfe.  Such  as  Ro- 
chejlers  Works,  which  are  contemptible  for  their 
Indecency,  but  otherwife  ingenious.  I  have  had 
them  twice,  and  loft  them  as  often  in  Houles 
where  fome  Women  happen’d  to  be  my  fellow 
Lodgers.  To  this  may  be  added,  licentious  Co¬ 
medy,  and  the  little  Convert ation  between  the 
Men  and  the  Women. 

The  common  People  have  a  great  many  Di- 
verfions,  which  may  ferve  to  let  them  know 
themfelves.  Some  have  the  Appearance  of  Fierce- 
nefs  ;  As  that  of  throwing  at  Cocks  at  fome  Li¬ 
ft  ance.  Another  great  Diverfion  is,  to  fee  either 
Men  or  Beafts  fighting,  where  there’s  always 
Blood  filed.  There’s  another,  very  troublefome 

and  infolent  -,  this  is  Foot-ball,  where  they  take 
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a  great  deal  of  Pleafare  in  breaking  Windows, 
and  Coach  Glaffes  if  they  meet  any  *  or  when 
there’s  any  publick  Rejoicings,  they  make  a 
Lane,  and  tofs  People,  paifing  by,  to  and  again* 
Many  of  thefe  Diverfions  are  Proof  of  their  hap¬ 
py  Condition,  lince  even  fome  of  the  Grandees 
partake  of  them.  You  may  fee  Blue  Garters 
pafs  the  Time  at  Bowls  with  Tradefmen,  without 
any  Diftindtion,  which  fhews  not  only  that 
Greatnefs  among  the  Englifh  is  no  hindrance  to 
Amufements,  but  likewife  that  it  does  not  con- 
fill  in  the  Contempt  of  the  Populace,  or  keeping 
them  at  a  diftance,  as  ’tis  in  other  Nations  ^  and 
that  they  don’t  think  their  Grandeur  expos’d,, 
fince  the  Dignity  of  Man,  which  is  much  greater^ 
is  not  expos’d  by  ordinary  Recreations.  Like¬ 
wife  in  their  Dances,  which  require  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  People,  I  am  told,  that  in  the  Country., 
when  there’s  not  Company  enough,  they  make 
ufe  of  their  Servants  without  any  difficulty  to 
make  up  the  Set.  There’s  nothing  more  requir’d 
in  thefe  Dances,  than  to  place  the  Parties  in  Or- 
der,  after  different  ways,  and  that  they  follow 
®ne  after  another  :  This  gives  an  Opportunity  to 
baffifiil  young  People  to  be  foon  acquainted, 
and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  End  of  inventing 
them. 

The  Pleafures  of  the  Table, in  this  happy  Nation, 
may  be  put  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the  ordinary, 
every  one  is  accuftom’d  to  good  eating.  It  con- 
lilts  ^chiefly  in  a  variety  of  Puddings,  Golden - 
Pippim ,  which  is  an  excellent  kind  of  Apples, 
delicious  green  Oyfters,  and  Roaft-Beef,  which  is 
the  favourite  Diffi  as  well  at  the  King’s  Table  as 
at  a  Tradefman’s  5  ’tis  common  to  fee  one  of 
thefe  Pieces  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  Pound, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  :  And  this  may  be  faid 
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to  be  (as  it  were)  the  Emblem  of  the  Profperity 
and  Plenty  of  the  Englifb. 

The  Diver hon  of  taking  the  Air  on  the  Thames , 
and  Scolding,  muft  not  be  forgot.  5 1  is  common 
among  all  forts  of  People,  Men  and  Women, 
People  of  Quality  as  well  as  others.  The  Water» 
men,  who  muft  have  a  Share  of  the  Sporty  boaft 
of  the  feveral  Advantages  they  had  obtain’d  that 
way,  among  others,  how  they  put  K.  Charles  II. 
out  of  Countenance,  by  calling  him  Chimney 
Sweeper.  That  Prince  took  ^  much  Pleafure  in 
making  himfelf  familiar  with  all  the  World, 
which  is  the  chief  Reafon  that  his  Memory  is  ftill 
fo  dear  to  the  People-,  his  Countenance .  was 
black,  and  having  procur’d  a  Tax  to  be  laid  on 
Chimneys,  it  gave  fome  Difgufh  Going  one 
Day  by  Water,  and  being  engag’d  in  a  Scolding- 
match,  fome  Water-men  hit  upon  that,  which 
Jtopp’d  his  Mouth  immediately.  This  gave  them 
a  great  deal  of  Pleafure,  and  made  fome  amends 
for  tire  Tax.  You  muft  know,  by  the  way,  that 
no  Abufe  is  fo  common,  or  outragious  in  their 
Eyes,  as  that  of  French  Dog  $  one  may  hear 
them  fry  it  both  by  Land  and  Water,  and  to  all 
forts  of  Strangers  as  well  as  the  French ,  and  Ï 
gm  perfuaded  they  think  to  aggravate  the  Title 
of  Dog ,  by  coupling  it  with  the  Word  French ,  fo 
much  do  they  hate  and  defpife  our  Nation  5 
while  feme  of  thefe  Frenchmen ,  on  the  other 
Hand,  may  perhaps  find  in  that  very  thing  fome 
Reparation  for  the  Abufe,  as  valuing  themfelves 
at  a  high  Rate,  and  looking  on  the  French  Name 
to  be  glorious  ;  Thus  Nations  are  poffefs’d  with 
Self  love,  which  is  often  as  ridiculous  as  that  of 
private  People.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Eng - 
Fiji)  Recreations,  particularly  fuçh  as  give  room 
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to  reproach  them  with  having  fill  fome  Re¬ 
mains  of  their  ancient  Fiercenefs. 

Some  of  thefe  Diverfions  are  owing  to  the  in* 
nate  Courage  of  the  Animals  of  the  Country, 
as  that  of  Cock-fighting.  Their  Dogs  are,  I 
believe,  the  boldeft  in  the  World,  and  (if  the 
Term  may  be  ufed)  the  leaf  bragging.  They 
neither  bark  nor  bite  *,  they  fight  to  Death  with¬ 
out  any  Noife.  One  may  fee  fome  of  thefe 
Creatures  dragging  along  a  broken  Leg,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Charge.  I  am  allur’d  that  one  of 
them,  in  King  Charles  ITs  time,  kill’d  a  Lion, 
and  that  it  has  been  proved  by  Experience,  that 
fuch  as  are  of  a  true  breed  will  fitter  their  Legs 
to  be  cut  off,  one  after  another,  without  letting 
go  their  hold.  If  I  durft,  I  would  readily  fay, 

;  that  there’s  a  ftrong  Refemblance  in  many  things 
between  the  EvgliJI)  and  their  Dogs.  Both  are 
filent,  head-ftrong,.  lazy,  unfit  for  Fatigue,  no 
way  quarrelfome,  intrepid,  eager  in  fight,  in- 
fenfible  of  blows,  and  incapable  of  parting. 
There  are  however  fome  that  pretend  to  find  this 
difference,  that  out  of  England  the  Dogs  are  vi¬ 
cious,  but  the  Men  more  tradtable. 

Cock-fighting  is  diverting  enough,  the  Anger, 

;  and  Eagernefs  of  thefe  little  Creatures,  and  the 
triumphant  Crowing  of  a  Cock  when  he  ftruts 
haughtily  on  the  Body  of  his  Enemy,  has  fome- 
thing  in’t  lingular  and  pleafant.  What  renders 
thefe  Shews  lefs  agreeable  is,  the  great  Number 
of  Wagerers,  who  appear  as  angry  as  the  Cocks 
!  themfelves,  and  make  fuch  a  Noife,  that  one 
:  would  believe  every  Minute  they  were  going  to 
I  fight  5  but  Combats  among  the  Men  are  another 
|  kind  of  Diverfion,  where  the  Spectators  are  more 
[  peaceable. 
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The  Affailants  begin  with  running  again  ft 
each  other,  Heads  foremoft,  like  Rams,  and  af¬ 
terwards  come  to  Boxing.  By  the  Laws  of  the 
Play  (as  they  call  it)  a  Man  is  not  to  ftrike  his 
Adverfary  on  the  Ground,  but  muft  give  him 
time  to  rife  -,  and  the  Standers-by  take  care  to 
fee  thefe  Laws  ftri&ly  obferved.  They  never 
part  till  one  of  them  calls  for  Quarter,  which 
they  don’t  do  till  they  are  quite  difkbled.  Thefe 
Combats  are  in  great  efteem  among  the  EvgHJh, 
and  very  diverting  not  only  to  the  Men  but  to 
the  Women  likewife.  One  may  fee  Mothers 
bring  their  Sons,  and  married  Women  encourage 
their  Hulbands  to  engage  :  And  Perfons  of  Qua¬ 
lity  lay  afide  their  Swords,  Wigs,  and  Neck- 
,  cloaths  to  boxy  when  they  are  infulted  by  mean 
People,  again  ft  whom  they  muft  not  draw  their 
Swords,  For  if  a  Man  fhould  happen  to  do  fb 
againft  any  Perfon  whatever,  he  would  run  the 
Rifque  of  being  knock’d  down  by  the  Mob, 
which  is  the  Reafbn  that  there  are  no  Bullies  in 
London,  And  fuch  as  are  pleafed  with  Conflicts 
of  this  Kind,  may  eafiljr  indulge  their  Tafte  by 
turning  Prize-fighters.  There  are  now  and  then 
fiome  of  them  in  this  City^  but  none  fince  my 
coming,  or  at  leait  I  have  not  feen  any. 

I  believe  the  Execution  of  Criminals  may  be 
put  in  the  fame  Rank  with  their  fierce  Diver¬ 
sions  :  This  returns  every  fix  Weeks  regularly 
with  the  Sellions.  The  Criminals  pafs  thro’  the 
City  in  Carts,  drefs’d  in  their  beft  Cloaths,  with 
white  Gloves,  and  Nofe-gays,  if  it  be  the  Sea- 
ion.  Thole  that  die  merrily,  or  that  don’t  at 
leaft  fhew  any  great  Fear  of  Death,  are  faid  to 
die  like  Gentlemen  -,  and  to  merit  this  Encomi¬ 
um,  moft  of  them  die  like  Beafts ,  without  any 
Concern,  or  like  Fools,  for  having  no  other  View 

than 
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than  to  divert  the  Crowd.  One  of  thefe  Wretches, 
being  come  to  the  Place  of  Execution,  defir’d  to 
fpeak  to  fome  of  his  Neighbours  that  he  happen’d 
to  fee  in  the  Throng.  They  came  to  him,  and 
then  he  told  them,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  die 
without  aflring  their  Forgivenefs  for  a  great  In» 
jury  he  had  done  them.  They  anfwer’d,  that 
they  forgave  him  heartily,  but  that  they  could 
not  imagine  what  it  could  be.  The  Thief 
feenfd  to  be  in  much  hafte  to  tell  it,  and 
at  laft  own’d  that  he  had  to  do  with  their  Wives, 
which  had  troubled  him  very  much.  Another 
lately  made  the  Cart  flop  before  a  Tavern  Door* 
and  afk’d  the  Man  of  the  Houfe  whether  he  had 
not  loft  a  filver  Ewer  :  The  Man  told  him  he- 
had  been  robb’d  of  one  very  lately.  Make  us 
drink,  then  faid  the  Thief,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
where  ’tis.  The  Tavern-man  being  tranfported 
with  the  News,  made  a  great  deal  of  hafte  to 
treat  him,  and  he  treats  his  Companions  ^  and 
before  the  Cart  mov’d  away,  he  told  the  Tavern- 
man  very  calmly,  ’twas  I  took  away  your  Ewer, 
and  you  fhall  have  it  again  when  I  come  back. 
They  have  been  obferv’d  to  put  their  white 
Gloves  into  their  Pockets  on  the  Way,  left  they 
fhould  be  injur’d  by  the  Rain,  and  made  unfit 
to  appear  at  Tyburn.  Something  of  this  Kind 
happens  at  moft  Executions,  and  four  or  five 
Thieves  are  generally  honour’d  with  Elogies. 
Tho’  there’s  fomething  very  melancholy  in  this, 
yet  a  Man  can’t  well  forbear  laughing  to  fee 
thefe  Rogues  fet  themfelves  oft*  for  Heroes,  by 
an  Affectation  of  defpifing  Death. 

There’s  not  the  leaft  Appearance  of  any  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Faces  of  fome  of  them,  which  is 
a  much  ftronger  Proof  of  their  being  under  no 
Concern,  than  all  thefe  Bravadoes.  One  can’t 
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obferve  either  Fear  or  Falenefs  ^  nor  could  thefe 
Malefactors  be  diftinguifh’d  from  others,  were  it 
not  for  their  Finery,  and  the  Ropes  about  their 
Necks.  I  have  been  fometimes  confidering  what 
might  be  the  Source  of  this  Infenfibility,  which 
appears  to  me  very  extraordinary  $  but  I  could 
never  account  for  it.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
frequent  Executions,  the  great  Numbers  that  fufc 
fer  together,  and  the  Applaufes  of  the  Crowd, 
may  contribute  fomething  to  it.  The  Brandy 
which  they  fwallow  before  their  fetting  out, 
helps  to  Run  them  ^  but  all  this  would  have  no 
Effect  on  any  other  People,  fo  that  the  Englifi 
mult  be  influenced  by  fome  ftronger  Reafons  to 
be  deduced  from  thèir  Conflit  ut  ions.  I  am  af* 
lur’d  that  his  ufual  to  fee  their  Parents  or  Friends 
pull  them  by  the  Feet  while  they  are  hanging, 
in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  End  to  their  Pain,  which 
is  very  extraordinary. 

You  muft  know,  the  EvgliJI)  die  by  their  own 
hands  with  as  much  indifference  as  by  another’s  : 
Mis  common  to  hear  People  talk  of  Men  and 
Women,  that  make  away  with  themfelves,  as 
they  call  it,  and  generally  for  Reafons  that 
would  appear  to  us  but  as  Trifles  :  The  Men, 
perhaps,  for  the  Cruelty  or  btconftancy  of  their 
Miftrefles  5  and  the  Women  for  the  XndifFerency 
of  the  Men.  Laft  Year,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
Days,  three  Girls  hang’d  themfelves  for  fome 
Uneafinefs  in  their  Amours  ^  and  the  People  that 
told  me  of  it,  did  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  con¬ 
cern’d  at  the  thing,  as  that  two  of  them  fhould 
do  it  for  the  lake  of  b  i  b  men ^  whom  they  defpife 
very  much,  and  look  upon  as  People  incapable 
of  Love.  Not  long  fince,  a  young  Man,  and  an 
only  Son,  drew  a  Piftol  out  of  his  Pocket,  and 
{hot  himfelf  thro’  the  Head  in  his  Father’s  Pre- 
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-fence,  becaufe  he  refus’d  him  Money,  A  Man 
of  Figure  did  fomething  of  the  fame  Kind  to  vex 
his  Wife  :  He  comply ’d  with  every  thing  fhe  de¬ 
manded  upon  Marriage,  but  being  afterwards 
diffatisfy’d  with  her,  and  knowing  her  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  covetous,  he  told  her  he  would  play  her  a 
Trick,  and  this  Trick  was  to  go  and  hang  him- 
fèlf  5  thinking  by  that,  to  have  her  Eftate  (which 
was  confiderable)  forfeited  to  the  King,  as  is 
ufual  on  like  Occafions.  Hanging,  it  feems, 
was  formerly  much  in  Fafhion,  but  now  cutting 
of  Throats  is  more  modifia. 

An  extraordinary  thing  of  this  kind  happen’d 
very  lately,  and  tho’  it  be  melancholy  enough, 
yet  it  made  the  whole  Town  laugh.  A  French¬ 
man  that  liv’d  a  long  time  in  England,  and  thought 
he  was  EvgUfi  in  everjr  Article,  refolv’d  to  kill 
himfelf  in  a  Fit  of  Chagrin.  He  made  choice,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  of  the  modifh  way  of 
Dying,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  himfelf  a 
cut  with  a  Razor  ;  but  being  frighten’d  to  fee  his 
own  Blood,  and  fuddenly  changing  his  Refolu- 
tion,  he  had  Recourfe  to  the  Surgeons,  but  they 
could  not  fave  him  •  and  fo  he  died  in  their 
:  Hands,  to  the  great  Joy  of  the  Englifl \  who 
made  themfelves  very  merry  with  it  :  They  go 
roundly  to  work  on  fuch  Occafions,  and  never 
retreat.  .  To  the  Proofs  I  have  already  given  on 
this  Subject,  which  may  perhaps  be  too  many, 
I  muft  add  two  more,  which  feem  to  be  un¬ 
common. 

An  old  Lord,  not  long  fince,  endeavour’d  to 
cut  his  own  Throat,  but  wanting  Strength  to  do 
1  it  to  the  purpofe,  his  Servants  happen’d  to  come 
:  into  the  Room  in  the  mean  time  unexpectedly, 
j  an^  being  in  Hopes  of  faving  him,  they  run  to 
the  Surgeon’s,  but  the  old  Man  being  fix’d  m 
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his  Refolution,  thruft  two  of  his  Fingers  into  the 
Wound,  widen'd  it,  and  then  died.  The  fame 
Week,  if  I  am  not  miffcaken,  an  Officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Tower,  being  much  concern'd  for  his 
Wife’s  running  away  with  her  Gallant,  flung 
himfelf  from  a  Balcony  into  the  Street,  by 
which  his  Legs  were  broke.  »  He  was  carried  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  drefs'd  j  but  before  it  could  be 
done,  he  took  a  Knife  out  of  his  Pocket  and 
kill'd  himfelf  Thefe  People  feem  to  contradict 
an  Obfervation  that  is  made,  as  if  thofe  who  re- 
folve  to  fall  by  their  own  Hands,  are  however 
capable  of  being  furpriz'd,  and  even  willing  to 
live,  when  they  are  under  an  Apprehenfion  of 
dying  after  any  other  Mode,  than  that  they 
made  choice  of.  The  Author  of  that  Reflection, 
who  knew  Men  very  well,  did  not  know  the 
Evglijb ,  for  'tis  certain  they  will  die  fome  way 
or  another,  when  they  have  taken  a  Refolution, 
as  they  often  do  on  finall  Occaiions.  Tis  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  the  Source  of  this  Singularity,  if  it 
be  not  what  Ï  have  already  hinted  to  you  in  their 
Character  :  They  are  violent  in  Pafiion,  (that  is) 
they  are  refolved  to  fucceed  proud  withal,  and 
incapable  of  bearing  ill  Fortune,  or  mending  it  ^ 
and,  in  a  Word,  too  melancholy  for  any  Buii- 
nefs  but  their  Chagrin  ^  and  tho'  they  are  lets 
influenced  by  Cuftom  than  other  Hâtions,  yet 
they  fuffer  very  much  by  it  on  this  Occafion  :  So 
many  Examples  of  voluntary  Death  before  their 
Eyes,  feem  to  encourage  them,  as  the  Roman 
Matron  did  her  Hufband,  faying,  0  !  Pœte , 
there  s  no  Pain  in  it.  'Tis,  no  doubt,  very  un¬ 
happy  that  fuch  Madnefs  fliould  get  in  among 
them,  and  be  look'd  upon  as  a  piece  of  Prudence 
even  by  good  People.  He  was  weary  of  Life ,  he 
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is  got  ont  of  it ,  fays  one  of  them,  when  he  was 
told  that  his  only  Son  had  jump’d  into  the  Thames 
and  was  drown’d.  They  part  with  Life  general-* 
1  y  much  after  the  fame  Manner,  calmly,  and 
with  a  good  Grace.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  they  take 
care  to  enjoy  it  firft,  by  fhunning  Bufinefs,  and 
every  Thing  that  is  troublefome.  This  is  the 
Evglifi  Art  of  Living,  which  is  fomething  more 
important  than  a  Man’s  retiring  handfomely 
from  a  Vifit. 

Now  I  have  faid  enough  of  Murder,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  that  treats  of  Diversions,  the  fmall  Remnant 
I  of  Fiercenefs  which  is  ftill  in  the  Nation  lead 
me  to  it.  I  would  not  have  you  any  way  of¬ 
fended  at  this  Word  ^  it  infinuates,  no  doubt, 
fomething  very  odious  to  Strangers,  but  at  the 
j  fame  time  it  produces  a  great  many  good  Effects 
;  among  the  EngliJI).  ’Tis  to  this  Fiercenefs, 

1  which  can  bear  nothing,  and  is  jealous  of  every 
f  thing,  that  they  owe  their  chief  Happinefs, 
?  their  Liberty.  ’Tis  by  this  that  the  People,  tho* 
divided  and  plunged  in  Profperity,  and  Idlenefs, 

:  recover  in  a  Minute  all  their  Strength  and  for- 
;  get  their  Difputes,  to  oppofe  unanimoufly  every 
1  thing  that  tends  to  fubdue  them.  In  other  Coun- 
!  tries,  they  that  engage  in  dangerous  Enterprizes 
l  have  nothing  to  lofe  -,  but  here  thofe  that  engage 
;  in  fuch  Deligns  are  the  People  that  have  the 
;  greateft  Eftates,  that  can’t  live  without  them, 

•  and  that  would  foon  hang  themfelves  fhould  they 
■  lofe  them  any  other  way  than  b}r  a  Plot.  One 

*  may  venture  to  fay,,  that  a  Nation  ought  to  have 
fe  fome  Portion  of  this  favage  and  fierce  Temper 
;  to  preferve  them  from  Slavery,  as  an  honeft 
l  Man  ought  to  be  fomething  of  a  Mi  fa  nth  rope. 

.  In  all  other  Countries,  when  a  Alan  is  difgraced 

at 
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at  Court,  he  is  fo  with  all  others  ^  his  Friends 
abandon  him,  and  is  unhappy  in  every  re» 
fpect.  Here  his  quite  otherwife  :  A  Man  is 
complimented  on  leaving  the  Court  as  one 
recovered  from  Sicknefs,  and  may  expect  to 
have  more  Friends  than  before.  Reafon  alone 
cannot  have  fo  much  Influence  upon  Men, 
there  muft  be  fomething  of  this  Temper  to 
fupport  it.  3Tis  this  chiefly  that  renders  the 
EvgliJI)  fo  unfit  for  Court  :  As  they  have  in 
all  Times  been  fond  of  Liberty,  they  can’t  bear 
Conftraint.  They  are  not  given  to  talking,  but 
when  they  fpeak,  ?tis  not  fo  much  to  flatter 
a  great  Man  as  to  tell  the  Truth.  Sometimes 
they  happen  to  do  it  bluntly,  and  on  Occa- 
fions  where  it  ought  to  be  done  $  and  their 
Liberty,  or  Courage,  in  this  Refpeft,  is  one 
of  thole  Things  that  gain  them  Honour,  and 
fnould  induce  others  to  imitate  them  5  but  fince 
few  can  do  that  with  a  good  Grace,  it  were 
at.  leaf  to  be  wifh’d,  that  fome  of  thefe  Eug- 
lij!)  were  dilpers’d  through  the  World,  to  tell 
Men  fuch  Truths  as  none  elfe  dare  venture  to  do. 
And  next  to  that  kind  of  Courage  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  great  Defigns,  this  may  claim  the 
firfb  Rank,  The  Evglifh  have  but  little  de» 
pendance  on  the  Court,  or  even  on  the  Pub» 
lick  in  their  way  of  living,  nor  will  they  be 
Slaves  to  Cuftom.  They  indulge  their ^  Incli¬ 
nations,  and  pleafe  themfelves  with  wifhing  for 
things  that  are  extraordinary,  They  have  Courage 
enough  to  thwart  common  Opinion,  and  the 
Crowd,  and  even  pafs  for  Fools,  when  Tis 
neceflary,  which  is  a  great  Step  to  become 
truly  reafo liable  *  while  we<  fee  extravagant 
Follies,  in  the  mean  time,  become  general 
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and  hereditary,  among  Nations  more  civiliz'd 
and  uniform,  through  the  care  People  take  to 
referable  one  another,  and  their  Apprehen- 
Eon  of  deviating  in  the  leaft  from  their  Neigh¬ 
bours.  Adieu, 


Ï  am  heartily  yours. 
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L  ETTER  IV. 

Have  fpoke  to  you  of  the  Englifi  as 
a  People  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
have  a  greater  Share  of  good  Sente, 
than  is  generally  obferv’d  among 
other  Nations.  You  defire  to  know 
the  Reafon  of  fuch  a  Superiority, 
and  how  I  dare  ftill  find  Fault  with  them  after 
acknowledging  it.  I  muft  endeavour  to  gratify 
you  on  that  Head,  tho'  I  ihould  be  accufed  of 
faying  more  than  is  proper  in  a  Relation  of  Travels, 
or  for  one  in  my  Condition. 

Good  Senfe  is  given  to  all  Nations  ;  ’tis  the 
Eflence  of  Man  ;  but  all  Men  don’t  maintain  or 
cultivate  it  with  equal  Care  *  which,  in  one 
Senfe,  is  the  Thing  that  diftinguifhes  Nations, 
Different  Governments,  Wants,  and  Advantages, 
have  induced  them  to  fubftitute  different  Things 
in  the  room  of  good  Senfe.  In  France ,  where 
every  one  endeavours  to  pleafe,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  fuch,  that  few  can  hear  up  without  court¬ 
ing  the  Grandees,  in  lieu  of  good  Senfe  they 
have  a  kind  of  Behaviour  and  an  ill  turn  of  Con- 
verfation  they  call  Wit;  which  are  very  oppofite 
to  it,  fince  they  conflit,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
the  Knack  of  fetting  off  Trifles  to  advantage, 
which  good  Senfe  defpifes  ;  fo  that  a  Man  would 
be  tempted  to  fay,  there’s  lefs  of  it  in  France , 
generally  {peaking,  than  any  where  elfe.  The 
Dutch 7t}rdt  inhabit  a  barren  Country, where  People 
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are  obliged  to  live  by  Indiiftry,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  an  Enemy  to  Grandeur  and  Pagean¬ 
try,  have  introduced  Commerce  and  Frugality, 
which,  no  doubt,  make  the  Underftanding  hea¬ 
vy  5  but  in  the  main  are  no  way  oppolite  to 
right  Reafon,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  there  s  as  much  of  it  in  Holland  as 
any  where  elfe*  The  Italians  that  live  in 
a  delightful  Country,  have  for  their  Share 
made  choice  of  Pieafure,  and  the  Art  of 
indulging  Senfe*  wherein  they  have  fo  well 
fucceeded,  that  they  are  Wholly  given  up  to 
it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  there’s  not  much  Reafon  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  among  them.  The  Germans ,  who  have 
been  famous  in  all  dimes  for  Accomplifhments 
of  Body,  turn  their  Thoughts  chiefly  that  way, 
by  applying  themfelves  to  Exercifes  and  Drefi 
flng^  and  think  the  Improvement  of  tjie  Mind 
conflits  in  ftudying  the  Languages  and  Scien¬ 
ces,  fuch  as  are  taught  in  the  Schools  ;  by 
which  their  Reafon  is  too  much  confin’d  and 
prevented  from  exerting  its  Faculties.  Thefe, 
or  any  other  Things  once  introduc’d  I11  a  Na¬ 
tion,  and  become,  as  it  were,  facred  thro3  Cm 
ftom,  poffefs,  fill,  and  fire  the  Mind,  fupplant 
Reafon,  and  exclude  it*  Let  us  now  fee  whe¬ 
ther  the  good  Senfe  of  the  EngliJI)  is  embar- 
rafs’d  with  fuch  Obftacles  or  not. 

Their  Government  is  mild*  they  enjoy  Li¬ 
berty,  which  elevates  the  Mind,  and  are  not 
necefhtated  through  any  urgent  or  particular 
Conflderation,to  fubmit  to  mean  or  low  Concelfi- 
°ns  that  corrupt  it.  They  live  at  their  eafe, 
and  the  Country  and  the  Sea  furnilh  them  with 
every  thing  they  want  in  abundance  *  fo  that 
they  have  no  Occafion  for  over  much  CËconomy, 
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or  to  make  it  their  chief  Care.  Tho?  the  Coun¬ 
try  abounds  with  things  neceffary  for  Life^ 
it  does  not,  however,  produce  fuch  deli¬ 
cious  things  as  may  give  the  People  an 
Occafion  of  refining  much  upon  Pleafure,  and 
giving  themfelves  wholly  up  to  it.  They 

have  no  great  Opinion  of  Finery  or  Dreliing, 
which  they  leave  to  the  Women,  or  of  the 
Exercifes,  or  generally  of  any  thing  that 
ferves  only  to  fet  off  the  Body  ^  whether  'tis 
feecaufe  they  are  not  over  handfome,  or  that 
they  fhun  whatever  requires  much  Care,  or 
puts  them  under  any  Conftraint.  They  have 
too  good  an  Opinion  of  themfelves,  to  imitate 
other  People  ^  and,  in  a  word,  they  are  fuch 
great  Enemies  to  every  kind  of  Slavery,  (which 
is  of  more  Confequence  than  all  the  reft)  that 
they  depend  but  very  little  upon  Cuftom.  You 
muff  conclude  from  all  this,  that  there  ought 
to  be  fewer  conceited  Opinions  in  England  than 
elfewhere,  and  confequently  more  good  Senfe. 
But  fince  every  Nation  has  fome  certain  Por¬ 
tion,  or  Meafure  of  Folly,  which  they  can't  get 
rid  of*  it  comes  to  pafs  that  in  a  Country  free 
from  Cuftom  or  general  Folly,  there's  at  the 
fame  time  a  great  number  of  particular  Errors, 
which  muft  vary  the  Defcription  of  the  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  People,  and  give  frequent  Occafions 
for  Cenfure.  The  fame  thing  happens  here  , 
but  I  have  one  thing  to  add,  'tis  this,  that 
whatever  I  may  fay,  is  only  intended  to  re¬ 
gard  Nations  in  general,  and  that  far  from  de¬ 
nying  Reafon  is  to  be  found  among  them,  I  am 
perfuaded  there's  none  without  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Men  of  Merit,  that  appears  to  the  World» 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  Evglijb,  and  the  Proofs 
the}?'  give  of  their  good  Senfe, 
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I  teîieve  I  have  told  you  that  fome  of  them 
Ihun  piiblich  Employments,  to  which  they  prefer 
the  Repofe  and  Pleafures  of  a  retired  Life.  This 
ingularity  leems  to  me  to  be  of  Importance, 
and  is  a  Proof  of  their  good  Senfe,  among  ma- 
ny  others,  and  I  dwell  upon  it  the  more  wil- 
mgly  m  regard  ’tis  not  only  uncommon,  but 
1  ra?J  tikewife  be  a  neceflary  Inftrudion  to 

*1!'  Ve  Ï?  are  great  llumbers  of  thofe  People 
that(  decline  publick  Bufinefs,  and  tho’  they 

don  t  do  much  good  to  their  Party  by  fuch  a 
Conduct,  they  do  them,  however,  a  great  deal 
.  Honour  ;  if  it  be  true  that  there’s  more  Me¬ 
rit  in  living  without  Bufinefs,  than  in  being 
concerned  in  it  ;  but  they  may  even  do  them 
iome  good,  and  perhaps  all  that  is  poffible.  A 
ew  Men  of  Merit  are  not  fufficient  to  change 
ne  Courle  of  Affairs  ;  by  Men  of  Merit,  I  mean 
thole  that  underftand  the  whole  Extent  of  their 
Luty  and  perform  it  with  Exadnefs.  They 
iee  the  Impoffibility  of  redreffing  things,  and 

t]lat  lf  n9?  laid,  they  labour  in  vain, 

hejr  Ciiooie  to  live  as  private  People  ,  or  if 

tney  happen  to  be  in  Employment,  and  fee 
their  Endeavours  turn  to  no  Account,  they  re¬ 
tire  from  publick  Bufinefs,  to  avoid  being  idle 
Spectators  of  their  Country’s  Ruin,  at  a  Tun- 
ure  when  the  Redrefs  is  expected  at  their 
anus.  And  fince  by  this  Method  they  are 
not  capable  of  doing  any  Service  to  their  Party, 
what  can  they  do  better,  than  to  chcofe  for  their 
vm  >  Empkyment  of  doing  good  in  fome 
'  13 Se  ?  A  Man  ferves  his  Country  by  giving 

M  n?Vf  Ma[ks  0f  Probit7  and  Tranquillity  of 

î?wdrtbD  ! re , ereateft  good  he  can  do  is  to 
o  c  the  Publick  an  Example  of  Difinterefted- 

nels,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  thing  mod  wanted, 
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efpecially  in  a  Country  where  People  are  fo 
accuftom’d  to  Employments  that  they  thn  k 

themfelves  unhappy  and  dilhonour  d  without 
them  -  tho’  this  pretended  Neceifity  of  coming 
to  Preferment  is  the  Source  of  Corruption  and 
Mifery  -,  nothing  but  Examples  of  a  Conduit 
oppofite  to  this,  can  undeceive  People  of  an 
Error  fo  eftabliffi  d  and  general,  and  let  them 
fee  that  ’tis  in  every  one’s  Power  to  continue  in 
the  State  he  is  in,  and  confequently  that  a  Man 
is  under  no  Neceility  of  being  corrupted  to  come 
at  publick  Employments,  nor  excufable  for  ne- 
Meding  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  b) 
thofe  that  enjoy  them.  But  fince  Example  is 
to  little  Purpofe,  when  thofe  that  lupport  the 
Character  of  a  private  Man  with  Dignity,  are  not 
yet  able  to  encourage  any  one  to  follow  them, 
the  beft  thing  perhaps  that  a  Man  can  do  ill 
thefe  melancholy  Tunes ,  is  to  think  of  nothing 
but  himfelf:  A  Man  of  Integrity  and  Steadmels 
meets  with  Croffes  on  all  flues  in  the  Affair;» 
of  Life,  and  with  Difficulties  not  to  be  over¬ 
come,  and  fooner  or  later  Occafions  happen, 
when  a  Retreat  is  the  only  Courfe  that  re¬ 
mains;  things  of  this  kind  fall  out  here  com¬ 
monly.  I  liiufl:  let  you  know  the  Refolution 
of  an  Englifiman  in  an  Affair  of  this  Natme, 
and  how  far  he  has  Courage  to  follow  his  Realon. 

The  King  ufed  all  his  Endeavours  to  hinder 
the  Triennial  Bill  from  palling,  and  got  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  he  could  on  his  fide.  The  Queen  took 
much  pains  the  fame  way.  Among  others  fhe 
fpolce  to  my  Lord  Bellemovt,  who  was  her  irea- 
farer,  and  got  others  to  fpeak  to  him  to  op- 
pofe  the  Bill.  But  my  Lord  looking  on  a  1  rien- 
nial  Parliament,  as  a  thing  neceilary  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  Kingdom,  had  the  Courage  to  re- 
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fafe  the  Queen  ^  upon  which  fhe  told  him,  that 
lince  he  would  not  be  of  her  Party,  he  ought  not 
at  leaft  to  join  her  Enemies,  and  defied  that 
he  would  not  go  to  the  Houle  that  Day  :  This 
was  a  way  of  Compromife  which  few  Princes 
propofe,  and  which  I  believe  no  Courtier  ever 
refufed  before  ^  but  among  the  Englifb  the  honeft 
Man  prevails  over  the  Courtier.  He  would  not 
comply  with  this  neither,  but  goes  to  the 
Houfe,  fpeaks  for  the  Bill,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  get  it  pafs'd.  Here  is  a  greater  In» 
ftance  of  Virtue  than  is  ufual  at  Courts  ^  the 
Queen  was  in  a  great  Rage,  and  thinking  her- 
felf  rather  affronted  by  him  as  one  of  her  Ser¬ 
vants,  than  thwarted  as  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  loft  no  time  in  making  him  repent  it. 
She  fent  to  tell  him  that  fhe  did  not  pretend 
to  make  a  Man  rich  by  her  Favours,  that  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  againft  the  King's  Xntereft,  and 
fo  took  away  his  Employment.  Upon  this  he 
took  a  Refolution  agreeable  for  a  Man  of  Senfe 
and  Courage  :  He  retrenches  his  Equipage,  and 
laid  afide  every  thing  he  could  be  without , 
his  Son,  for  whom  he  kept  a  Governour,  is 
Pent  to  the  Univeriity  ^  and  my  Lord,  who 
was  always  u fed  to  a  Coach,  goes  a  Foot.  In 
a  word,  without  either  Concern  or  Complaints, 

.  he  leads  a  Life  from  that  time  conformable  to 
the^fmall  Income  that  remain'd.  There  hap- 

Ipen’d  on  this  occafion  an  Affair  much  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Englijl),  and  is  a  Proof  of  their 
Independancy  on  the  Court,  as  well  as  of  their 
i  Regard  for  a  good  Addon.  A  great  number  of 
thole  that  were  obliged  by  their  Employments 
to  be  of  Prince  Georges  Party,  and  confequently 
to  be  cautious,  went  immediately  to  vifit  Lord 
J  B  elle  mont  ^  they  complimented  him  on  what  had 
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pafs’d,  and  offer’d  him  their  Purfes  :  Their  Ap* 
plaufes  made  much  more  Noife  than  the  Morti» 
fication  which  the  Queen  intended  for  him. 
There’s  ftill  one  Circumftance  wanting  to  fet  off 
this  Englijhmans  Greatnefs  of  Soul  in  its  higheft 
Luftre,  and  to  fave  the  Queen’s  Goodnefs  :  This 
is  it  exactly.  The  Queen,  (whofe  Behaviour 
in  this  Affair  was  no  more  than  the  Refult  of  her 
firft  Heat)  thinking  that  fhe  had  done  enough 
to  mortify  a  Man  of  Merit,  and,  no  doubt,  re» 
panting  of  it,  offer’d  him  a  Penfion,  that  he 
might  live  at  leaf:  like  a  Man  of  Quality  ^  but 
he  fupports  the  fame  Character  to  the  End,  and 
fo  refus’d  the  Penfion,  telling  the  Queen,  that 
fince  he  was  not  to  ferve  her  any  more,  he 
ought  not  to  accept  of  any  Reward.  If  true 
Greatnefs  (as  there’s  no  room  to  doubt  it)  con- 
lifts  in  being  wife  and  fteady,  my  Lord  Belle - 
wont  is  truly  Great.  ’Tis  in  this  Country,  that 
thefe  great  Men  are  to  be  found,  which  is,  in  my 
Opinion,  the  moil  curious  Thing  in  England , 
and  what  heft  deferves  the  Attention  of  Travel¬ 
lers.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would 
turn  it  a  little  more  that  way,  and  acquaint  us 
with  all  the  particulars  that  come  to  their  Know¬ 
ledge  on  Subjects  of  this  kind  :  Thefe  familiar 
Examples  would  be  very  ufeful,  and  more,  per- 
haps,  than  all  thofe  glittering  Actions  which  Hi- 
ftorjr  is  ftor’d  with,  and  which  are  often  vicious, 
and  unworthy  of  our  Imitation  $  by  this  Method 
we  fhould  at  laft  be  enabled  to  comprehend  that 
all  that  is  told  us  of  Virtue  is  not  mere  Chimera, 
that  ’tis  not  impoffible  to  renounce  Ambition 
and  Avarice,  and  that  that  is  the  fn or t eft  and 
eafieft  way  to  Happinefs.  But  in  England  there 
are  Ceremonies,  Buildings,  and  old  ruin’d  Houfes 
with  Infcriptions  j  fo  that  there’s  but  little  Ap¬ 
pearance 
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pearance  that  Travellers  will  give  us  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Englijhmen,  or  if  ever  they  do,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  another  Sort  of  Heroes  than  tnofe  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of. 

When  People  (hew  as  much  good  Senfe  in  their 
Actions,  as  thofe  of  this  Country,  his  eafy  to 
ufher  it  into  Converfation  :  Accordingly  we  find 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  theirs.  They  handle  a  Trifle 
without  dwelling  upon  it,  or  putting  themfelves 
into  a  Paffion.  Good  Senfe  is  what  they  edeem 
mod,  and  feldom  talk  of  a  Man  for  having  Wit, 
or  being  without  it.  They  (peak  of  Things  as^ 
they  apprehend  them,  without  any  Fear  of 
claihing  with  conceited  Opinions,  tho  common, 
which,  for  that  Reafon,  mud  be  of  lefs  weight 
among  them  than  others  -,  fo  that  their  Conver- 
dation  is  always  agreeable  by  new  Thoughts,  and 
often  judicious  when  they  confider  Things  on 
the  right  Side.  We  find  they  have  jud  Ideas  of 
many  Things,  wherein  other  Nations  are  m i fla¬ 
ke  n.  You  would  be  much  pleas’d  to  hear  them 
make  frequent  ufe  of  the  Word  Plain  as  (ome- 
thing  Praife-worthy,  and  that  of  Ginning  as  a 
Thing  that  is  bafe.  They  never  take  the  Title 
of  a  Ample  or  innocent  Man  in  an  ill  Senfe, 
whatever  Tone  they  pronounce  it  with  ^  dis  fo 
far  from  it,  that  they  can’t  praifè  their  Nation 
more  than  in  faying,  they  are  a  good-natur’d 
i  People,  and  pretend  that  there’s  neither  the 
Name  nor  the  Thing  in  other  Countries.  ^  Ano¬ 
ther  Proof  of  their  good  Senfe  in  Converfation  is, 
the  Silence  with  which  they  intermix  it  -,  and  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  juflify  even 
their  Hova  d'ye  do ,  which  they  repeat  at  Times, 
t  and  which  the  French  laugh  at,  and  attribute  to 
the  Want  of  Wit  to  fupport  Converfation.  The 
EngliJI)  have  very  well  obferv’d,  that  when  Peo» 

pie 
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pfe  talk  only  for  talking  lake,  there  muff  be  a 
great  many  idle  things  laid,  and  that  Converfa-* 

tion  ftiould  be  a  Commerce  of  Sentiments,  and 

not  of  Words  ,  and  fince,  for  that  Reafon,  there 
may  not  be  always  Matter  enough  for  Difcourfe, 
they  keep  Silence  for  a  long  time ,  and  then  they 
have  a  Cuftom  of  breaking  it  off  with  a  How 
d\e  do  ?  which  they  make  ufe  of  at  Times,  and 
is  a  Piece  oi  Civilitjr?  ligmfying,  that  they  are 
attentive  on  thole  they  are  in  Company  with, 
tho  they  have  nothing  to  (peak  to  them  about* 
But  the  tirefome  frothy  Difcourfe  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  thole  that  laugh  at  them,  who  would 
pafs  for  the  Witty  and  Agreeable  in  Company, 
juftifies  the  filent  Temper  of  the  EnglijI)  much 
better  than  all  that  can  be  faid  for  it. 

^  Their  Writings  are  better  known  than  their 
Converfation,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  good 
Senfe,  which  is  often  found  even  in  their  Dedi- 
cations  $  for  I  muft  tell  you,  by  the  by,  that  the 
EnglijI)  dedicate  Books  as  well  as  other  People  ^ 
but  they  know  how  to  do  it  without  praifmg, 
4md  to  praile  without  cringing.  There’s  a  great 
deal  of  good  Reafoning,  but  few  Citations  in 
their  Works  $  and  is  as  much  as  to  lay,  that  they 
deiipife  Authorities,  and  that  among  their  lèverai 
Kinds  of  Liberty,  they  value  that  of  Reafon  at 
a  high  rate,  and  are  pleas’d  to  have  it  valued. 
As  for  Thefts,  lam  affur’d  they  have  fewer  of 
them  than  others,  if  you  except  the  Stage,  that 
2"s  the  Bagatelle,  Every  where  elle  they 

defpiie  this  Kind  of  Robbing,  and  ’tis  more  like-* 
ly  that  they  are  the  People  that  are  robb’d  5  the 
fame  good  Seule  bjr  which  they  excel  others  in 
the  Sciences,  demonftrates  to  them  likewife  their 
Uncertainty  and  Vanity,  of  which,  perhaps, 
they  are  more  fenfible  than  others,  ’and  have! 
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at  the  fame  time,  the  moil  Courage  and  Ho- 

nefty  to  acknowledge  it. 

?Tis  Matter  of  Concern  to  a  Man  to  fee  People 
with  fo  many  good  Qualities,  fo  little  communi¬ 
cative  and  fo  harfh  to  Strangers  that  court  them. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  great  Faults  they  are  re¬ 
proach'd  with,  it  ought  to  be  examin’d  a  little. 
All  that  can  be  faid  againft  them  on  this  Account 
may  be  reduced  to  this  5  that  they  don’t  compli- 
!  ment  us  much,  or  that  they  are  flow  in  doing  it  : 

,  As  for  infulting  us,  I  believe  none  charges  them 
with  it,  except  it  may  be  fome  of  the  Story- 
Mongers  that  have  never  feen  the  Country  they 
give  a  Defcription  of,  or  that  exafperate  every 
thing  in  order  to  make  themfelves  appear  more 
]  confiderable.  I  fay  then,  that  the  Englijb  do  no 
;  more  in  this  refpect,  than  what  we  fee  reafona- 
;  ble  People  do  every  Day  :  They  are  generally 
;  referv’d  at  firft,  and  open  their  Minds  in  Pro- 
1  portion  to  their  Knowledge  of  the  People  they 
deal  with.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  reap  the 
;  fame  Advantage  by  them,  which  is  common 
among  referv’d  People,  and  fufficiently  recom- 
1  pences  thofe  that  covet  their  Company,  viz. 
j  that  we  may  depend  more  on  their  Friendfhip, 

1  once  gain’d,  than  upon  that  of  your  eafy,  fawn- 
■  ing  People,  that  condefcend  immediately  to 
every  thing,  and  even  obviate  thofe  that  don’t 
defire  their  Company.  It  mud  likewife  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  ?tis  the  French  that  complain  mod  of 
this  Behaviour,  without  confidering  this  is  a 
!  Country,  where  the  People  are  cool,  and  re¬ 
ferv’d,  and  confequently  ought  not  to  mind  fuch 
forward  and  officious  Pretences  of  Friendfhip, 

«  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted.  When  Eng- 
i  land  is  cenfur’a  on  this  Account,  ’tis  always  by 
People  that  judge  of  it  with  Regard  to  France , 

and 
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and  that  come  from  thence  for  the  mold  part 
But  I  think  they  don't  exclaim  fb  much* 
when  they  come  into  this  Country  by  the 
Way  of  Holland .  In  a  Word,  if  People  pretend 
that  the  Englijb  have  ftill  fomething  worfe  than 
this  Coolnefs,  or  IndifFerency,  that  is,  their 
Contempt  of  Strangers,  it  ought  to  be  confider- 
ed,  that  mo  ft  of  them  ftay  in  the  Country  to 
make  their  Fortunes,  and  court  th e  Efiglijh  for 
that  Reafon.  And  therefore,  fhould  they  think 
meanly  of  us,  or  defpife  us,  I  don't  fee  they  are 
much  in  the  wrong  $  for  they  themfelves  are 
content  with  what  they  have,  and  never  travel 
but  for  Pleafure,  as  People  ought  to  do  that  have 
already  made  their  Fortunes.  And  in  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  Fault  we  have  moft  Reafon  to  reproach 
the  Englijh  with,  is  their  extravagant  Opinion  of 
their  Nation  and  Country  :  Tis  certain  they 
can't  hear  either  found  Fault  with  on  any  Ac¬ 
count  *  in  this  Refped  they  are  far  lefs  reafon  a» 
He  than  the  French,  of  whom  a  great  many 
well-bred  People,  not  only  acknowledge  what  is 
blameable  in  the  Nation,  but  even  prove  it  by 
the  Writings  which  they  publifh  to  corred  it. 
This  Self-Love  of  the  Englijb  is,  of  all  things, 
the  moft  troublefome  to  Strangers,  who  defire  to 
be  acquainted  with  them  :  It  hinders  People  from 
converting  freely  on  all  Subjeds,  and  informing 
them  of  the  Manners,  and  Charader  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  I  am, 


heartily  yours. 
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OW  that  I  am  about  writing  to  you 
concerning  the  Laws  and  Policy  of 
the  EngliJI. ),  don’t  exped:  an  exact 
Enquiry,  which  is  difficult  in  Things 
of  that  Nature*,  Î  can  only  inform 
you  of  fome  fingular  and  uncommon  Faffages, 
that  have  furpriz’d  me,  and  which,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  well  deferve  your  Attention.  Nor  would 
I  have  you  think  that  there’s  nothing  commend- 
(able  in  either,  becaufe  my  Remarks  tend  to 
their  Difadvantage.  Both  are,  no  doubt,  good 
in  fome  Refpects,  as  well  as  in  other  Countries  * 
but  ’tis  only  the  ill  Part  in  all  Governments  that 
is  taken  Notice  of*  becaufe  we  fuffer  by  it  :  The 
Good,  which  only  prevents  our  Suffering,  is  not 
fo  eafily  obferv’d. 

The  EngliJI)  Government  is  excellent  in  many 
|  Things,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  fupporting 
Liberty  $  which  is,  at  the  fame  Time,  permit¬ 
ted  to  degenerate  on  feveral  Occafons  into  Li- 
mentioufnefs,  and  that  to  fuch  a  height,  that  I 
:]  don’t  know  whether  it  be  for  the  Advantage  of 
.the  j EngliJI)  to  maintain  it.  The  People,  that 
IjProfperity  has  render’d  forward  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing,  have  been  permitted,  from 
Time  to  Time,  to  dip  into  exorbitant  Privileges, 

1  which  they  now  look  upon  as  their  own  :  For 
tho’  the  Laws  in  Being  are  not  fufficient  to  keep 
|  them  within  Bounds,  yet  fhould  any  Alterations 

happen 
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happen  to  be  made,  to  make  them  more  effectual^ 
the  People  would  immediately  regard  them  as 
fo  many  Attacks  on  their  Privileges.  Let  us 
now  fee  what  they  are,  and  how  much  every 
thing  feems  to  favour  them.  One  of  the  Ways 
tending  to  that  End  is,  never  to  aid  the  Law, 
but  to  keep  ftrictly  to  the  Letter,  which  is  done 
lometimes  after  a  childifti  Manner  ;  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  3Tis  againft  Law  to  have  two  Wives  5  but 
to  avoid  it,  a  Man  has  no  more  to  do,  than  to 
marry  three.  Not  long  fince  the  Thing  was 
prov'd,  or  at  leaf:  thought  to  be  fo  by  moft  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  I  believe  they  v/ould  have  ftill  Conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame  Opinion,  had  not  a  rafli  un¬ 
thinking  Fellow  fpoifd  all  by  carrying  things 
too  far.  As  he  travelled  thro5  the  Countries,  he 
marry ’d  all  the  pretty  Girls  that  came  in  his 
way.  But  the  Lawyers  have  fince  bethought 
themfelves,  that  a  Man  cannot  marry  three, 
without  fir  ft  marrying  two,  and  fo  the  Er.glijh 
have  loft  their  Privilege.  I  am  allur’d  that  a 
Man  can’t  be  arrefted,  if  he  finds  any  room  for 
chicaning  about  the  Spelling  of  his  Name  5  he 
has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  tell  the  Catch-poles 
that  the  Writ  is  not  againft  him,  and  they  mull 
acquiefce.  Every  one,  as  you  may  well  ima¬ 
gine,  is  ready  enough  to  take  Advantage  of  thefe 
Quibbles,  to  play  with  the  Laws,  and  fo  get  rid 
of  the  Danger. 

In  cafe  of  a  Crime  not  puni fn able  by  any 
known  or  pofitive  Laws,  tire  Judges  choofe  rather 
to  acquit  the  Criminal,  than  to  have  Recourfe  to 
general  Laws  that  might  be  rigorous.  Suppofe 
a  Alan  would  be  reveng’d  on  another,  or  inful t 
him,  he  need  only  take  Care  that  the  Crime  be 
notfpecified  in  the  Defence  or  Anfwer,  and  then 
he  is  fafe.  Some  Years  paft,  a  Man  happen’d  to 

cut 
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Cut  off  his  Adverfary’s  Nofe  *,  but  it  had  no  other 
Confequence,  than  making  a  Law  againft  the 
Offence.  ’Tis  true,  there  was  one  in  Force  at 
that  Time  againft  Maiming  *  but  the  Man  al- 
ledg’d  in  his  Juftification,  that  a  Perfon  without 
a  Nofe  was  not  maim’d,  but  disfigured  *  and  fo 
efcap’d  by  that  Diftindtion.  This  gave  Occafion 
to  make  an  exprefs  Law  againft  Disfiguring, 
which  comprehends  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  and 
puts  them  out  of  Danger.  What  a  Jeft  is  this 
in  fo  ferious  an  Affair,  and  among  fuch  grave 
People  ! 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  what  ill  People 
Tiave  to  fear,  or  the  Good  to  hope  for  from  the 
Laws.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Thieves,  who  are 
fo  confiderable  a  Body,  that  the  Government 
ought,  in  good  Earneft,  to  think  of'  fome  Expe¬ 
dient  to  deftroy  them.  But  this  is  not  thought 
of:  5Tis  fo  far  from  it,  that  they  are  treated  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  make  them  fome  what  eafy, 
and  not  to  repent  altogether  of  choofing  fuch” a 
kind  of  Life.  Here  I’ll  acquaint  you  with  the 
Things  that  feem  to  be  done  on  purpofe  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  If  one  gets  into  a  Houfe,  or 
other  Building,  without  breaking  open  or  for¬ 
cing  any  thing,  he  is  acquitted  for  a  fmall  Fine, 
or  fome  other  trifling  Punifliment,  let  the  Theft 
be  never  fo  confiderable.  If*  he  goes  to  work 
awkwardly,  and  has  the  Misfortune  to  be  taken, 
and  condemn’d,  People  do  all  they  can  to  com¬ 
fort  him,  and  make  his  Condition  eafy  :  He 
keeps  all  the  Money  he  ftole,  and  if  you  afk  the 
Reafon  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  Cuftom,  they 
tell  you,  the  unhappy  Creature’s  Life  pays  for 
all,  and  that  People’s  Money  can’t  be  diftinguilh- 
ed,  lo  as  to  be  able  to  return  every  Man  his  own. 
At  this  rate  they  have  Money  enough  to  foften 
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the  Thoughts  of  Death  ;  they  eat,  drink,  and 
divert  themfelves  fometimes  in  getting  a  Year’s 
time  for  the  Women  under  Condemnation,  that 
happen  to  be  lock’d  up  with  them.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  other  Countries,  they  don  t  execute 
Women  with  Child,  or  fuch  as  give  themfelves 
out  to  be  in  that  Condition,  as  all  may  eafily 
be  in  this  Place  *  for  there’s  nothing  to  hinder 
the  Sparks  that  keep  them  Company  from  be¬ 
ing  in  a  good  Humour,  and  doing  them  Ser¬ 
vice  |  or  in  cafe  thefe  Gentlemen  fliou’d  hap¬ 
pen  to  fail,  the  Jaylor  or  his  People  are  gal¬ 
lant  enough  to  prolong  their  Days.  There’s 
generally  all  forts  of  Debauchery  and  Wicked- 
nefs  in  the  Prifons,  and  every  thing  looks 
among  thofe.  that  are  condemn’d,  as  if  there 
was  nothing  more  to  fear,  or  that  an  approach¬ 
ing  and  inevitable  Death  was  a  Motive  to  Plea- 
fine  and  Corruption.  Thus  an  Evglifimaji  will 
fay,  Liberty  follows  us  ever j  where,  and  we 
find  a  way  to  enjoy  it  even  to  the  End  of 
our  Lives. 

The  Women  of  Pleafure  are  treated  with  as 
much  Gentlenefs  as  the  Thieves,  there’s  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  them,  they  follow  their  Trades 
openly,  and  fpoil  two  thirds  of  the  young  Men 
with  Impurity.  If  one  of  them  finds  herfelf 
impregnated,  flie  may  pitch  on  who  fhe  will 
for  a  Father,  and  make  him  a  Prefent  of  a 
Child.  If  they  are  afk’d  any  Queftions  about  the 
Matter  in  their  Lying-in,  ’tis  after  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  any  one  might  be  perfuaded  there 
was  no  harm  in  it,  or  that  there  could  be  a 
Juncture  when  a  Lie  fhould  be  troublefome  to 
a  Crack.  The  Men  are  oftentimes  furprized 
to  find  themfelves  Fathers  all  of  a  fudden,  and 
to  have  Children  they  did  not  think  of.  I 

know 
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know  a  French  Gentleman  that  was  not  a  lit- 
tie  perplex’d  about  one  of  thefe  Prefents  :  The 
Girl  that  carry ’d  it  to  him  was  very  ugly  ^  he 
was  very  vain,  and  would  much  rather  be  fu« 
fpedted  of  any  thing  elfe,  than  an  Intrigue  with 
fuch  a  homely  Piece.  He  would  by  no  Means 
accept  of  the  Baby,  and  fo  gave  Security,  ac* 
cording  to  Cuflom,  to  prevent  going  to  Pri- 
fon,  and  in  the  mean  time  took  a  great  deal 
of  Pains  to  juftify  himfelf.  There  was  one 
merry  Circumftance  in  the  Affair,  if  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Country  may  be  believed,  the  Gen* 
tleman,  it  feems,  carry’d  Teflmonies  enough 
about  him  to  prove  his  Innocence  in  a  Minute, 
and  fo  as  never  to  be  under  the  like  Appre* 
henflons  for  the  Time  to  come  $  an  Englijlman , 
no  doubt,  would  fooner  die  than  get  off  in 
fuch  a  Manner.  But  the  Girl’s  Death,  which 
happen’d  in  the  mean  time,  put  an  End  to 
his  Fears  *,  fhe  own’d,  as  file  was  dying,  that 
what  flie  did  was  only  for  Intrigue  fake,  and 
to  fee  how  he  would  get  rid  of  it. 

The  marry’d  Women  of  Gallantry  have  as 
little  Reafon  to  complain  of  the  Laws,  as  the 
Ladies  I  have  been  talking  of:  There’s  one 
as  much  to  their  Advantage  as  they  can  wifh, 
which  decides  a  grand  Point  in  their  Favour  5 
a  Hufband  is  obliged  to  father  all  the  Chil¬ 
dren  his  Wife  is  deliver’d  of,  while  he  is  in  the 
Kingdom,  tho’  he  can  prove  that  he  had  not 
feen  her  for  Years.  The  Women  have  many 
other  confiderable  Privileges  tending  the  fame 
Way  5  they  can’t  be  found  guilty  of  the  Bufi- 
nefs  without  the  cleareft  Proofs,  and  pretty 
near  fuch  as  Madam  Pernelle  infills  upon  in 
Moliere ,  which  is  impoffible  for  the  Hufbands 
to  produce,  they  muff  be  conftantly  polled  be- 
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hind  their  Wives,  and  fee  all  with  their  own 
Eyes ,  for  no  other  Proof  will  do.  I  he  fir  ft 
Duke  of  England  prov’d  his  Misfortune  clear 
enough,  at  leaft  fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  Publick, 
but  yet  he  could  not  get  a  Divorce  from  his 
Wife.  All  the  Satisfaction  he  had,  was  to  make 
the  Gallant  (who  was  a  rich  Tavern  Man's  Son) 
pay  a  coniiderable  Sum  of  Money  in  an  Action 
of  Sc  and  alum  Magnatnm ,  which  punifhes  any 
Difrefped  to  the  Noblemen.  So  that  in  this 
Country  ’tis  as  great  a  Fault,  and  there's  juft 
as  much  Danger  in  debauching  a  Lord's  Wife5 
as  to  fpeak  ill  of  him. 

3Tis  true,  indeed,  that  this  Toleration  does  not 
fhelter  the  Women  from  all  Dangers  ^  for  there 
are  fome  Hufbands  that  have  Recourfe  to  other 
Expedients,  when  the  Laws  won  t  help  them  : 
I’ll  inform  you  of  what  an  Englifv.nan  told  me 
on  the  Subject.  A  certain  Woman  finding  her 
End  draw  near,  bethought  herfelf  of  afking  her 
Hufband’s  Pardon  for  a  great  Injury  fhe  had 
done  him,  and  with  which  fhe  would  acquaint 
him,  in  cafe  he  promis’d  to  forgive  her.  He 
readier  comply ’d,  and  then  fhe  own’d  an  Af¬ 
fair  of  Gallantry  ^  the  Hufband  affur’d  her  that 
he  would  not  relent  it,  adding  withal,  that  he 
had  done  her  fome  Wrong,  for  which  he  afk’d 
Pardon,  this  fhe  did  willingly,  being  no  left 
furprized,  than  tranfported  with  lier  Hufband’s 
extraordinary  Goodnefs.  Upon  this  he  own’d 
to  her  that  he  was  well  appriz’d  of  her  Con¬ 
duct,  which  had  made  him  poifon  her.  Plere’s 
an  Inftance  of  the  cool  Blood,  and  Conftancy 
of  an  Englifhman  that  has  taken  a  Refolution. 
It  is  well  that  People  who  are  fo  fteady  don’t 
do  it  often  in  all  Things,  efpecially  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  where  the  Laws  are  fo  eafy.  But  to  put 
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an  End  to  the  Proofs  I  have  given  of  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  Gentlenefi,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
falfe  Witnefles. 

If  thefe  Wretches  are  not  entirely  above  the 
Fear  of  Puniftiment,  it  may  be  faid  at  leaft, 
that  ?tis  fo  light,  and  that  there’s  fo  little  Pro» 
portion  between  the  Rifque  they  run,  if  they 
are  found  guilty,  and  their  Profped  of  Gain  in 
cafe  of  Succefs,  that  a  Man  ought  not  to  be 
furprized  at  their  Numbers.  In  the  Year  1692 
a  Fellow  forged  a  Writing,  and  counterfeited 
the  Hands  of  feven  of  the  chief  Lords  of  the 
Kingdom,  who  engag’d  themfelves  by  it,  to  fa» 
vour  King  James' s  intended  Invafion,  and  to 
feize  the  Queen.  He  found  a  way  of  conveying 
the  Paper  fecretly  into  the  Bilhop  of  Rochejter  s 
Honfe,  who  was  one  of  the  feven.  He  inform’d 
againft  the  Bilhop,  upon  which  he  was  taken 
op,  and  all  his  Papers  feiz’d,  except  this  that 
was  forg’d,  which  as  Fortune  would  have  it, 
the  Meffengers  could  not  find,  and  this  was 
the  only  Thing  that  fav’d  the  Lords.  Tho’  I 
fhould  fa  y  no  more  of  this  villainous  Attempt 
which  is  fcarce  credible,  I  am  perfuaded  you 
have  heard  enough  to  aftonilh  you,  efpecially 
when  you  confider  that  it  was  undertaken  with 
no  other  Yiew  than  to  get  Money.  But  the 
Story  does  not  end  here,  there’s  a  great  deal 
remaining  untold,  which  is  more  incredible  than 
what  you  have  heard.  The  Roguery  is  all  found 
out  ♦,  and  the  Rogue,  who  was  worth  nothing, 
and  confequently  without  Friends,  is  left  to 
the  Severity  of”  the  Laws,  but  meets  with  no 
other  Puniftiment  than  the  Pillory,  that  is,  to 
be  expos’d  for  fome  Hours  to  the  People’s  Laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  Dirt  which  is  thrown  at  him.  Had 
he  fucceeded  in  this,  or  any  other  Defign  of 
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the  fame  Kind,  he  might  well  hope  for  a  ve¬ 
ry  great  Reward  -,  if  he  mifcarries  there’s  nothing 
more  than  the  Pillory  \  when  a  Man  once  xoies 
his  good  Name  by  Things  of  this  Nature,  and 
fuch  a  Puni  (liment,  he  goes  to  work  again  with¬ 
out  any  Hefitation,  and  may  undertake  any 
Wickednefs.  How  childifh  is  all  this  !  will  you 
fay3  or  rather,  what  little  Care  do  they  take 
in  England  to  fecure  People’s  Honour  and  Lives  ! 
or  have  the  Englijh  no  more  good  Senfe  than 
what  every  one  makes  ufe  of  for  himfelf,  or 
his  own  private  Affairs? 

If,  on  one  hand,  the  Government  is  negligent 
in  finding  out  proper  Ways  to  keep  wicked 
People  within  Rounds,  it  takes  but  little  Care, 
on  the  other,  to  relieve  the  unfortunate*,  and 
it  may  be  affirm’d  that  the  firft  don’t  fuffer 
fo  much  by  the  utmoft  Severity  of  the  Laws, 
as  the  other  by  their  neglect  ^  if  it  be  true 
that  hanging  is  a  lefs  Punifhment  than  ftarving 
with  Hunger,  which  is  often  the  hard  Fate  of 
fome  Prifoners  for  Debt  :  They  mu  ft  maintain 
themfelves,  for  the  Creditors  are  not  obliged 
to  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  and  the 
King  allows  them  (as  they  call  it)  nothing  but 
Drink,  that  is  to  fay,  Water.  People  are  often 
arrefted  for  Trifles,  a  few  Shillings,  perhaps, 
which  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  got  in  a 
Prifon  than  out  of  it,  and  after  fome  Time,  they 
have  not  Money  enough  for  Subfiftance,  much 
lefs  to  pay  Debts  with.  Some  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  live  on  the  Rats  and  Mice  they  have 
catched  *  others  ill  ufed  by  the  Jaylors  in  ma¬ 
ny  Refpefts,  and  afterwards  poifon’d.  Thefe 
Wretches  have  publifh’d  a  whole  Volume  of 
their  Sufferings,  and  were  in  fuch  Hafte  to  ap¬ 
prize  the  World  of  them,  that  they  wiffi’d  the 
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whole  Book  might  be  contain'd  in  the  Title» 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  at  large;  but  , 
here  you  have  the  Beginning  and  End  of  it  : 
cc  The  Cries  of  the  Opprefs’d  :  Or  a  True  and 

Melancholy  Account  of  the  unparalelfd  Suf- 
€t  ferings  of  the  poor  Prifoners  for  Debt  in  mod 
€C  of  the  Priions  in  England — with  other 

barbarous  Cruelties  not  to  be  found  in  any 
££  Hiftory  or  Nation  whatever.  The  whole  made 
<c  out  from  the  cleareft  Proofs.35  The  Book  was- 
printed  in  1691,  and  addrefs’d  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  yet 
produced  any  Effedt. 

3Tis  difficult  to  proceed  any  further  without 
exclaiming  againft  fuch  Cruelty  as  this,  which 
is  not  only  uncommon,  but  aftonilhing.  The 
Policy  of  the  Englijb ,  in  not  remedying  every 
Kind  of  Inconveniency,  as  much  as  they 
might,  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  Nations  ; 
for  to  keep  Men  in  Order,  and  make  them 
live  neighbourly  together,  muft  be  a  difficult 
and  imperfedt  Work  in  all  Countries;  but  to 
fee  Thoufands  faffer  miferably  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Prifons,  and  many  die  for  Hunger, 
and  the  Government  not  vouchlafe  to  apply 
any  Remedy,  is  what  could  not  be  well  ex- 
pedted  among  thefe  good  Natur  d  and  wealthy 
People,  (many  of  whom  are  often  choak’d  with 
their  own  Fat)  and  in  a  Country  where  the 
Pi  ' inces  Care  is  fo  extenlive  and  condefcending, 
as  to  order  the  very  Ducks  and  Fifh  in  Ponds 
to  be  well  fupply’d,  and  that  by  printed  De¬ 
clarations  polled  up  in  feveral  Places.  But  the 
great  Cruelty  of  the  Englift )  conlifts  rather  in 
tolerating  the  Evil  than  in  doing  it.  Tis  cer¬ 
tain  they  abhor  all  cruel  Things  ;  Duels,  Af- 
fallinations,  and  generally  all  Sorts  of  Violence 
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are  very  uncommon  in  this  Country,  and  I 
don’t  remember  to  have  heard  any  thing  of 
poy  toning,  except  the  two  Inftances  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  ^  for  generally  fpeaking,  an  Englijhmctn 
vents  his  Rage  upon  himfelf 

Their  abolifhing  of  Tortures  (which  are  a 
Shame  to  Chriftianityj  is  no  fmall  Proof  of  their 
Averfion  to  Cruelty.  They  are  look’d  upon  here 
with  Horror,  and  never  put  in  Practice  even  to 
difcover  the  Accomplices  in  a  Plot  -,  while  other 
Nations  that  regard  the  EngViji ;  as  Savages,  and  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  very  much  for  extraordinary  Po¬ 
lit  enefs,  ftill  retain  this  barbarous  Cuftom,  and 
carry  it  fo  far,  that  the  mod  frightful  Tortures 
are  in  the  Rank  of  common  Formalities  in 
criminal  Proceedings.  I’ll  acquaint  you  here, 
in  a  few  Words,  with  the  Method  which  the 
Evglijt )  obferve  in  Things  of  this  Nature  -,  it 
feems  to  me  to  be  fmgular,  and  I  think  it  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  thing  of  the  Kind  in  other 
Countries, 

No  Man  is  punifh’d  with  Death  without  be¬ 
ing  found  guilty  by  two  Courts  of  Juftice  -, 
the  fir  ft  conlifts  of  above  twelve  (e)  Judges,  but 
twelve  at  leaf:  mud  agree  in  Opinion,  the 
other  confifts  of  that  Number,  and  no  more, 
they  mud  all  live  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Party  accufed,  and  be  of  the  fame  Rank, 
as  near  as  po bible  ^  after  they  are  fworn,  they 
continue  together,  without  eating  or  drinking, 
tin  they  are  agreed  in  their  Yerdid  :  If  you 
obferve  well,  you’ll  find  that  all  the  Circum- 
ftances  in  the  whole  Proceeding  are  to  the  Pur- 
poie,  and  well  grounded  :  ’Tis  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  an  extraordinary  Affair  that  hap¬ 
pen’d 
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pend  fome  Years  ago:  A  Man  was  accufed  of 
Murder,  and  the  Evidence  was  fo  clear,  that 
eleven  of  the  Jmy  were  for  finding  him  guil- 
t y  without  any  Hefitation  ^  the  twelfth  would 
not  agree,  but  continued  obftinate  in  fpite  of 
all  the  Arguments  offer’d  by  the  Judge  to  con¬ 
vince  him  :  At  laft,  the  other  Jury-men,  being 
prefs’d  by  Hunger,  came  over  to  his  Opinion, 
and  fo  the  Prifoner  was  acquitted.  The  Judge, 
being  furpriz’d  at  the  Man’s  Proceeding,  ailed 
him  the  Reafon  of  it  in  private  -,  he  comply’d 
with  the  Requeft,  having  fir  ft  bound  the  Judge 
to  Secrefy.  The  Man  that  acted  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  Part  proved  to  be  the  Murderer,  but 
he  would  neither  violate  his  Oath,  nor  confient 
to  a  fécond  Murder.  When  one  confiders  the 
Concifenefs  and  Brevity  of  this  Method,  and 
reflects  at  the  fame  Time  on  the  abominable 
Tedioufnefs  in  Civil  Caufies,  which  are  fpun  out 
to  as  great  a  Length  in  this  Country,  as  any 
other,  ’tis  difficult  to  comprehend  how  Years 
fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  put  an  End  to  one 
trifling  Suit,  among  People  that  require  no  more 
than  a  Morning  to  determine  between  Life 
and  Death  *,  and  that  the  fame  People  who  are 
fo  fond  of  Liberty  in  other  Things,  can  fub- 
mit  tamely  to  the  fhameful  Tyranny  of  Law- 
Tricks,  and  of  thofe  whole  Profeffion  ’tis  to  im¬ 
prove  them. 

’Tis  furprizing  to  fee  People  fometimes  con¬ 
demn’d  for  fmall  Matters,  and  others  eafily  ac¬ 
quitted  at  the  fame  time  that  feem  to  be  much 
more  guilty  ^  the  Reafon  is,  becauie  they  don  t 
determine  any  thing  but  on  the  cleareft  Proofs,, 
without  any  Regard  to  Probability.  Here  Ma¬ 
lefactors  may  fometimes  efcape  the  Punifhments 

they  deferve ,  but  his  rare  to  fee  an  innocent 
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Man  differ  :  Tho’  thefe  Criminal  Proceedings 
are  very  moving,  yet  we  fee  them  often  at» 
tended  with  inch  gay  and  airy  Circumftances, 
(no  way  agreeable  to  fo  melancholy  a  Subjed) 
that  the  printed  Accounts  of  them  are  in  the 
Opinion  of  many  People  one  of  the  mod:  di¬ 
verting  Things  a  Man  can  read  in  London* 
Among  other  Particulars,  there’s  an  Account  of 
the  Preparations  made  by  fome  of  the  Male» 
factors  for  Death  -,  and  always  that  others  would 
not  liften  to  the  Ordinary’s  Admonitions,  or 
that  they  were  infenfible,  and  refolv’d  to  pre¬ 
pare  the m fel yes  for  Death  after  their  own  Man¬ 
ner,  which  is  a  Thing  no  way  furprizing  to 
the  People  here,  nor  perhaps  to  you  neither, 
after  all  I  have  told  you  already  in  their  Cha- 
rader  :  The  Ordinary  endeavours,  on  his  Part, 
to  perfuade  the  Reader,  that  the  Unhappinefs 
of  the  Criminals  mud:  be  imputed  to  their  ne- 
gied  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  look’d  upon  here 
not  only  as  the  heighth  of  Impiety,  but  likewife 
the  Way  to  it.  So  that  in  this  Country,  as 
well  as  in  others,  the  People  always  make 
choice  of  fome  eafy  Duty  of  Religion,  and  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  it  zealoufly,  as  if  it  were 
fomething  more  effential  than  ordinary,  and  fo 
n  may  oe  truly  lain,  that  among  the  Preachers 
the  Pepple  make  the  greateft  Number. 

dhefe  Executions,  with  the  Farces  that  at¬ 
tend  them,  have  made  me  think,  with  Aftonifli- 
ipent,  of  the  Obftinacy  of  the  LngUffi  for  not 
maicmg  fome  Change  in  their  Laws.  For  it 
appears  very  plain,  that  thefe  People  that  have 
fo  little  Fear  of  Death,  are  fenfibly  touch’d  with 
the  Appréhendons  of  any  other  Kind  of  Puni  Ai¬ 
ment -and  there’s  no  room  to  doubt,  but  one 
IS^niple  of  condemning  a  Thief  to  any  hard 
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Labour  that  was  to  continue  for  a  confidera- 
tie  Time,  would  have  more  Influence  than  all 
thefe  frequent  Executions,  which  are  fcarcely 
look’d  upon  to  be  infamous,  and  confequently 
can  never  produce  any  great  Eftedh  Something 
happen’d  not  long  fince,  as  it  were  on  Pur- 
pole  to  convince  them  of  this  Truth  $  a  Thief 
was  found  guilty  of  Healing  fome  fmall  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  fent  to  the  Work-houfe.  He  was  no 
fooner  come  out  of  it,  but  he  return’d  to  the 
old  Trade,  and  is  taken  again.  They  defign’d 
to  fend  him  once  more  to  Work,  but  he  would 
not  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  choofing  rather 
to  die,  he  own’d  that  he  had  Hole  a  Silver 
Bafon  from  a  Goldfmith,  which  he  proved,  and  fo 
got  himfelf  fairly  hang’d  for  it.  This  Contempt 
of  Death,  and  Fear  of  Labour  point  out  very 
clearly  the  way  to  free  the  Country  of  Thieves; 
and  there  are  a  great  many  Reafons  to  pre¬ 
fer  this  Kind  of  Punifhment  to  the  other,  ftnce 
all  reafonable  People  agree,  that  there’s  no  Pro» 
portion  between  the  Crime  and  the  Punifhment, 
between  Thieving  and  Death.  ’Tis  true  other 
Nations  agree  with  the  EvgliJ!)  in  this  refpedg 
but  thefe  mew  an  unaccountable  Indolence  (not 
to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  in  my  Opinion) 
in  their  neglect  of  fuch  Expedients,  as  would 
foon  put  an  End  to  the  Practice.  You  wou’d, 
perhaps,  think  that  they  look  upon  thefe  Exe¬ 
cutions  as  fo  many  publick  Shews  due  to  the 
People,  and  that  a  Stock  of  Thieves  muff  be 
kept  up  and  improv’d  for  that  End. 

There  are  many  other  Reafons  to  prove  that 
the  Laws  of  this  Country  are  far  from  being 
rigorous  ;  but  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
more  fevere  than  ordinary,  they  are  but  faintly 
executed,  I  believe  there  has  been  enough  faid 

to 
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to  fatisfy  you,  that  a  Man  ought  not  to  be 
furprized  to  hear  the  People  value  their  Laws  ve¬ 
ry  much,  and  think  them  the  beft  in  the  World. 
3Tis  much  more  furprizing,  that  People  of  fuch 
good  Senfe,  lhould  not  make  ufe  of  it  on  thefe, 
as  well  as  on  other  Occafions,  by  accommodating 
their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  to  their  Neceliities  : 
But  I  believe  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  Rea- 
fon  partly  in  the  Form  of  their  Government  :  It 
feems  the  great  Bufinefs  of  Parliament  is  to 
watch  the  King,  and  his  to  watch  the  Parlia¬ 
ment-,  fo  that  the  People,  which  both  of  them 
endeavour  to  manage,  enjoy,  in  the  mean  time, 
all  the  Licentioufnefs  they  can  wifh  for.  Be¬ 
tides,  his  certain,  that  fuch  free  and  wealthy 
People  as  the  Englijb ,  can’t  be  fo  eafily  brought 
to  follow, any  Party,  as  others;  being  too  much 
accuftom’d  to  gratify  their  own  Humour  in 
obeying.  I  could  readily  add  a  third  Reafon, 
that  the  fame  found  Underftanding  which  ren¬ 
ders  a  Man  truly  great,  unhappily  inclines  him 
ratjicr  to  iiiun  publick  Affairs  than  to  redrefs 
them. 

I  embrace  you,  SIR,  &c. 
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HAT  you  defir’d  of  me,  Sir,  in  your 
laft,  puts  me  in  Mind  of  an  Affair 
that  happen'd  here  not  long  fince. 
A  Mufician  fat  down  to  fing  to 
fome  of  his  Friends.  After  he  had 
entertain’d  them  with  fome  of  his  heft  Airs,  one 
of  the  Company  defir’d  him  to  fing  a  Ballad  then 
in  Vogue.  The  Mufician  being  provok’d  at  fuch 
Ufage,  gave  him  a  terrible  look,  and  went  away, 
without  finging  any  more.  I  will  not  take  up¬ 
on  me  to  maintain  that  the  Letters  I  write  to 
you  were  fine  Airs  -,  but  ’tis  certain  that  the  De- 
fcription  of  London ,  which  you  defire,  is  no 
more  than  a  kind  of  a  Ballad,  in  Comparifon  of 
the  People  that  live  in  it,  and  that  you  muft 
think  me  very  good,  if  I  continue  finging  after 
fuch  an  Affront.  I  don’t,  however,  approve  of 
the  Mufician’s  ill  Humour  :  And  fince  you  are 
for  Ballads,  I  am  refolv’d  you  fhall  have  them. 

London  is  fituated  in  a  Plain  along  the  Thames , 
which  is  here  in  the  Form  of  a  Half-moon*,  the 
Plain  is  fomewhat  fhelving,  fo  that  the  Situation 
is  very  agreeable.  And  tho’  ’tis  at  this  Time  the 
greateft  City  in  Europe,  the  People  are  ftill  adding 
to  it  ^  and  greatNumbers  coming  from  all  Sides 
to  fettle  in  it,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  build 
whole  Streets. 

i  The  Streets  are  wide  and  fixait,  efpecially 
thofe  that  have  been  built  fince  the  great  Fire, 

which 
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which  are  about  half  the  City.  They  want  no¬ 
thing  but  to  be  better  paved.  ’Tis  furprizing, 
that  in  fuch  a  wealthy  City  (where  People  never 
retrench  any  thing  for  being  fuperfiuous)  they 
fhould  negled  what  is  really  neceftary,  and  be 
laving  in  a  thing  that  might  keep  them  from  the 
Dirt  and  the  Duft. 

The  Houfes  are  built  with  Bricks,  and  made 
very  convenient,  the  ftnalleft  Corners  are  ufeful 
for  fomething  or  other.  The  Ground  is  very 
dear,  fo  that  People  make  the  moft  of  it.  Thejr 
take  it  commonly  for  a  certain  time,  forty  or 
fifty  Years  perhaps,  and  calculate  Things  with 
fo  much  Exactnefs,  that  the  Buildings  feldom 
ftand  much  longer.  But  they  are  fometimes  out  - 
in  their  Computations  ^  and  his  common  to  fee 
fome  of  thefe  daring  Accomptants  cruflfd  to 
pieces  by  Houfes  that  drop  before  the  End  of 
the  Term.  Their  way  of  Building  is  both  agree¬ 
able  and  expeditious,  A  Man  in  this  Place  has 
the  Pleafure  of  feeing  his  Houfe  built  in  lefs 
time,  than  is  allow’d  in  other  Countries  for  lay¬ 
ing  the  Foundation.  Let  us  now  go  on  to  the 
chief  Places  of  this  great  City.  I  am  fenfible  I 
promife  too  much,  and  that  Prints  would  be 
more  proper  than  a  Letter  ^  but  5tis  that  you  de¬ 
lire,  and  not  Prints,  and  my  Deiign  is  to  pleafe 
you. 

^  Whitehall  is  fituated  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Park,  and  is  a  great  old  Houfe,  very  ugly, 
but  very  convenient.  It  has  nothing  like  a  Pa¬ 
lace  but  the  Banqnetthig-houfe  ^  the  reft  is  a 
heap  of  ill  built  Houfes,  which  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  join.  This  is  the  ordinary  Refidence  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  But  the  prefent  King 
lives  at  Kenfivgton ,  in  a  fmall  Houfe  which  he 
bought  of  a  private  Perfbn,  the  Smoak  and  thick 
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Air  of  London  not  agreeing  with  his  Conftitution. 
5Tis  about  a  Mile  and  an  half  from  it,  and  has 
nothing  extraordinary  either  for  Building  or  Gar¬ 
dening. 

St.  James  s  is  another  Royal  Palace  -,  ’t is  old, 
and  very  irregular,  but  convenient  and  large. 
There's  nothing  elfe  to  make  it  agreeable,  but 
the  Profpedt  of  the  Park,  which  is  near  it.  Let 
us  get  into  it,  to  refrefh  ourfelves  a  little  after 
the  Fatigue  ofdefcribing  the  three  Royal  Palaces. 

The  Park  is  a  large  Extent  of  Ground  with 
Walks  fet  with  Trees  all  round,  which  are  very 
agreeable.  There's  a  Canal  in  the  middle  edg’d 
with  Trees,  where  one  may  fee  the  Ducks  fwim- 
ming  ^  the  reft  is  Meadow,  and  Pafture  for  Deer 
and  Cows.  Its  great  Beauty  confifts  in  bring¬ 
ing  (as  it  were)  the  Country  into  the  City.  I 
am  inform’d,  King  Charles  II.  intended  to  have 
added  more  Ornaments  to  it,  and  that  he  had  fent 
for  a  fkillful  Perfon  from  Paris  for  that  Purpofe, 
the  fame  that  defign’d  the  Scheme  for  adorning 
the  Tailleries.  After  he  had  taken  a  narrow 
Yiew  of  the  Place,  he  found  that  its  native  Beau¬ 
ty,  Country  Air,  and  Deferts,  had  fomething 
greater  in  them,  than  any  thing  he  could  con¬ 
trive,  and  perfuaded  the  King  to  let  it  alone.  So 
the  Park  remains  in  the  fame  State,  that  is,  a 
fine  Country-like  Place,  and  is  the  more  agreea¬ 
ble,  in  my  Opinion,  becaufe  it  has  neither  Art 
nor  Regularity.  This  is  the  Place  where  People 
goto  get  rid  of  the  Dirt,  Confufion,  and  Noife  of 
this  great  City,  and  where  the  Ladies  in  fine 
Weather  difplay  all  their  Ornaments.  They 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  as  I  have  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  and  their  Splendour  is  the  more  iurpnzmg, 
becaufe  we  imagine  ’tis  in  the  Country  we  fee 
them. 

There’s 
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There’s  another  Rojral  Palace  to  be  defcribed, 
which  is  called  Somerfet-boiife.  ’Tis  no  fmall 
Concern  to  me  that  I  cannot  gratify  you  in  this* 
and  to  find  myfelf  obliged  to  lend  you  an  imper¬ 
fect  Account  of  London  for  Want  of  fo  impor¬ 
tant  an  Article*  The  Truth  ont  is,  I  did  not 
forefee  that  any  one  would  fet  me  to  this  Talk* 
and  befides,  not  being  over  curious  to  fee  Build¬ 
ings,  I  unhappily  negleded  this.  But,  if  you 
pleafe,  IT1  fay  fomething  of  the  Thames,  which 
runs  juft  by  it. 

Next  to  the  Park,  I  fee  nothing  more  agreea¬ 
ble  or  commodious  than  the  River.  I  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  its  Breadth  or  Depth,  which,  with  the 
Advantage  of  the  Tides,  render  it  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  largeft  Ships  of  War,  and  ’tis  to  this 
that  the  Wealth  and  Greatnefs  of  the  City  is 
owing.  What  pleafes  me  befides  is,  the  Gentle- 
nefs  of  its  Stream,  and  a  thoufand  little  Boats 
that  cover  it,  and  pafs  from  one  End  of  the  City 
to  the  other  when  People  have  Bufinefs,  or  for 
Pleafure  when  they  have  none.  On  thefe  Occa- 
fions  there  are .  fometimes  great  Numbers  of 
Hautboys  and  Violins,  which  render  the  Amufe- 
ments  on  the  Water  extremely  delightful. 

There’s  a  private  Houfe  more  ftateiy  than  all 
I  have  mention  d,  and  is  properly  what  Travel¬ 
lers  call  a  Thing  worth  feeing  ♦,  this  is  my  Lord 
Montague  s.  The  Englifi  are  modeft  enough, 
when  they  go  no  further  than  to  fay,  ’tis  the 
fin  eft  Houfe  in  London -,  if  they  don’t  imagine 
that  that  comprehends  every  thing.  The  Houfe 
wants  nothing  but  Furniture  and  People  :  You 

wouLd  think  ’tis  a  Prince’s  Palace  that  "does  not 
live  in  it. 

are  lèverai  Squares  in  London ,  fame  of 
them  are  very  fine,  and  furrounded  with  Palli- 
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fadoes  and  Rails,  but  they  are  generally  far  fhort 
of  what  they  might  be  made.  They  are  not 
much  adorn'd,  and  few  People  flop  to  amufe 
themfelves  about  them,  which  would  be  very 
proper  for  this  great  City,  and  would  fhew  the 
Number,  Wealth,  and  leifure  Time  of  the  In¬ 
habitants.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Park 
makes  People  negledt  thefe  Places,  and  that  they 
are  not  fpacious  enough  for  thofe  that  walk  fait. 
I  am  likewife  of  Opinion,  that  the  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Coffee-houfes,  where  People  fee  one  ano¬ 
ther  conveniently,  is  one  Reafon  that  thele 
Squares  are  fo  little  frequented.  But  whatever 
Tis,  be  fure  to  remember  this  as  a  thing  very 
remarkable,  that  there  are  a  great  many  Places 
in  London  called  Squares,  where  People  may 
walk,  and  where  few  do. 

The  Tower  of  London  well  defer ves  a  whole 
Letter  ^  and  generally  fpeaking,  it  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  the  Pocket-Books  of  the 
Gentlemen  that  travel.  ’Tis  the  Citadel  of  the 
City  ^  the  Arfenal,  thePrifon  for  People  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  the  Mint.  I  don't  remember  all,  and 
5tis  poffible  I  may  have  forgot  half  its  Titles. 
There  they  Ihew  Crowns  and  Sceptres,  Axes, 
and  Clubs,  Lions,  Leopards,  and  other  terrible 
Things.  The  Governor  of  a  young  Gentleman, 
not  long  fince,  examin’d  all  very  carefully,  and 
i^as  of  Opinion,  that  the  Thing  which  deferv’d 
chiefly  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  was  the  Axe  that 
cut  off  the  Head  of  a  Queen  0 i'  England  ^  he 
made  the  }mung  Gentleman  under  his  Care,  take 
off  his  Glove,  and  hold  the  Axe  in  his  Hand, 
that  he  might  boaft  of  it  on  Occalion. 

If  you  have  any  Friend  that  is  curious,  and 
that  intends^  to  travel  into  England ,  you  may 
give  him  an  important  Piece  of  Advice  *  that  is, 

that 
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that  he  need  not  be  in  much  hafte,  for  St.  Paul's 
Church  is  not  yet  finiffi’d  -,  People  are  confiant- 
1  y  at  work  upon  it,  and  ’tis  in  a  very  forward 
Condition.  Tis  only  waiting  five  or  fix  Years, 
at  moft,  to  have  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  it  com- 
pleatly  finifli’d  j  ’tis  one  of  the  largeft  Churches 
in  Europe ,  and  is  capable  of  putting  a  flop  to  all 
the  Corruption  of  London ,  provided  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Sermons  is  anfwerable  to  the  largenefs  of 
the  Building. 

That  of  Wejlminfter  is  very  curious  for  its  An¬ 
tiquity,  the  Tombs,  and  Epitaphs  of  the  illu- 
ftrious  People  that  are  interred  in  it,  and  alfo  for 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  5  but  above  all,  for 
its  being  the  Place  appointed  for  the  Coronation 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  If  a  Man  has  not  the 
Happinefs  to  fee  this  rare  Ceremony,  he  may, 
however,  get  fome  intelligent  Perfon,  as  he 
views  the  Church,  to  fhew  him  the  Manner  of 
performing  the  whole,  and  then  form  an  Idea  of 
it  with  the  Satisfaction  of  imagining  himfelf  to 
have  been  on  the  Spot. 

The  Lately  Building  call’d  the  Royal  Exchange, 
is  another  Ornament  of  the  City,  and  might 
furniffi  Matter  enough  for  a  Defcription,  which, 
no  doubt,  would  become  one  of  the  Ornaments 
of  my  Letter,  could  I  perfuade  myfelf  to  under¬ 
take  it  ^  but  feveral  Obftacles  Land  in  the  way, 
and  efpecially  the  Apprehenfion  I  am  under  left 
I  fhould  not  perform  fo  great  a  Talk  with  the 
Ex  a  chiefs  which  is  fo  neceffary  and  agreeable  in 
the  Defcription  of  Buildings.  I’ll  tell  you  no 
more  of  it  than  this,  that  the  Merchants  meet 
there  every  Day  at  a  certain  Hour,  and  that  Î 
have  had  fometimes  the  Pleafure  to  fee  from  its 
Top,  the  World  in  Epitome,  and  laugh’d  to  fee 
Men,  for  a  little  Gain,  ftir  about  like  a  Swarm 
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Ants,  and  hear  them  humming  like  a  Swarm  of 
Èees. 

The  Monument  ftands  near  the  Royal  Exchange  % 
I  muft  tell  you  what  it  is,  for  then  I  fhall  have 
the  better  Opportunity  of  giving  you  an  Account 
of  an  Infcription,  being  an  effential  Thing  to  a 
Relation  of  Travels  $  it  gives  them  an  Air  of  Li¬ 
terature  and  Importance  which  they  have  not 
without  it,  and  makes  them  immortal,  if  any 
Thing  can.  The  Monument  is  a  Column  of  the 
Dorick  Order,  chamber’d  and  hollow,  ’tis  rais’d 
near  the  Place  where  the  Fire  begun.  This  be^ 
ing  the  higheft  Building  about  London ,  People 
go  to  the  Top  for  a  Profpect,  and  ’tis  the  firft 
Place  vifited  by  curious  Travellers.  There’s  a 
long  Infcription  at  the  Bottom,  by  which  the 
Papifts  are  charg’d  in  bitter  Terms  with  being 
the  Incendiaries.  King  Jaines  order’d  it  to  be 
erafed;  afterwards  the  EvgliJI)  had  it  cut  deeper 
than  it  was.  And  fince  they  are  a  People  fuff 
jebt  to  Revolutions,  ’tis  not  improbable  but  they 
may  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  even  of  the  Foum 
dation,  if  they  are  fo  very  obftinate  about  their 
Infcription. 

’Tis  no  fmall  Concern  to  me,  now  I  have  em 
ter’d  on  fo  curious  an  Affair,  that  I  can’t  go  any 
further,  and  entertain  you  with  the  Plan  of  fome 
Building,  the  Defcription  of  a  Tomb,  Blazoning 
of  a  Coat  of  Arms,  an  Account  of  fome  Bas  Re¬ 
liefs,  a  Differ tation  on  fome  Medal,  or,  in  a 
Word,  that  I  can’t  reftore  fome  Infcription  half 
worn  out,  which  would  rai fe  me  even  to  the  Sub¬ 
lime.  In  the  room  of  all  this,  Sir,  I  prefènt 
you  with  an  humble  and  fincere  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  my  Want  of  Capacity  for  Things  of 
that  Kind.  I  muft  even  confefs,  my  Negligence 
has  been  fo  very  great,  as  not  to  fee  the  Cere- 
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mony  of  giving  Judgment  againft  a  Lord,  which 
happen’d  lince  my  coming  to  London ,  and  that  I 
did  not  go  to  the  Horfe-Races,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Diverfions  in  England.  Dare  I  tell 
it  ?  I  have  even  neglected  to  lee  the  King  in  his 
Robes,  and  the  famous  Univerfities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge .  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
feen. 

There’s  a  prodigious  Number  of  Coffee-houfes 
.  in  London ,  the  Outfides  have  nothing  remarka¬ 
ble,  or  worth  defcribing  -,  fo  that  I’ll  fpeak  only 
of  their  Cuftoms,  which  deferve  fome  Notice* 
becaufe  moll  of  the  Men  refort  to  them  to  pafs 
mway  the  Time.  Thefe  Coffee-houfes  are  the 
confiant  Rendezvous  for  Men  of  Bulinefs  as  well 
as  the  idle  People,  fo  that  a  Man  is  fooner  alk’d 
about  his  Coffee-houfe  than  his  Lodging.  Be¬ 
tides  Coffee,  there  are  many  other  Liquors  which 
People  can’t  well  relifh  at  firft.  They  fmoak, 
game,  and  read  the  Gazettes ,  and  fometimes 
make  them  too.  Here  they  treat  of  Matters  of 
State,  the  Interefts  of  Princes,  and  the  Honour 
of  Huibands,  &c.  In  a  Word,  his  here  the  Eng- 
lifb  difcourfe  freely  of  every  Thing,  and  where 
they  may  be  known  in  a  little  Time  ^  their  Cha¬ 
racter,  likewife,  may  be  partly  difcover’d,  even 
by  People  that  are  Strangers  to  the  Language. 
It  appears  coolly  in  their  Difcourfes,  and  Atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they  hear  *  you  don’t  fee  them  in¬ 
terrupt  one  another,  nor  lèverai  fpeak  in  g  at  the 
fame  Time.  They  reprefent  thefe  Coffee-houfes 
as  the  mod  agreeable  Things  in  London ,  and 
they  are,  in  my  Opinion,  very  proper  Places  to 
find  People  that  a  Man  has  Bulinefs  with,  or  to 
pafs  away  the  Time  a  little  more  agreeably, 
perhaps,  than  he  can  do  at  Home  -,  but  in  other 
refpecis  they  are  loathfome,  full  of  Smoak  like  a 

Guard- 
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Guard-Room,  and  as  much  crowded.  I  believe 
?tis  thefe  Cofiee-houfes  that  furniih  the  Inhabit 
tailts  of  this  great  City  with  Slander,  for  there 
one  hears  exadt  Accounts  of  every  thing  done  in 
Town,  as  if  it  were  but  a  Village. 

The  Shops  are  handfome  and  large,  and  there’s 
no  room  to  fear  the  dangerous  Civility  *f  the 
People  of  Paris ,  that  would  engage  a  Man  to  buy 
more  than  he  has  a  Mind  to  do  $  nor  the  cold 
and  blunt  Behaviour  of  the  Dutch  Merchant,  that 
is  always  for  faving  Charges  5  you  are  neither 
footh’d  nor  Power’d  by  the  Merchants  in  London, 
They  leldom  afk  too  much  :  Strangers  buy  as 
cheap  as  others.  ’Tis  true,  the  Eiiglif!)  pay  fo 
roundly  for  every  thing,  that  the  Merchants  can 
do  no  more  than  ufe  us  as  if  we  were  Englif/j  • 
but  we  are  oblig’d  to  them  for  not  diftinguiihmg 
us  in  the  odious  Manner  they  do  on  other  Occa- 
fions,  which  is  more  provoking  than  the  Lofs  of 
the  Money  they  fharp  us  of. 

That  you  may  think  me  an  exad  Writer,  you 
fhall  have  an  Article  on  the  Taverns,  and  ’tis 
furprizing  that  we  Travellers  fhobld  fay  fo  little 
of  them,  fince  they  are,  perhaps,  the  Things  We 
are  beft  acquainted  with.  Evei/y  Thing  is  ex* 
ceiiively  dear  in  them,  but  fo  far  ail  are  treated 
alike.  Fiih  Entertainments  are  much  better 
here  than  m  Paris  ^  but  there’s  no  Companion  in 
other  Things,  efpecially  the  Attendance  •  and  it 
muft  be  owned  that  a  Tavern  is  the  proper  Place 
tor  Hafte  and  Forwardnefs.  I  had  like  to  have 
forgot  fomething  very  particular  and  important, 
the  Tavern  Signs  are  extraordinary  big,  and 
magnificent  ^  I  have  feen  fome  in  Villages  that 
were  worth  pretty  near  as  much  as  the  Taverns 
themfelvegs 
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There  are  great  Numbers  of  Hackney  Coaches 
in  London,  they  are  pretty  cheap,  and  ready  at 
a  Moment’s  Warning  -,  all  the  Crofs-ways,  and 
Corners  of  Streets  are  crowded  with  them.  The 
Coachmen  keep  in  their  Boxes,  but  watch  Peo¬ 
ple  narrowly  as  they  pafs  by,  and  run  towards 
a  Man  on  the  leaf!  Signal  :  This,  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  is  one  of  the  Advantages  which  London 
has  of  Paris .  And  without  this  Conveniency, 
People  wou’d  pafs  their  Time  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rently  in  this  Place,  for  it  rains  continually  in 
Winter  5  and  the  Streets  being  ill  pav’d,  are 
fcarce  fit  for  walking.  Sometimes  a  thick  Fog 
mixed  with  an  offenfive  and  unwholefome  Smoak, 
covers  the  Town  ^  fo  that  in  London  a  Man  is 
employ’d  either  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the 
Dirt,  or  fnut  up  in  a  Coach,  to  prevent  being 
blacken’d  or  poifon’d  with  the  Smoak.  Befides 
this,  the  Streets  are  very  ill  ferv’d  with  Lights 
in  the  Night-time  $  ’tis  true,  for  fome  time  they 
have  made  ufe  of  Lamps,  but  there’s  not  a 
fufficient  Number  of  themy  and  befides,  they 
are  made  after  fuch  a  Fafhion,  that  a  Man  is  ra¬ 
ther  dazzled  than  lighted  from  the  only  Side  which 
caffs  a  Light. 

The  Winter  Dirt  is  follow’d  by  intolerable 
heaps  of  Summer  Duff  ^  it  fpreads  every  where, 
and  fometimes  makes  very  fine  Houfes  unfit  for 
Habitation.  Then  People  retire  to  the  Country, 
and  you  wou’d  fay  that  the  EngliJI. ;  muff  have 
Duff  to  make  them  go.  This  may,  perhaps, 
perfuade  you,  that  the  Country  here  is  not  agree¬ 
able,  or  that  the  Englifi  have  no  great  Inclina¬ 
tion  for  it  *  but  this  is  not  altogether  true,  and 
before  I  finifh  my  Letter,  I  muff  fay  fomething 
of  it.  And  now  I  hope  your  Curiofity  is  entire¬ 
ly  gratify ’d,  after  all  I  have  told  you  about  the 
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City  of  London ,  and  that  you’ll  put  it  in  the 
Number  of  thole  you  know,  afid  myfelf  among 
the  complaifant  People,  that  can’t  refufe  their 
Friends  any  thing,  and  that  find  nothing  impôt 
fible,  when  they  are  refolv’d  to  pleafe  them. 

The  Country  is  moftly  plain,  but  not  uniform, 
which  makes  flat  Countries  very  dilagreeable. 
There  are  Hills  here  and  there,  lo  that  you  have 
always  a  Profpedf.  You  may  fee  Rivulets  wind¬ 
ing  5  and  Woods  of  feveral  forts,  Parks,  and  fine 
Houfes.  But  what  is  more  agreeable  than  all  the 
reft,  is  the  Verdure,  which  is  more  lively  and 
durable  than  in  other  Countries,  but  they  pay 
pretty  dear  for  it,  fince  the  moift  Air  by  which 
5ris  nouriflfd,  foon  puts  an  End  to  their  fine 
Weather,  fo  that  they  have  nothing  but  Leaves, 
when  other  People  have  Fruit  :  Theirs  have  but 
little  tafte,  except  the  Golden  Pippins ,  which  I 
believe  I  have  faid  fomething  of  already.  Their 
Flowers  have  little  fmell  *  their  Game  is  infipid* 
and  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  good  Water  any 
where  $  and  they  have  no  Wine,  which  is  a 
greater  Mortification  to  them  than  all  the  reft  : 
You  know  there  are  no  Vineyards  in  England , 
and  tho’  they  bring  Wine  from  other  Countries, 
yet  they  have  not  the  Pleafure  of  eating  Grapes, 
which  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  great  Inconveni- 
ency  of  Countries  that  have  no  Vineyards. 

The  Englijl)  value  this  Country  I  have  been  de¬ 
scribing,  at  a  very  high  rate  -,  they  boaft  of  it 
in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  and  prefer  it  to  all 
the  Countries  in  the  World,  as  they  do  thern- 
felves  to  all  other  Nations»  I  wifh  it  were  in  my 
Power  to  give  you  an  Account  of  their  Manner 
of  Living  -  but  I  never  durft  inform  myfelf  ftifi 
ficiently  about  it.  I  am  told,  they  make  one 
another  long  and  frequent  Vifits  at  Hunting 
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Matches,  and  at  Entertainments  -,  the  firft  con* 
Efts  in  running  fkft,  and  the  other  in  drinking 
hard  -,  but  X  niuft  not  forget  one  Circumftance 
among  the  reft,  that  there  are  fome  Occafions, 
where  the  People  that  value  themfelves  for  do¬ 
ing  every  thing  in  order,  get  but  half  drunk 
with  the  Man  of  the  Houfe,  that  they  may  after¬ 
wards  compleat  the  Work  thro5  the  good  Will  of 
the  Servants.  They  have  fome  other  very  par¬ 
ticular  Ways  which  I  take  no  Notice  of  here, 
becaufe  X  know  them  but  by  Report  :  I  was  fa- 
tisfy’d  with  this  uncertain  Intelligence,  left  there 
might  be  fome  Myfteries  in  the  way,  which 
none  can  approach  unpuniftfd. 

X  am  but  juft  return’d  from  a  ftiort  Journey  I 
took  into  the  Country,  but  X  have  not  feen  any 
thing  worth  relating,  except  Sir  JTilliam  Temples 
Place  of  Retirement,  and  another  Houfe  that  is 
not  fo  folitary.  X  happen’d  by  chance  to  be  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  that  famous  Negociator 
and  Philofopher,  and  in  the  Interim  I  recollect¬ 
ed  fomething  X  had  read  a  few  Days  before  in 
one  of  his  Books  :  That  England  was  exclaim’d 
againft  in  the  World,  for  no  other  Reafon  but 
becaufe  Strangers  that  come  to  viftt  her,  had, 
generally  fpeaking,  no  other  knowledge  of  her 
than  what  they  got  in  their  Inns,  and  by  People 
worth  nothing  •  and  perhaps  without  Merit, 
Birth,  or  Fortune  to  give  them  an  Opportunity 
of  knowing  People  of  Figure.  X  thought  a  Man 
that  reproach’d  Strangers  after  fuch  a  Manner, 
could  not  excufe  himfelf  from  giving  a  good  Re¬ 
ception  to  thofe  that  went  to  vitit  him,  and  be- 
1  ides  that,  X  had  no  Reafon  to  be  apprehenlive  of 
any  violent  or  boifterous  Diverfions.  X  went  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  was  receiv’d  with  great  Civility, 
but  this,  in  my  Opinion,  is  nothing  to  the  King¬ 
dom 
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dom  in  general  3  for  there  are  but  few  fuch  as 
Sir  William  Temple  in  England,  no  more  than  in 
other  Countries,  and  a  few  fuch  able  Men  as  he, 
conclude  nothing  for  their  Country  $  for  they 
polfefs  all  the  good  Qualities  of  the  Nations  they 
are  acquainted  with.  I  fpoke  to  him  about  his 
Writings  ^  he  afk’d  me  whether  I  had  read  them 
in  EngliJJ)  or  in  French  $  and  on  my  telling  him 
it  was  in  French ,  he  complain’d  of  the  Tranfla- 
tion,  faying,  that  they  had  barbaroujly  murder  d 
it.  Here  I  faw  the  Model  of  an  agreeable 
Place  of  Retirement  :  ’Tis  far  enough  from  the 
City  not  to  fear  Vifits,  the  Air  is  wholefome, 
the  Land  good,  the  ProfpeCt  bounded,  but  plea- 
fant,  a  River  runs  by  the  Houfe,  and  makes  the 
only  Noife  that  is  heard  ^  the  Houle  is  fmall, 
but  convenient,  and  nicely  furnifh’d  *,  the  Gar¬ 
den  proportion’d  to  the  Houfe  and  cultivated  by 
the  Owner,  bimfelf  free  from  Bulinefs,  and,  ill 
all  Appearance,  without  Defigns,  few  Servant s, 
and  fome  People  of  Senfe  to  keep  him  Company, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Things  in  the 
Country,  to  the  Man  that  is  fo  happy  as  to  have 
it.  I  obferv’d,  at  the  fame  time,  the  EffeCt  of 
all  this  »,  Sir  William  is  healthful  and  briik,  and 
tho’  he  is  much  troubled  with  the  Gout,  and  ad¬ 
vanc’d  in  Years,  yet  he  tired  me  with  walking, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  fome  Rain  that  fell  in 
the  mean  time,  he  would,  I  believe,  have  obli¬ 
ged  me  to  call  for  Quarter.  You  may  well  ima¬ 
gine  I  did  not  fee  all  this  without  fighing  feveral 
times,  and  reflecting  on  the  Reafons  that  car¬ 
ried  me  to  this  Place,  to  difturb  People  in  their 
Retirement. 

The  good  old  Gentleman  thought  I  was  not 
recompenc’d  enough  for  my  Trouble,  fince  I 
faw  nothing  but  his  Houfe ,  and  tho’  I  allur’d 
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him  I  was  much  more  curious  in  Men  than  in 
Buildings,  and  that  I  was  fatisfy’d  with  the 
Honour  of  feeing  him,  he  would  have  me,  by 
all  Means,  vifit  the  Duke  of  Somerje? s  Country 
Houfe  at  Petfworth ,  before  I  return’d  to  London , 
he  complimented  me  with  Horfes  and  Servants 
to  conduct  me,  and  fearing  that  the  Duke  might 
be  gone  to  London ,  he  made  Lady  Temple  write 
to  the  Dutchefs.  The  Duke  receiv’d  me  very 
civilly.  He  lives  retir’d  in  the  Country  for  the 
moft  part,  if  a  Man  can  call  it  a  Retirement, 
where  there  are  above  a  hundred  Servants,  a 
finer  Palace  than  the  King’s,  and  as  good  a  Ta¬ 
ble.  1  am  of  Opinion,  a  moderate  Income  is  as 
cfiential  to  Retirement,  as  it  is  to  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  Life,  and  that  a  Man  of  boundlefs  Riches 
has  too  great  a  Talk  upon  his  Hands.  I  was 
conftantly  thinking,  in  this  ftately  Palace,  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  folitary  Houfe  and  little 
Garden,  which  made  me  dream  of  the  Pleafure 
of  a  private  and  quiet  Life.  I  did  not  think  of 
any  thing  elfe,  and  return’d  to  London  with  all 
the  Expedition  that  could  be,  to  prepare  Things 
for  my  Departure. 

Now,  Sir,  I  take  Leave  of  you,  and  will  not 
think  my  long  Travels  into  England  to  be  in 
vain,  if  my  Letters  give  you  any  Pleafure,  or  if 
they  hinder  you  now,  that  you  are  fo  near,’  from 
coming  over,  and  doing  that  common  and  un¬ 
profitable  Thing  call’d  a  Tour  into  England . 
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Concerning  the 


French  Nation,  &c. 


Letter  I. 


S  I  R, 

îE  Pleafure  I  have  had  in  fending 
Letters  to  you  concerning  England^ 
and  that  which  you  fay  they  have 
given  you,  puts  me  into  the  Hu¬ 
mour  of  writing  to  jrou  about 
France ,  and  the  French  Nation. 
Here  Jtis  eafy  for  me  that  am  unpolifh’d  and  a 
Swifsj  to  excufe  myfelf  (were  it  neceffary)  from 
fo  bold  an  Undertaking  :  It  will  look  as  if  I  had 
exercis’d  my  Parts  and  fet  them  an  Edge  on  ano¬ 
ther  Nation,  before  I  begun  with  the  French . 
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As  to  the  Objection  of  my  venturing  to  cha¬ 
racterize  Nations,  without  being  frighten’d  at 
the  private  Characters  of  the  Men  that  compofe 
them,  I  am  of  Opinion  ’tis  not  fo  bold  an  En- 
terprize  as  it  teems  to  be  at  firft.  Men  change 
and  differ  from  one  another,  but  the  Difference 
does  not  alter  the  Character  of  the  Nation  •  it 
only  introduces  Tome  Diverfity.  I  muft  defire 
you  to  obferve,  that  when  I  fpealc  of  the  French 
Nation,  I  mean  by  it  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
People,  and  that  I  except  Perfons  of  Merit  out 
of  it  ;  they  are  above  the  Character  of  their  Na¬ 
tion,  and  muft  be  treated  of  diftinctly.  I  like- 
wife  except  luch  other  Perfons,  as  are  diftin- 
guififid  on  Account  of  their  Conftitutions,  or  any 
other  particular  Circumftances,  for  my  Defig n 
is  to  fpeak  of  the  Multitude  only,  that  is,  the 
French  Nation. 

The  French  are  more  forward  in  (hewing  their 
heft  Side,  and  anticipating  People’s  Expectation 
than  any  other  Nation  :  ’Tis  by  that  way  which 
firft  offers  it  ft  If,  that  Ï  muft  begin  to  make  them 
known  to  you.  They  are  eafy  of  Accefs,  civil, 
obliging,  and  forward -,  they  appear  to  be  fincere, 
open  and  very  affectionate  they  love  to  pleafe 
People,  and  to  do  it  readily  and  with  a  good 
Grace.  They  feem  to  be  cut  out  for  Society  in 
every  refpedt  -,  they  love  Mankind,  and  deferve 
to  be  loved.  But  they  are  not,  for  the  moft  part, 
content  with  the  Sentiments  of  Friendftiip  which 
thejr  infpire  -,  they  muft  be  applauded  and  ad¬ 
mired,  and  particularly  by  us  Strangers.  They 
look  upon  us  as  if  we  were  made  for  that  End, 
and  as  it  were  to  admire  them  before-hand  *  it 
muft  be  own’d  thejr  are  not  altogether  miftaken, 
and  that  Strangers  are,  generally  {peaking,  what 
they  fuppofe  them  to  be.  The  Things  they 
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would  have  us  admire  in  them  above  the  reft, 
are  their  Wit,  their  Sprightlinefs,  Politenefs, 
and  Behaviour.  They  think  a  Man's  greateft 
Merit  confifts  in  them,  and  pretend  to  be  diftin- 
guifh’d  from  the  reft  of  the  World  on  that  fcore  5 
and  it  muft  be  allow'd,  that  the  Character  of  the 
French ,  with  refpeCt  to  their  Vivacity,  and  the 
good  Opinion  they  have  of  themfelves,  is  diftin- 
guifh’d  from  that  of  all  other  Nations.  ’Tis  true, 
all  have  fome  Prefumption,  and  Self-love  is  fo 
much  diffus’d  among  Men,  that  People  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  have  each  their 
Share,  and  make  themlelves  ridiculous  bjr  the 
Advantage  which  they  pretend  to  have  of  others. 
But  it  varies  according  to  its  Object  *  fome  value 
themfelves  one  way,  and  fome  another,  and  this 
is  it  that  partly  forms  their  different  Characters. 
Vivacity,  and  the  Pleafure  it  gives  the  French , 
are  the  principal  Tilings  that  (hew  theirs. 

But  this.  Vivacity,  which  is  their  known  Cha¬ 
racter,  has  the  fame  Fate  with  fuch  as  are  equi¬ 
vocal  or  ambiguous,  and  depend  only  on  Opi¬ 
nion  5  for  if  fome  are  charmed  with  it,  and 
think  the  French  the  firfh  Nation  in  the  World, 
there  are  others  at  the  fame  time  that  have  no 
Regard  for  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  dis¬ 
agreeable.  They  pretend  that  Men  ought,  for 
the  moft  Part,  to  be  cool  and  plain,  according  to 
their  ufual  way  of  walking,  and  that  a  fpright- 
ly  Nation,  that  fpeaks  nothing  but  Wit,  deferves 
to  be  admired  much  after  the  fame  Manner  that 
another  Nation  fliould  be,  that  never  ftirr’d  but 
when  they  danc’d.  They  maintain  that  good  Senfe 
is  the  effential  Quality  of  Man,  and  that  ’tis  it 
which  unites  Men,  and  that  this  fprightly  Wit, 
which  they  prefer  to  good  Senfe,  and  the  Senti¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  the  Heart,  may  not  be  entirely  what 
People  imagine.  They  obferve,  that  moft  of 
thofe  who  acknowledge  this  Character  of  the 
French,  admire  them  the  lefs,  and  that  the  more 
they  know  them,  the  lefs  they  agree  with  them,' 
and  that  they  fee  thro’  the  Varnifi,  which  at 
firft  is  dazzling  and  pleafant  ;  and  perhaps  not 
without  Reafon.  It  may  even  be  true  that  thefe 
fair  Appearances,  which  are  nothing  at  Bottom, 
are  the  very  Things  which  make  People  after¬ 
wards  not  only  efteem  the  French  lefs  than  they 
deferve,  but  even  to  hate  and  defpife  them  : 
We  are  always  very  ready  to  hate  thofe  that  im- 
pofe  upon  us,  and  a  little  Hatred  is  fufficient 
to  hinder  us  from  judging  equitably.  Be  it  as 
it  will,  and  without  any  PrepolTeffion  either  for 
or  againft  the  French,  this  mull:  be  own’d,  that 
by  a  fender  Knowledge  of  them,  we  eafily  dif- 
cover  that  their  over-valuing  Wit,  Behaviour, 
and  Outlide,  makes  them  negled  what  is  folid, 
that  they  are  fond  of  Trifles,  and  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  don’t  know  the  Value  of  Things. 

’Tis  even  apparent,  that  by  their  Negled  of 
cultivating  good  Senfe,  and  valuing  it  enough, 
they  are  apt  to  miftakeit;  for  if  it  be  not  accom- 
pany’d  with  Expreifions  and  Ways  to  fet  it  oft’ 
to  Advantage,  they  are  often  fo  far  deceiv’d  as  to 
take  it  for  Stupidity.  We  have  feen  their  Men 
of  Wit  perplex’d  with  the  good  Senfe  and  Cool- 
nefs  of  a  Stranger,  without  knowing  the  Reafon 
of  their  ^Perplexity.  They  mud  be  much  more 
embarrafs’d  when  a  Man  of  known  Merit  does 
not  fhew  much  Wit  $  I  believe  thofe  that  obferve 
this  Defect  in  him,  whifper  it  to  their  Friends  as 
a  Thing  that  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.  They  are 
eager  after  Fame,  and  moft  of  them  look  upon  it 
as  the  ultimate  End  of  Merit,  This  is  another 
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Effeft  of  their  fmall  Regard  for  good  Senfe,  and 
their  fetting  too  high  a  Value  on  Vivacity, 
Wit,  and  Outfide.  Thus  they  feek  after  that 
Kind  of  Merit,  more  than  any  other,  that 
makes  the  greateft  Noife  $  or  they  feek  rather 
after  Noife,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  infepa- 
rable  from  Merit.  As  for  that  which  confifts  in 
renouncing  Chimeras  and  extravagant  Defigns, 
and  leading  a  quiet  and  private  Life,  or  that 
which  is  its  own  Reward  and  felf-fufficient,  they 
look  upon  them  as  fine  Ideas  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  Rooks  $  and  the  Name  of  a  Philofo- 
pher,  or  a  Man  that  would  reduce  his  Ideas  to 
Practice,  is  with  them  a  Kind  of  an  Affront, 
Accordingly  we  find  no  Philofophy  in  their  Chara¬ 
cter  *  fo  they  feed  themfelves  with  Shew, and  prefer 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Outfide  to  what  is  real,  if  I 
may  be  allow’d  to  fayfo,  without  philofophizing 
too  much  $  and  ?tis  obferv’d,  that,  on  many  Oc- 
cafions,  they  would  have  their  Happinefs  confift 
in  being  thought  happy.  They  are  better  pleas’d 
in  being  well  cloath’d,  than  eating  well  -,  to  be 
at  great  Expences,  in  order  to  be  thought  rich, 
even  at  the  Hazard  of  confounding  their  Riches  5 
to  expofe  them  to  Danger,  rather  than  preferve 
or  enjoy  them  with  Moderation,  without  ap¬ 
pearing  rich.  Thofe  that  are  fuccefsful  in  their 
Attempts  upon  Women,  or  would  be  thought  fo, 
and  that  have  the  envied  Title  of  the  Women’s  Fa¬ 
vourites  to  encourage  them  the  more,  acknowledge 
that  they  would  rather  be  look’d  upon  as  Favou¬ 
rites  with  the  Women,  tho*  they  were  not  fo,  than 
be  really  in  their  Favour,  without  being  thought  fo. 
Thefe  Gentlemen  make  a  confiderahle  Body  in 
France ,  by  their  numbers  $  in  which  they  reckon 
every  Man  that  is  well  made^  fb  that  by  men¬ 
tioning 
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tioning  them,  I  prove  more  than  appeared  at 
firft. 

In  this  Country,  as  well  as  in  others,  tho* 
perhaps  not  fo  generally,  People  are  ftrangely 
intoxicated  with  the  Thing  call’d  Quality  $  and 
tho’  the  French  are  not  fo  exact,  nor  capable  of 
bringing  as  many  Proofs  of  their  Nobility  as  the 
Germans ,  they  are  however  fo  full  of  their  Titles, 
that  they  think  there’s  fome  real  good  in  them  $ 
the  People  believe  it  too,  and  bear  with  Eafe  the 
Difdain,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  Confer 
quence  of  a  well  grounded  Subordination.  Thefe 
Gentlemen  carry  this  Notion  of  their  Quality  fo 
far,  that  even  in  extream  Poverty,  to  which 
great  Numbers  of  them  are  reduc’d,  they  are  fo 
obftinate,  that  they  will  not  help  themfelves 
either  by  Work  or  Trade,  and  have  no  other 
Refources  but  War,  Marriage,  and  the  Court. 
In  other  Refpeds  they  look  upon  Idlenefs  as  their 
beft  Privilege,  and  the  moft  effential  Diftindion 
between  them  and  the  Tradefmen,  with  whom 
they  would  have  nothing  in  common,  were  it 
poihble.  The  French  are  very  fond  of  Authority 
and  Command,  which  make  another  Diftindion. 
They  buy  Employments  very  dear,  to  pleafe 
themfelves  that  Way  ^  they  never  think  of  run- 
ning  in  Debt,  or  being  ruin’d,  provided  they 
get  above  thofe  that  were  their  Equals,  and 
make  a  great  Figure  in  the  World.  What  can 
they  do  more  ?  As  the  Tafte  of  the  Nation  is 
bent  on  thefe  Employments,  there  mu  ft  be  con'» 
fequently  a  great  Number  of  them,  and  fome 
are  often  created  to  make  them  ftill  greater. 
But  if  the  Officers  of  Juftice  are  very  numerous 
in  France ,  thofe  that  go  to  Law  and  are  ruin’d  by 
it,  are  numberlefs*,  the  French  have  undoubtedly 
more  litigious  People  than  any  Nation  in  the 
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World.  When  we  conlider  this  double  Folly , 
we  can’t  well  avoid  calling  to  mind  two  ridicu¬ 
lous  Perfons  in  one  of  their  Comedies  $  and  one 
is  under  fome  Temptation  of  making  a  more 
general  Application  of  the  Verfe  which  chara¬ 
cterizes  them  : 

1 

One  is  always  a  Client ,  the  other  always  a  Judge . 

The  French  don't  think  much  of  Liberty  -, 
they  are  not  fatisfy’d  to  depend  on  the  Prince  in 
every  thing  they  buffer  themfelves  to  be  depriv’d 
of,  but  fubmit,  even  thro’  Inclination,  in  that 
which  is  the  moft  independant  Thing  that  Men 
are  poffefs’d  of,  and  have  the  leaf!:  Power  to  give 
away.  A  Word  that  falls  from  him,  or  is  fpoke 
by  chance,  is  magnified,  and  becomes  the  Subject 
of  a  Decifion,  that  fets  a  Value  on  Men  and 
Things.  Whatever  Share  of  Liberty  the  Prince 
has  left  them,  they  facrifice  to  Cuftom,  to  which 
they  are  Slaves.  They  make  Cuftom,  the 
Queen  of  the  Country,  the  great  Queen,  no  lefs 
than  their  King,  the  great  King.  ’Tis  Jo  !  T is 
not  fo  !  are  their  facred  Reafons  to  approve  or 
condemn  any  thing  *  and  ’tis  a  bold  ACtion  in 
France ,  that  gives  occafion  to  any  one  to  fay,  Is 
it  not  jo  ?  if  he  has  Courage  enough  to  revolt 
any  way  againfl  the  Nation,  by  replying  *  ’ Tis 
fo,  for  I  did  it.  There’s  however  a  French 
Liberty ,  and  no  doubt  but  you  have  often  heard 
this  Word,  which  they  refpeCt,  and  pronounce 
with  a  loud  Voice  in  foreign  Countries.  This 
Liberty  is  no  more  than  to  have  Courage  to 
difpenfe  with  fome  of  their  Laws  of  Politenefs, 
and  not  to  be  more  formal  than  is  proper  *  for  a 
Man  to  be  fo  daring  as  to  lean  in  his  Elbow 
Chair,  when  he  is  weary  with  fitting  upright  ; 
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to  afk  for  Meat  and  Drink  at  all  Times,  among 
ones  Acquaintance  to  fay  that  the  Wine  is 
o-ood,  when  ’tis  not  fo  *  and  to  do  other  Things 
of  like  Importance.  If  there’s  any  room  for 
laughing  to  think  the  Liberty  of  a  Nation  mould 
confift  in  this,  there’s  undoubtedly  much  more 
Reafon  to  laugh,  to  fee  Nations  where  his  not. 

They  are  very  exatf  here  in  all  the  trifling 
Duties  of  life  :  People  take  a  great  deal  of  Care 
to  inform  themfelves  about  a  Perfon’s  Health, 
after  a  fmall  fatigue,  and  his  a  Point  of  Civility 
to  fend  him  a  Compliment  upon  it.  ^  An  ho  ne  ft 
Man  is  not  more  fcrupulous  in  returning  a  Pledge 
left  in  his  Hands,  than  a  French  Man  in  return* 
ing  a  Vifit.  To  make  and  receive  them  is  one 
of  their  chief  Occupations,  and  they  think  their 
Time  well  employ’d  that  way  *  a  Life  which  they 
pafs  in  Company  is,  in  their  Opinion,  a  Life 
agreeably  1  pent,  and  in  Order.  Alan,  fay  they, 
is°made  for  Society  -,  and  they  are  forming  this 
Society  all  their  Days,  and  will  have  it  confift  of 
great  or  fmall  Companies,  where  they  give  one 
another  an  Opportunity  of  becoming  Men. 
They  almoft  think  every  Man  an  Owl ,  >or  a  Phi - 
lofopher ,  that  difcovers  any  Inclination  for  Soli¬ 
tude,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  how  ’tis  pof- 
fible  for  any  one  not  to  be  pleas’d  with  Conver- 
fation,  where  a  great  many  polite  and  obliging 
Things  are  faid.  They  are  likewife  very  watch¬ 
ful  for  any  Opportunity  of  employing  a  thou- 
fand  little  far-fetch’d  Ways,  that  are  become  na¬ 
tural,  as  it  were,  by  Cuftom,  and  by  which 
they  pretend  to  pleafe.  All  this  put  together, 
makes  up  that  magnificent  Name  which  they 
call  the  Art  of  Living ,  and  which  they  have 
Reafon  to  call  fo,  fince  they  look  upon  it  as  the 
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grfeat  Concern  of  Life,  and  that  they  don't  feem 
to  live  for  any  other  End. 

People  of  this  Complexion  mud  neceffarily 
Value  a  Court  Life  at  a  high  rate,  and  prefer  it 
to  any  other ;  which  is  another  Singularity  in 
the  Character  of  the  French.  They  are  Courtiers 
by  Inclination,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  by  Birth  i 
They  are  pleas’d  with  obeying,  and  command¬ 
ing  5  thejt  admire  Things  eaiily,  and  a  little 
Outfide  is  fufficient  to  employ  them  :  They 
think  of  nothing  but  to  impofe  upon  People, 
and  to  be  thought  happy,  and  they  let  others 
impofe  upon  them,  in  their  Turn,  for  they  look 
upon  themfelves  to  be  happy,  if  they  can  pals 
on  the  World  as  fuch.  Thefe  noble  Difpofitions 
are  {till  ftrengthen’d  more  and  more  by  the 
Form  of  the  Government,  which  is  fuch  in 
France ,  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  Court* 
So  that  Inclination  and  Intereft,  which  are  two 
powerful  Motives,  concur  here  to  make  great 
Numbers  of  People  choofe  this  kind  of  Life, 
and  fucceed  in  it.  If  a  great  Man  that  is  a  Cour* 
tier  happens  to  give  the  King  any  Offence,  and 
that  he  orders  him  to  retire,  that  is,  to  go  and 
live  on  his  Eftate,  the  very  fame  Eftate  that  he 
has  taken  the  greateft  Pains  to  improve,  and 
àdorn  ;  yet  he  thinks  himfelf  an  Exile  ;  He  lan- 
guifhes  from  the  Time  he  becomes  his  own  Ma« 
fier  ;  Leifure  and  Liberty  make  him  unhappy. 
The  Count  de  Buffi,  who  made  himfelf  famous  by 
his  Writings,  is  a  Proof  of  this  :  Some  pretty 
Stories  malicioufly  wrote,  were  the  Occalion  of 
his  Banifhment  from  the  Court;  and  tho’  one 
might  think  that  a  Writer  fhou’d  not  fear  Re«* 
tirement,  it  did  not,  however,  agree  with  him  ; 
he  wou’d  write  no  more  than  what  tended  to  get 
him  out  of*  it.  The  Letters  which  he  fent  to 
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the  King  are  publifh’d^  oh!  what  Submi-fllôns,* 
what  Efforts  to  be  reftored  to  Favour  !  But  when 
he  found  there  was  no  Hopes  of  fucceedmg,  he 
became  inconfolable,  and  fell  upon  writing  Mo¬ 
rals  towards  the  End  of  his  Days.  He  compos  d 
a  final!  Treatife  of  it,  wherein,  after  demonftra- 
ting,  by  feveral  Examples,  that  great  Men  are 
generally  unhappy,  and  that  Providence  makes 
ufe  of  all  forts  of  Adverfity  to  make  them  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  Vanity  of  worldly  Affairs,  he  puts 
himfelf  at  laft  in  the  fame  Rank,  and  writes  the 
Hiftory  of  his  own  Life  :  He  derives  his  Gran¬ 
deur  from  the  Polls  he  had  in  the  King’s  Armies, 
that  is,  from  many  Years  Service,  and  looks  up¬ 
on  his  Banilhment  from  Court  as  his  Unhappi- 
lie  fs,  that  is  to  fay,  many  Years  Liberty.  There’s 
a  Frenchman  for  you  made  for  Society,  and  to 
live  with  the  Great,  but  fo  uneafy  that  he  can’t 
live  with  himfelf  *  I  delire  no  other  Proof  of 
the  little  Value  of  this  Wit,  Politenefs,  and  Be¬ 
haviour  that  they  make  fuch  a  Noife  about  :  All 
thefe  Things  are  neither  uleful  nor  agreeable,  but 
in  the  Commerce  of  Life,  on  which  they  make 
ns  dependant  5  and  every  Man  that  has  no  other 
Qualities,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  moll  of  thofe  that 
ftudy  them,  is  in  a  Manner  loll  when  he  is  alone  : 
He  is  abandon’d  by  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  is 
abandon’d  by  others. 

But  ff is  not  only  the  Nobility  that  are  attach’d 
to  the  Court,  and  prefer  this  Way  of  Living  to 
all  others  ^  but,  generally.  People  of  all  Ranks 
in  France  have  a  ftrong  Paffion  to  pufh  their 
Fortunes,  in  which  they  fucceed  better  than 
.others:  They  travel  thro’  all  Nations  with  that 
Defign,  they  find  a  Way  of  getting  Accefs  to  all 
Houfes,  and  putting  themfelves  into  all  Shapes. 
Even  the  mean  People,  that  in  other  Countries 
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think  of  nothing  more  than  Subfiftance,  are  here 
poffefs’d  with  the  Fancy  of  growing  Great  $  and 
home  one  has  remark’d,  merrily  enough,  that 
France  furnifhes  all  Europe  with  Valets  de  Chambre 
and  Cooks ,  being  the  Employments  that  make 
People’s  Fortunes.  The  Governors  to  young 
Men,  Dancing-Mailers,  Fencing-Mailers,  En¬ 
gineers,  are  almoll  every  where  Frenchmen  $  and 
if  People  are  wanted  for  any  other  Occupations,  it 
is  poflible  there  may  be  found  in  all  Parts  of  France 
fuch  as  will  be  very  ready  to  undertake  them, 
ihere  needs  no  more  to  know  the  French ,  than 
to  examine  the  good  and  bad  Qualities  that  are 
requilite  to  make  a  Fortune,  that  forms  their 
Character  :  Firft,  I  think  there  mull  be  Com- 
plaifance,  Aflurance,  and  Foiwardnefs,  and  that 
there  be  nothing  either  above  or  below  a  Man, 
Thefe  are,  in  effect,  the  Talents  of  the  French 9 
by  which  they  get  very  much  the  Start  of  the 
Adventurers  of  other  Nations,  when  they  are 
Competitors.  They  are  always  bufy  about  final! 
Matters,  that  feem  to  them  confiderable  ^  they 
think  themfelves  very  well  employ’d,  and  are 
teldom  undeceiv’d  in  one  Trifle  but  by  another. 
One  may  fay,  without  wronging  the  French  Na¬ 
tion,  that  5tis  among  them  a  Bagatelle  is  in  its 
Kingdom,  and  that  they  do  it  more  Honour 
than  any  where  elfe.  Eut  on  the  other  Hand, 
they  may  well  boaft  of  bringing  it  to  Perfëclioii 
in  feveral  things,  and  furpaffing  all  the  World 
in  this  refpect. 

I  now  return  to  that  which  forms  the  principal 
Character  of  the  French ,  their  brillant  Wit,  or  I 
mull  rather  tell  you  what  Advantage  they 
have  by  it,  fince  they  are  no  lefs  diftinguilh’d 
by  it  from  others  than  by  Wit  itfelf.  When  I 
offer ve  to  you  that  dis  on  that  Account  they 
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think  themfelves  the  firft  Nation  in  the  World, 
and  made  to  be  admiredf  you  may  think,  per¬ 
haps,  that  his  becaufe  they  muft  have  more  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Wit  than  are  to  be  met  with  elfewhere* 
But  that,  Sir,  is  not  the  Reafon<r  The  French 
are  witty  in  general,  the  Nation  fhines  with  it, 
and  their  Wits  have  no  other  Advantage  than  to 
be  the  firft  among  their  Equals.  You  will  fay 
then  you  underftand  by  this,  that  Nations  have 
the  Advantage  of  each  other,  and  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  more  and  the  lefs .  As  the  French  have 
more  Wit,  and  the  EngliJI)  more  good  Senfe,  with 
other  Advantages  :  But  you  have  not  found  it 
out  yet.  The  French  have  not  only  more  Wit 
than  other  People  *  but  they  have  Wit,  and 
others  have  none.  As  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  formerly  from  all  other  Nations,  not 
according  to  the  more  and  the  lefs ,  but  abfolutely 
without  the  Degrees  of  Companion,  and  look'd 
upon  all  other  People  as  Barbarians,  fo  the  French 
diftinguifh  themfelves  now  from  the  reft  of  the 
World  :  Thejr  are  the  Greeks  of  our  Times,  and 
other  Nations  ferve  them  for  Proverbs.  If  other 
Men  happen  to  have  any  Wit,  and  that  it  can  t 
be  contradided,  then  they  fay  his  not  impoifible 
but  there  may  be  fome  in  the  World  that  refem® 
ble  the  French .  Their  Title  to  Wit  (as  a  Thing 
that  is  their  Property)  is  fo  well  eftablifhed 
among  them,  that  I  am  perfuaded,  a  Frenchman 9 
thoJ  ever  fo  little  conceited,  and  that  has  no 
great  Opinion  of  himfelf,  with  Regard  to  his 
own  Countrymen,  will  make  no  Hefitation,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  think  he  has  more  Wit  than 
any  Stranger,  and  that  he  need  go  no  further, 
than  not  to  mortify  us  unfeafonably,  by  treat¬ 
ing  a  German  as  if  it  were  in  his  own  Power  to 
become  a  Frenchman*  They  extend  this  Ad  of 
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Juftice  fo  far  as  even  to  allow*  we  have  good 
Senfe,  which  they  think  may  be  found  in  all 
Countries,  and  which  they  leave  us  as  the  Rem¬ 
nant  or  Dregs  of  Wit,  but  think  it  fufficient  to 
fecure  us  from  the  Contempt  of  thofe  that  have 
Wit.  You  fee,  Sir,  what  his  that  laves  us  from 
the  Contempt  of  the  French ,  even  fuch  of  them 
as  are  the  Glory  of  the  Nation,  and  vouchfafe  to 
take  fo  much  Notice  of  other  Men,  as  to  make 
Comparifons  which  gives  them  a  better  Reliili 
of  the  Prerogative  they  poflefs.  But  tho’  they 
fhould  think  themfelves  above  us  in  every  thing, 
fo  far  as  even  to  defpife  us,  which  may  fome- 
times  happen,  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  take 
it  ill  or  to  call  them  to  an  Account  for  a  Superio¬ 
rity  which  is  generally  eftablifh’d  among  them* 
and  which  they  have  receiv'd  from  their  Fathers, 
Few  of  them  find  any  Occafions  of  renouncing 
it  ^  and  his  certain  there  are  not  many  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  take  the  Advantage  of  fuch  Opportuni¬ 
ties  as  offer.  Let  us  leave  thefe  Frenchmen  in 
Poffeffion  of  their  Character  in  its  utmoft  Extent* 
let  us  make  a  Party,  and  laugh  at  Opinion  with 
every  thing  it  eftablifhes  among  Men.  In  Con-» 
fequence  of  a  Partition  that  gives  Wit  to  fome 
and  leaves  good  Senfe  to  others,  Men  of  Wit 
ought  to  be  allow’d  to  raife  themfelves  above 
difcreet  judicious  People  and  to  make  a  Jell:  of 
them,  and  thefe  fhould  be  hinder’d  from  finding 
Fault  with  it.  On  the  other  Hand,  People  of 
good  Senfe  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make  Ufe  of 
it  to  examine  the  Manners  and  Ways  of  the 
others,  and  to  fet  a  Price  upon  therm  I  embrace 
You,  Sir,  &c. 
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Am  ftiil  writing  to  you,  Sir,  about 
the  French',  and  what  I  have  not 
accompli  fil’d  in  my  laft  Letter,  I 
will  in  this  :  I’ll  tell  you  what  Good 
can  be  faid  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
Ill,  and  I  hope  Things  will  happen  accordingly, 
and  am  preparing  to  write  to  you  with  Pleafure. 

The  French  have  match’d  their  Character  very 
well,  and  form’d  a  convenient  and  regular  Plan 
of  Life  in  its  Kind  5  that  is,  with  Regard  to  So¬ 
ciety,  to  which  their  Inclinations  lead  them. 
They  have  not  all  thefe  flarch’d  Ways  that  are 
difagreeable  in  Company,  and  no  doubt  have 
been  introduc’d  thro’  a  Defect  of  Friendfhip  and 
Confidence.  They  have  not  that  falfe  and  af¬ 
fected  Gravity,  which  rather  conceals  the  Want 
of  Merit,  than  Merit  itfelf  They  don’t  en¬ 
tangle  themfelves  in  continual  Formalities  *,  they 
make  no  Prefents  to  one  another,  but  fuch  as 
may  be  well  receiv’d,  and  which  are  as  fo  many 
Snares  for  thofe  that  accept  of  them.  They 
*  don’t  interrupt  a  Man  that  is  difcourfing  of  the 
common  Concerns  of  Life  by  Compliments  $ 
they  know  how  ridiculous  ’tis,  and  on  fuch  Oc- 
calions  where  they  are  neeeffary,  they  make 
them  in  few  Words.  We  are  not  perplex’d  about 
chufing  1  heir  Titles,  and  giving  them  magnificent 
ones,  agamft  the  Grain  ,  we'  are  excus’d  for  a 
■  plain  Monjieur ,  which  ferves  for  all  every  where, 
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efpecially  from  a  Stranger.  They  have  a  great 
many  decent  and  becoming  Ways,  that  are  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  to  which  ’tis  eafy  for  one  to  con¬ 
form  himfelf,  and  which  we  adopt  with  Pleafure  % 
and  there’s  no  donbt  but  France  is  the  Country 
where  every  thing  that  is  decent  and  ornamental 
in  Society  is  bed:  known.  ’Tis  Pity  they  don’t 
drop  here,  and  that  they  fhould  add  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Niceties  and  fantaftical  Ways,  that  vary 
and  depend  on  the  Fafhion,  to  proper  and  fettled 
Rules  of  Decency.  Thefe  Whimfies  are  very 
perplexing  and  troublefome  to  a  Stranger,  that  is 
unacquainted  with  them,  and  is  dehrous  of  ac¬ 
commodating  himfelf  to  the  Ways  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  ’Tis  true  they  are  civil  enough  to  over-look 
our  Miftakes  in  Things  of4  that  Kind,  as  well  as 
thofe  we  make  in  fpeaking  their  Language, 
which  is  too  difficult  for  us  ;  and  ’tis  what  they 
may  well  do,  fince  Tis  impoflible  for  us  to  fol¬ 
low  them  in  all  their  Fineffes,  which  require 
more  Attention  than  any  Language  or  Behaviour 
are  worth.  They  not  only  pafs  by  fuch  fort  of  Er¬ 
rors  as  thefe,  but  even  give  themfelves  the  Trouble 
of  correcting  them,  when  they  think  we  are 
grown  familiar  enough  with  them  to  bear  it. 
They  take  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  in  all  Reflects 
to  reprove  and  inftruCt  a  young  Stranger  that  is 
docible,  and  are  very  ready  to  receive  him  into 
their  Favour  $  and  by  all  thefe  Civilities  to  Stran¬ 
gers,  ’tis  very  obvious,  that  they  know  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  Life,  in  order  to  put  them  in  Practice.  I 
remember  when  1  ferv’d  in  the  Army,  which 
was  then  canton’d  near  Verf ailes ,  I  went  out  to 
fhoot,  and  happen’d  to  fire  at  Pome  Partridges  very 
near  a  fine  Houfe.  It  belong’d  to  a  Gentleman 
that  then  dwelt  in  it,  and  that  was  retired  from 
Court,  He  came  towards  me,  and  obier ving  I 
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was  a  Stranger,  he  invited  me  Home  to  refrefh 
rayfelf.  The  Yifit  pafs’d  in  Compliments, 

without  the  leaft  Notice  of  my  fhooting  ^  and  at 
my  fécond  Yifit,  he  let  me  know,  after  a  friends 
ly  and  polite  Manner,  my  rude  Behaviour,  which 
gave  Occafion  to  our  Acquaintance  ^  fo  that  this 
rafh  and  inconfiderate  Adion,  infcead  of  provo¬ 
king  him,  fervid  only  to  let  him  underftand  I 
was  a  young  Man  that  wanted  his  Advice.  He 
gave  me  Inltrudions  about  my  Behaviour,  and 
ihew'd  me  a  great  deal  of  Kindneft  all  the  Time 
I  continu’d  in  his  Neighbourhood.  The  French¬ 
man  has  a  ftrong  Biafs  to  Friendihip,  as  well  to 
the  clofe  and  ftrong  Band,  which  properly  de- 
ferves  that  Name,  as  to  the  agreeable  Commerce 
of  Acquaintance,  to  which  his  like  wife  given, 
and  he  acquits  himfelf  handfomely  of  the  Duties 
it  requires.  But,  generally  fpeaking,  his  Incli¬ 
nation  is  too  quick,  and  inftead  of  eftablilhing 
Friendship  by  little  and  little,  his  luddenly 
enflamM,  and  comes  to  its  higheft  Period  in  a 
few  Days.  From  hence  you  may  well  imagine 
that  his  not  durable  $  accordingly  we  find  they 
are  charg’d  with  being  inconftant,  and  fond  of 
îiew  Acquaintance.  But  his  too  foon  yet  to  con¬ 
clude  fpeaking  of  their  Yirtues. 

.  Tis  certain  that  we  Strangers  meet  with  every 
thing  among  the  French ,  that  we  can  expedt  in  a 
Country  where  we  travel,  and  in  many  Refpeds 
all  that  the  French  themfelves  can  meet  with. 
They  don  t  repulfè  thole  that  defire  their  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  let  a  Stranger’s  Behaviour  be 
never  fo  indifferent,  they  will  make  no  Diffi- 
culty,  howevei ,  of  procuring  him  other  Ac- 
quamtances,  and  in  general,  all  the  agreeable 
X  hings  he  can  with  for  in  a  ftranue  Country  A 
Frenchman  enters  into  itrict  Friendihip  with  a 
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Stranger,  that  he  likes,  as  eafily  as  with  another 
Frenchman.  At  three  Days  End  he  offers  him  his 
Purfe,  if  he  wants  it,  and  will  do  every  thing  for 
his  new  Friend,  who  does  not  expect  fo  much 
Kindnefs,  and  can  fcarce  think  it  poffible,  or  at 
leaf  that  none  in  his  own  Country  had  done  fo 
much  for  him.  But  laying  afide  thefe  particular 
Inftances  of  extraordinary  Friendfhip,  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  being  fatisfy’d  with  the  kind  Recep¬ 
tion  they  give  us,  for  it  may  be  affirm’d,  there 
are  but  few  Strangers  that  don’t  pafs  their  Time 
as  agreeably  in  France  as  in  their  own  Country, 
and  wifh  to  be  treated  at  Home  as  they  are  by 
the  French ,  who  are  influenc’d  by  no  other  Mo¬ 
tive  than  an  obliging  Temper,  and  the  civil  and 
polite  Character  fo  peculiar  to  the  Nation.  ’Tis 
true,  if  the  Matter  be  examin’d  narrowly,  it  will 
appear  that  their  Politenefs  conceals  fome  Senti¬ 
ments  we  have  no  Reafon  to  be  entirely  pleas’d 
with  :  We  may  fay  they  are  obliging  to  us  much 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Men  are  to  the 
Women,  that  they  treat  us  as  inferiour  and  weak 
Creatures,  who  have  a  right  to  be  confider’d  with 
a  particular  Regard,  but  that  ought  not  to  lefTën 
our  Obligations  to  them,  lince  they  may  well 
difpenfe  with  treating  us  politely,  becaufe  they 
can’t  have  Pleafure  enough  by  our  Acquaintance 
to  make  it  worth  their  Time  to  be  circumfpedt, 
or  put  themfelves  under  any  Conftraint  on  our 
Account.  Befî des,  there’s  more  than  bare  Polite¬ 
nefs  in  their  Conduct  towards  Strangers  :  They 
are  very  ready  to  believe  us,  at  leaf:  the  People 
of  Paris ,  with  whom  we  are  beft  acquainted,  and 
I  am  of  Opinion,  this  is  pretty  much  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Nation  in  general.  Tho’  they  fuffer 
confiderable  Loffes  by  Cheats,  that  take  Advan¬ 
tage  of  their  Eaflnefs,  it  creates  no  Diffidence  in 
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them  towards  others  ;  at  leaft,  they  don’t  feem 
to  trouble  themfelves  with  any  Precautions  ;  in 
which  Refpect  they  lhew  more  Humanity  than 
the  Engltfi,  who  are  often  very  harfh  to  Stran¬ 
gers,  without  giving  themfelves  the  Time  to  con¬ 
sider  their  Ci  rcumftances. 

People  that  behave  themfelves  fo  handfcmely 
to  Strangers,  mu  ft  confequently  do  fo  to  one 
another  ,  or  rather,  that  by  being  accuftom’d 
to  do  mutual  good  Offices  to  one  another,  they 
come  to  treat  Strangers  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  to  put  them  on  a  Level  with  the  People  of 
the  Country.  One  may  at  leaft  give  this  Enco* 
mium  to  their  beft  Societies,  that  is  all  thofe 
that  are  call’d  Polite  People ,  and  are  diftinguilh’d 
from  the  reft,  by  making  a  confiderable  figure 
in  the  World,  I  hey  are  generally  very  com- 
plaifant  to  one  another,  and  ready,  on  Occafion, 
to  affift  both  with  their  Credit  and  Purfes  5  and 
when  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  they 
affifted  one  another  with  their  Swords.  Thole 
that  have  neither  Money  nor  Credit,  beftow 
freely  their  Pams  and  trouble.  Their  Manner 
of  obliging  is  expeditious  and  genteel,  they  love 
to.  Prevent  People’s  afldng,  and  readily  difpenfe 
with  any  Thanks  or  Compliments  which  we 
think  we  owe  them  for  their  Kindnefs.  I  have 
known  fome  Occaflons  where  tîieir  good  Inclina** 
tions  carry  d  them  very  far,  even  to  that  Kind 
of  Heroifm,  which  of  all  others  is  no  doubt  the 
Deffi  I  fpeak  of  thofe  People  that  defire  nothing 
with  more  Vehemence  than  to  be  uieful,  and  to 
oblige  all  the  world,  hunting  after  any  one  that 
wants  their  Afliftance,  any  unhappy  Wretches 
in  oidei  to  relieve  and  comfort  them,  and  that 
intereft  themfelves  for  all  thofe  they  find  in  that 
Condition,  with  as  much  Warmth  as  they  could 
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fhew  for  a  Friend  or  a  Brother  $  and  they  employ 
their  Wealth  and  their  Lives  after  that  Manner. 
We  likewife  obferve  another  Kind  of  Heroifm 
among  them,  which  is  more  common,  I  mean 
that  which  regards  their  Bravery,  wherein  they 
don’t  give  place  to  any  Nation  :  The  French  No¬ 
bility  reckon  it  the  fir  ft  of  all  the  Qualities  that 
diftinguifti  them  from  the  People,  and  they  give 
Proofs  of  it  fometimes.  We  have  feen  fome  of 
their  young  Gentlemen,  that  are  form’d  into 
Companies,  leap  from  the  top  of  a  Baftion,  to 
ailift  their  Friends  that  were  engag’d,  rifquing 
their  Necks  by  the  Fall,  to  be  kill’d  in  the  Fight, 
or  at  laft  to  lofe  their  Lives,  in  cafe  the  Thing 
happen’d  to  be  difcover’d.  I  own  there’s  fome 
Excefs  in  all  this,  and  that  their  Bravery,  might 
be  better  employ’d  5,  but  there’s  fomething  noble 
and  generous  even  in  this  Excefs  :  ’Tis  only 
proper  in  young  People,  and  ’tis  in  fàvour  of 
Friendfhip  it  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The  French 
know  what  ’tis  perfectly  well,  as  I  have  obferv’d 
already,  and  it  deferves  to  be  repeated  to  their 
Honour.  On  great  as  well  as  fmall  Occafions, 
they  pique  themfelves  in  doing  every  thing  they 
ought  for  their  Friends,  and  the  generous  Tem¬ 
per,  fo  peculiar  to  the  Nation,  makes  all  their 
Devoirs  very  extenfve.  ’Tis  this  that  renders 
the  French ,  if  not  the  beft  Friends  in  the  World, 
(which  perhaps  might  be  too  much  to  fay  of 
them)  at  leaf:  the  moft  attentive  to  the  Duties  of 
Friendfhip,  and  perhaps  the  Nation  where  there’s 
the  greateft  Number  of  Friends. 

But  there’s  fomething  very  whimfical  at  the 
fame  time  in  all  this  *,  the  French  are  fo  far  from 
pretending  to  any  Encomium  on  Account  of  this 
generous  Temper,  which  People  would  be  very 
ready  to  applaud,  and  by  that  in  fome  Meafure 
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difeharge  their  Obligations,  that  we  fee  the  Title 
of  a  good  natw'd  Man,  or  a  good  matur’d  Woman, 
taken  in  an  ill  Senle,  and  look’d  upon  as  a  Kind 
of  Affront,  that  indnuates  nothing  lets  than  an 
Idiot,  a  Ample  Man,  which  of  all  things  is  what 
they  would  lead:  refemble  in  this  Country.  'Tis 
for  their  Wit  (which,  generally  (peaking,  they 
look  upon  as  the  Oppolite  of  good  Nature)  that 
the  French  would  be  applauded,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  being  compared  to  the  Devil ,  which  is  one  of 
the  Expreffions  made  ufe  of  on  thefe  Occa lions. 
It  Ihews  at  the  fame  Time  what  Kind  of  Wit 
they  efteem,  and  how  far  they  examine  what 
Generofity  is,  or  its  true  Value,  which  is  little 
known  among  them.  This  we  may  (ay  of  the 
French,  that  they  are  fo  ignorant  of  their  own 
Advantages,  that  they  referable  the  Stag  in  the 
Fable,  that  values  himfelf  on  his  lofty  Horns, 
which  may  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and  is  afham’d  at  the 
fame  Time  of  his  finall  Legs,  that  are  very  fer- 
viceable  to  him.  This  whimdeal  Humour  of  the 
French  deferves  to  be  remark’d  the  more,  becaufe 
in  the  neighbouring  Nations,  that  are  troubled 
with  the  Plague  of  copying  after  them,  a  great 
many  begin  to  be  afhamed  of  their  Generofity, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  themfelves  clear  of  it’. 
’Tis  to  little  Purpofe  to  tell  them,  that  a  dull 
heavy  Fellow  is  feldom  good,  and  that  Malice  is 
oftener  a  Mark  of  Follj?-,  than  Goodnefs  is  ;  that 
it  were  even  better  for  a  Man  to  be  call’d  a 
Blockhead,  with  an  honed:  Heart,  than  a  Man 
of  Wit,  with  a  bad  one.  Reafoning  is  of  no 
Ufe  among  all  thefe  People,  againd:  any  Expref¬ 
fions  that  are  in Vogue:  They  ftriftly  obferve 
that  Saying,  which  is  grown  into  a  Proverb,  that 
tis  better  to  be  a  Knave  than  a  Fool  ^  and  it  often 
happens,  that  by  endeavouring  to  redeem  them¬ 
felves 
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felves  from  Folly,  by  Malice,  they  join  both 
together,  and  then  become  wicked  Fools.  When 
they  fhew  any  Contempt  for  a  Perfon,  ’tis  iifual 
with  them  then  to  fay,  He  is  a  good  matur'd  Prince , 
as  if  it  were  awkward  in  a  Prince,  more  than 
others,  to  be  peaceable  and  good.  But  that  is 
their  Bufinefs  -,  they  know  what  it  is  $  I  mean 
the  Merit  of  a  Prince,  which  is  grounded  on  the 
brighteft  Qualities.  But  with  Regard,  to  private 
People,  they  muft  give  us  Leave  to  juftify  our- 
felves  againft  their  bad  Proverbs,  and  always  to 
look  on  Generality,  not  only  as  that  which  forms 
a  very  good  Character,  but  likewife  as  the  beft 
Thing  that  belongs  to  their  Nation,  and  as  the 
Fountain  of  all  their  good  Qualities,  that  de¬ 
fer  ve  either  Applaufe  or  Imitation. 

To  Generolity  the  French  have  join’d  Frank- 
nefs,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Confequence  of 
it,  and  this  Quality  alone  might  well  deferve  a 
Panegyrick,  and  fuffice  to  ground  the  Nations 
upon,  which  I  would  undertake  with  Pleafure, 
had  Panegyricks  been  my  principal  Defign  $  but 
you.  Sir,  want  nothing  but  a  bare  Relation,  for 
you  make  thefe  Encomiums  yourfelf  Among 
the  French ,  Franknefs ,  and  to  fet  off  all  the  Cc^ 
pioufnefs  they  have  enriched  their  Language 
with,  and  is  much  to  their  Honour,  Sincerity , 
Honejly ,  Integrity ,  Candour ,  Probity ,  Rettitude , 
Cordiality ,  Opennefs ,  to  be  down  right ,  and  in  a 
Word,  to  be  plain  and  free ,  feem  to  be  all  fix'd 
to  the  Character  of  a  Gentleman,  even  without 
fpeaking  of  any  others  but  the  People  of  Polite- 
nefs,  with  which  their  Country  fwarms.  If  all 
of  them  don’t  really  poffefs  thefe  Qualities, 
which  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  do 
them  at  leaft  fome  Homage,  by  the  Shew  they 
make  of  them  |  and  this  chiefly  produces  a  cer- 
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tain  Behaviour  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Nation  :  I 
am  even  of  Opinion,  his  from  thence  that  the 
Number  of  Gentlemen  appears  to  be  fo  great  in 
France.  Nothing  is  more  neceftary  to  procure 
that  Title,  than  an  Air  of  Franknefs,  becaufe 
nothing  agrees  better  with  a  Gentleman  than  to 
he  free  and  open,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
in  France  ^  every  one  allumes  it,  tho?  properly 
the  French  Air,  and  a  refer  v’d  Man  appears  to 
them  fomewhat  lingular  and  ft  range.  They  had 
Reafon  to  derive  the  French  Name  from  Frank , 
their  firft  Name,  and  which  they  have  only 
lengthen’d  a  little.  And  to  lengthen  their  Em 
comium,  I  fay  there  are  more  rafh  and  heedlels 
People  in  France  than  in  other  Countries,  and 
yet  they  are  lefs  ridiculous ,  which  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  much  to  their  Honour,  fince  a  heed- 
lefs  unthinking  Man  is  not  only  the  leaft  to  be 
fear’d  in  a  Society,  but  likewife  the  moft  agree¬ 
able,  when  he  keeps  within  fome  Compafs,  and 
is  without  Defign.  The  Generoftty  fo  peculiar 
to  the  French ,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  their 
Character,  and  the  Franknefs  that  matches  it  fo 
compleatly,  are  the  Ornaments  of  the  Nation. 
Should  they  cultivate  thefe  Qualities  as  much  as 
they  deferve,  and  make  them  the  Center  of  the 
Advantage  which  they  pretend  to  have  of  other 
Nations,  People  would  be  tempted  to  grant  it. 

There  are  feveral  Things  in  this  Nation  worthy 
of  Praife  ^  but  fince  they  are  the  fame  in  other 
Countries,  Ï  proceed  to  fuch  as  characterize  the 
French  in  a  more  particular  Manner.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Children  may  be  reckon’d  among  the 
chief.  _  The  Care  which  they  take  in  that  is  much 
to  their  Honour.  They  let  their  Children  be 
about  them,  without  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of 
them,  even  when  they  are  in  Company.  They 
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hear  them,  and  anfwer  them  after  a  rational 
Manner  *,  they  likewife  endeavour  to  gain  by 
Gentlenefs  what  in  other  Countries  would  be 
done  by  Authority  and  Force.  Tis  a  Pity,  iince 
they  underhand  the  Matter  fo  well,  that  they 
have  not  greater  Things  in  View.  For,  in  Effect* 
the  French  make  their  Children  learn  Cuftoms 
before  Principles  ^  and  fome  becoming  Ways* 
that  are  handfome  enough  for  the  prefent,  before 
any  thing  that  may  ferve  as  a  Rule  to  them  for 
the  Time  to  come. 

The}^  fet  too  high  a  Price  on  fuch  Things 
as  make  a  good  Outfide,  Behaviour,  and  Ap* 
pearance,  and  too  final!  a  Price  on  Qualities 
that  are  more  effential,  I  mean  thofe  of  the 
Heart  -,  or  at  leaf!  they  make  them  very  un¬ 
equal.  By  this  they  lead  their  Children  into 
miftakes,  and  Nature  inclines  them  to  the  eafieft 
Things  f,  to  learn  Behaviour  before  the  Duties  of 
Life  5  to  be  pleas'd  with  what  is  in  V ogue,  rather 
than  what  is  plain  and  natural.  Does  not  this 
Method  of  moulding  Children  put  you  in  mind 
of  that  which  was  practiced  by  an  antient  Sta¬ 
tuary,  in  calling  his  Statues  >  He  did  not  know 
(fays  the  Poet)  how  to  give  them  their  juft  Pro¬ 
portions,  but  he  excelled  in  finifhing  the  Hair 
and  Nails  :  So  in  France  we  fee  the  Effedls  of  their 
irregular  Care.  The  young  Men  become  Liber¬ 
tines,  and  abandon  themfelves  to  every  kind  of 
Excefs,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  for  it  -,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  may  fay,  without  the  Fear  of  being 
miftaken,  that  the  Youth  of  France  are  the  moft 
lively  and  debauch'd  in  Europe .  To  be  guilty 
of  a  hundred  Excelles,  to  obfèrve  no  Decorum* 
to  rally  and  turn  every  thing  that  offers  into  Ri¬ 
dicule,  is  the  Charaâer  which  may  be  given  to 
moft  of  them.  They  ftrive  to  out-do  one  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  in  thefe  Ways,  as  if  they  were  proper  to 
young  Men,  and  they  fueceed  to  Admiration* 
This  Evil,  which  is  almoffi  general,  ought  to 
learn  the  French  that  even  good  Sentiments, 
without  fome  other  Foundation  than  Honour  and 
Decorum,  are  not  a  fufficient  Prefervative  againft 
Corruption  and  Debauchery,  where  there’s  gene¬ 
rally  ill  Company.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  French  mull  obferve  enough,  on  thofe  Occa¬ 
sions,  to  put  them  out  of  Conceit  with  the  Viva¬ 
city  they  value  at  fuch  a  Rate,  and  which  they 
cultivate  in  their  Children  in  lieu  of  moderating 
it.  But  I  muft  tell  you,  likewife,  that  5tis  no 
extraordinary  Thing  in  France  to  fee  fome  of 
thefe  young  People,  which  are  fo  extravagant 
and  plung’d  in  Debauchery,  become  afterwards 
very  polite,  and  addidt  themfelves  to  Good,  as 
they  did  formerly  to  Evil  -,  and  one  might  fay, 
that  great  Numbers  of  them  had  not  been  guilty 
of  all  kinds  of  Excefs  in  their  Youth,  but  with 
a  View  of  knowing  them,  and  hating  them 
the  more  afterwards. 

There’s  fomething  very  lingular  in  the  Chara*4 
6ter  of  the  French ,  and  diftinguifhes  them  from 
all  other  Nations  *,  that  is  their  Courfe  of  Life, 
eonfifting  in  Vifits.  This  Article,  which  I  have 
hinted  at  already  by  the  by,  defer ves  to  be  enlarg’d 
upon  in  a  particular  Manner  ^  I  don’t  fpeak  of 
Vifits  which  Friends  make  to  one  another,  to 
pafs  away  fome  Hours  together,  and  enjoy  the 
Sweet  ne  is  of  Friendfhip.  I  believe  the  fame 
Thing  is  done  in  all  Countries,  and  if  the  French 
have  any  Advantage  of  other  Nations  in  this 
Refped,  ’tis  becaufe  they  have  a  ftronger  Incli¬ 
nation  to  be  communicative,  and  that  Society  is 
their  only  Study.  They  have  eftablifh’d  Yifits  of 
another  Kind,  which  are  more  general,  where 
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there’s  room  to  obferve  fome  of  the  moft  remar¬ 


kable  Things  in  the  Character  of  their  Nation  2 
Thefe  are  the  frequent  Yifits  which  they  make 
every  Day,  as  Work  to  be  done,  or  as  if  there 
Were  tick  People  to  be  vifited.  All  People  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  drefs  genteely,  make  and  receive 
Yifits,  of  which  they  keep  Accounts  as  of  an  Af¬ 
fair  in  Trade  ^  and  among  the  exact  Duties  be¬ 
coming  a  Gentleman,  they  reckon  that  which  re¬ 
gards  Yifits  as  one.  They  muft  be  made  after  a 
handfome  and  genteel  Manner,  and  free  from  all 
Trouble  or  Perplexity  5  fuch  as  would  embar- 
rafs  ordinary  People,  if  they  happen’d  to  be 
in  any  Place  where  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  among  People  to  whom  they  had  nothing 
to  fay.  Thofe  that  underftand  the  World,  that 
is,  thofe  that  know  what  is  eflential  in  it,  are 
out  of  the  Cafe,  and  that  they  may  never  be 
in  it,  they  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to 
make  fhort  Yifits  $  they  do  no  more  than  fliew 
themfelves  to  the  Perfons  they  come  to  fee, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  feen,  (efpecially  if 
others  happen  to  come  in  )  they  retire.  The 
Converfation,  during  the  Minute  the  Yifit  con¬ 
tinues,  muft  be  kept  up,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  fomething  to  fay  to  one  another,  and  it 
generally  is,  tho’  we  don’t  fee  what  ’tis  that 
fupports  it,  there  being  nothing,  properly 
fpeaking,  that  can  be  called  a  Subject  for 
Converfation,  and  in  this  lies  all  the  Cun¬ 
ning.  There  People  fhew  themfelves  on  their 
beft  Side,  that  is  their  Wit,  if  they  have  any, 
and  every  one  in  this  Country  has  more  or 

lefs  of  it*,  for  Yifits  have  their  proper  Stile, 

which  is  as  much  owing  to  Rote,  as  what  is 
free  or  natural,  and  the  fir  ft  feldom  fails 

here.  None  but  a  Alan  of  good  Senfe, 
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and  a  Stranger  to  the  Company,  can  be  em* 
barrafs’d  at  thefe  Vifits  -,  but  fuch  a  Perfon  may 
come  off  very  well  after  another  Manner  :  Si¬ 
lence  is  allow’d  on  thefe  Occasions,  while  any 
one  is  {peaking,  and  a  Man  is  always  fare  to 
find  fomebody  {peaking  at  the  viiiting  Hours  ^ 
that  is,  that  a  Man  may  be  a  Spectator  if  he 
pleafes,  and  that  this  Theatrical  Way  of  a&ing 
is  allow’d  of  in  'France .  Tis  very  convenient 
for  Strangers,  and  feems  to  be  eftablifh’d  pur*» 
pofely  for  their  ufe,  and  ’tis  abfclutely  necef- 
fary  that  Strangers  fhould  be  Spectators  at  thele 
Vifits,  ronfidering  how  they  are  manag’d.  And 
it  may  be  even  true,  that  Strangers  firft  intro¬ 
duced  this  Method,  and  that  the  French  may 
have  Reafon  to  accufe  us  of  bringing  a  fantafti- 
cal  Humour  into  their  Art  of  Livings  but  be  it 
as  it  will,  there  are  feme  French  that  adopt  it 
for  their  own,  and  aft  the  Part  of  a  Stranger,  and 
pleafe  themfelves  with  the  Shew  5  whether  they 
really  find  any  fatisfa&ion  in  it,  which  is  not 
impoffible,  or  that  Silence  at  a  Vifit  looks  like 
a  Mark  of  Diftindtion,  which  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  Pride  in.  For  tho’  a  Frenchman  avoids 
Singularity  in  feme  Things  that  are  not  regu¬ 
lar,  he  looks  for  it,  however,  in  others,  where¬ 
in  he  expects  to  meet  with  feme  that  may 
have  the  fame  Tafte,  and  fets  himfelf  off  by 
this  Method  as  a  Man  that  marches  at  the 
Head  of  others. 

Some  People  appear  at  Vifits  to  fhew  their 
Finery,  which  is  properly  the  Thing  to  be  fhewii, 
being  effential  to  the  Beau  Monde  5  and  ’tis  to 
it  they  chiefly  owe  their  Title.  Finery  is  efta- 
bliftfd  in  France  more  than  any*  where  elfe, 
and  I  believe  it  contributes  to  give  a  Curren¬ 
cy  to  the  Trade  of  viiiting  as  much  as  Wit 

does^ 
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floes,  and  perhaps  more,  tho’  there  were  nothin'* 
elfe  in  it,  but  Novelty  and  Eafinefs  of  chang¬ 
ing,  in  which  it  has  the  Advantage  of  Wit.  The 
French  are  much  indebted  on  this  Account  to 
the  Women,  who  leave  their  Houfes,  and  y  un 
to  fhew  themfelves  as  well  as  the  Men  ;  when 
I  i 'ay  run,  I  mean  an  honourable  Race,  in 
a  Coach,  with  a  _  fplendid  Equipage  fuitable 
to  the  reft.  This  Circumftance  contributes 
much  to  fet  off  Finery,  and  to  carry  it  even 
as  far  as  Magnificence  j  for  the  Coach,  together 
with  fine  Cloaths,  makes  even  Women  triumph, 
and  expofes  _  them  every  Day  as  a  Shew  to  the 
People.  This  is  tne  Reafon  that  dreilmg  is  their 
chief  Employment,  they  refine  upon  it  above 
any  thing  I  can  fay.  ’Tis  true,  that  with  all 
their  Care  to  adorn  themfelves,  yet  they  no 
ivay  depend  upon  it,  and  that  they  run  no 
tuque  in  malting  all  the  Efïàys  they  can  think 
of  In  other  Countries  the  Women  are  diffi¬ 
dent  of  their  Charms,  and  know  themfelves  too 
well  to  negled  any  thing  in  their  Drefs.  But 
here  they  are  not  tied  to  fo  much  Circumfpe- 
chon  ;  ’tis  almoft  indifferent  to  them  to  cover 
or  uncover  themfelves,  to  have  their  Gowns 
figur’d  with  Flowers,  or  with  Dragons  and  Fu¬ 
ries.  All  turns  equally  to  their  Advantage,  and 
wnatever  Way  they  drefs  themfelves,  they  are 
Itiil  nne  :}  they  have  always  fomething  nevtr  up** 
on  them,  and  they  pleafe  a-new  the  Men  for 
whom  they  drefs  themfelves,  and  who  drefs 
themfelves  for  them  in  their  Turn.  I  don’t  know 
Whether  the  Women  in  this  Country,  who  make 
aspublick  a  Figure  as  the  Men,  whom  they  fee 
every  Day,  have  communicated  their  Tafte  for 
Finery  m  them,  or  whether  the  Men  like  it 
became  tis  the  Gaft  of  the  Nation  j  but  what- 
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■ever  the  Reafon  is,  his  certain,  that  the  Men 
take  as  much  Care  to  he  fine  as  the  Women, 
and  that  they  become  it  as  well  ^  that  dreffing 
for  Vifits,  and  vifiting  to  {hew  their  Drefs, 
are  the  common  Employments  of  all  the  Peo- 
pie,  call’d  in  Fr  ance  the  Beau  Monde ,  which  are 
eonfiderable  enough  to  induce  me  to  tell  you 
fomething  of  them  with  the  utmoft  Exadtnefs. 

The  Beau  Monde  put  themfelves  forward,  and 
keep  the  Vulgar  at  a  great  Diftance  *  not  on¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  Rank  which  Nature  gives 
them,  but  alfo  for  the  eminent  Figure  they  make 
in  the  World  j  and  their  great  Expences,  which 
muff  not  be  calculated  with  too  much  Exadt- 
nefs  5  and  for  the  Diverfions  they  procure  for 
themfelves  from  Day  to  Day,  which  they  en¬ 
joy  with  more  Delicacy  than  the  Crowd.  But 
the  Way  of  living  of  the  Beau  Monde  is  chiefly 
fupported  by  the  Mixture  of  Men  and  Women, 
which  is  (as  it  were)  its  Foundation  and  Band. 
This  is  it  that  fets  off  the  Art  of  Living,  and 
the  French  Gallantry  to  Advantage.  Tis  by  this, 
that  the  Inclination  which  both  Sexes  have 
naturally  for  each  other,  is  awak’d  and  fet  to 
work.  'Tis  by  the  fame  Way  that  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  each  Sex  appear  with  Splendour  •  the 
Defire  of  pleafing  animates  them,  and  Tis  here 
that  the  French  Liberty  is  in  its  proper  Station, 
and  does  Wonders.  As  they  leave  the  Crowd 
the  grofs  Pleafures  which  they  difdain,  or  at 
leaft  profefs  to  do  fo,  the  greateft  Part  of  them 
likewife  leave  to  another  Sort  of  People  that 
Kind  of  tirefome  Converfation,  that  turns  up¬ 
on  Adorais  ^  which  is  fuppos'd  here  not  to  be 
naturally  agreeable  to  any  one's  Tafte,  or  at 
leaft  to  thole  that  have  any.  This  is  fo  well 
eftablilh’d  among  the  greateft  Number  of  the 
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Beau  Monde,  that  the  "Word  Moralize  is  apt  to 
be  taken  in  an  ill  Senfe*,  it  imports  c  en  fining, 
or  tinfeaj enable  refining  ;  and  you  know  very  well 
that  m  France  when  an  Expreffion  authorizes 
Cuftoin,  tis  out  of  all  Danger.  I  believe  we 

lA-f/f6',3’1’  pafs  hy  this  Diflike  of  theirs, 
and  itiil  look  upon  them  as  People  of  good  Senfe 

that  keep  up  their  Way  of  Living,  and  know 
very  well  how  to  Ihun  every  Thing  that  is 
c  ifagieeable.  They  can  likewife  difcern  what 
is  agiecable.  The  Bean  Monde  have  a  Syfteni 
of  Morality  of  their  own,  which  they  put  in 
the  room  of  the  other,  that  is  rigid  and  grown 
out  of.Datey  Their  Morality  is  gay  and  airy^ 

€X?1.tes  J0T>  anc^  niaintains  the  Neceility 
or  making  the  beft  of  our  Time,  which  pafles 
away  with  fo  much  Swiftnefs,  and  ends  our 
happy  Days  when  they  are  fcarce  begun.  What 
they  give  out  freely  in  Difcourfe  on  this  To- 
pick  is  not  fufficient,  there  are  fome  Works 
writ  m  a  fine  Stile  to  prove  it,  and  to  en» 
courage  weak  People  that  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  carry ?d  away  by  unfeafonable  Doubts.  It 
niuft  be  own’d  after  all,  that  we  may  do  worfe 
than  enjoy  ourfelves,  and  the  Sweets  of  Life 
and  tis,  no  doubt,  in  the  Beau  Monde ,  rather 
than  out  of  it,  that  we  muft  relifh  them.  They 
are  Enemies  to  Formality  and  Conftraint,  and 
give  themfelves  up  to  a  mutual  and  gentle  Fa¬ 
miliarity,  that  affords  them  an  Opportunity  of 

tv/?111/?  thr£™felves  one  another  without  any 
Diltruft.  .  The  Collations,  Gaming,  Enter tain- 

Slllging?  and  other  Diverfions  are  Part 
ot  their  Morality,  and  they  reckon  Variety 
among  the  Pleafures  by.  which  they  fubfift  : 

.fls  J-  .re  new  Fafhions  appear  and  gain 
tne  Society  the  Refpedt  of  the  Publick and 
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there,  alfo,  new  Ways  of  fpeaking  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  embellifh  Converiation.  As  the  Wit 
of  thefë  Societies  is  form’d  on  the  Books  that 
are  in  vogue,  fo  the  Books,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  form’d  on  their  fparkling  and  airy  Conver- 
fation.  Thefe  two  Things  circulate  Wit  and 
genteel  Behaviour  in  France ,  and  cifcover  the 
greateft  Abilities  of  the  Beau  Monde.  The 
fmalleft  Village  has  its  Beau  Monde  7  who  di~ 
ftinguifh  themfelves  from  others,  and  keep 
op  the  Honour  of  the  Place  and  the  Nation. 
And  ’tis  not  the  young  People  only  that  com- 
pofe  thefe  Societies  ,  even  the  aged  are  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  them,  and  think  they  are  no 
way  unfit  for  them  ^  or  more  properly,  the 
People  of  Pleafure  and  Gaity  in  France  never 
grow  old  -,  they  always  preferve  the  Character 
of  Youth,  and  relifn  Pleafure  to  the  laft. 

What  can  a  Man  fay  of  all  this ?  Muft  we 
gallantly  place  the  Courfe  of  Life  of  the  Beau 
Monde  among  the  Things  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
mir’d  in  France  ?  Or  fhall  we  examine  it  like 
Fhilofopbersy  or  People  that  Moralize  and  pro- 
pofe  it  as  a  Queftion  ?  Shall  we  grant  that  to 
pafs  av/ay  Life  agreeably,  it  muft  be  in  Plea¬ 
fure,  that  is  renew’d  every  Day  ?  Or  among 
People  that  are  more  voluptuous,  or  addicted 
to  Pleafures  than  they?  Shall  we  affert,  that 
Tis  eftential  to  a  plain  and  uniform  Courfe  of 
Life  to  be  only  intermix’d  with  Pleafure,  and 
that  too  with  Difcretion  ?  Muft  we  approve  of 
the  extraordinary  Liberty  the  Women  take  in 
France  ?  And  fhall  we  agree,  that  the  frequent 
and  free  Communication  between  both  Sexes, 
preferves  them  from  grofs  Corruption,  into 
v/hich  fonie  pf  thofe  Women  fall  in  other  Coun~ 
tries3  whom  they  endeavour  to  ftmf  pp  ?  But 

to 
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to  decide  this  Question,  we  may  propofe  ano¬ 
ther,  that  is,  if  the  Character  of  the  fair  Sex, 
which  in  Truth,  and  according  to  the  Practice 
of  fo  many  other  Nations,  ought  to  be  private 
and  retired,  if  this  Character,  I  fay,  is  not 
wounded  and  deftroy’d  by  the  Way  of  Living 
eftablifh’d  in  France ,  and  if  it  be  fo,  then  I 
would  know  which  of  thefe  two  Inconvenieneies 
is  the  greateft  :  Not  to  be  able  to  hinder  fome 
Women,  now  and  then,  from  falling  into  Tempta¬ 
tion,  out  of  which  they  efcape,  or  to  fee  Women, 
in  general,  every  Day  of  their  Lives  depart  from 
the  Character  of  their  Sex,  and  corrupt  their 
Minds,  and  yet  that  nothing  that  paffes  in  this 
refpect  fhould  be  look’d  upon  as  Pranks.  Tis 
true,  that  (f)  to  the  Women  of  the  World,  a 
Gardener  is  a  Gardener,  and  a  Mafon,  a  Ma^ 
“  Ion  5  but  to  fome  others  that  live  more  retired, 
6£  a  Mafon  is  a  Man,  and  a  Gardener  is  a  Man  - 
that  every  thing  is  a  Temptation  to  thofe  that 
fear  it.55  But  I  would  willingly  afk,  if  what 
has  cured  the  Women  in  France  of  Temptation, 
is  not  like  that  which  has  made  fome  others 
fall  into  it,  in  other  Countries  ;  if  Women,  that 
fee  Men  every  Day  without  any  Referve,  dont 
after  their  Way,  that  is,  with  Delicacy  and 
Franknefs,  take  the  fame  Pleafure  which  the 
others  do  grofly  and  with  Precipitation  -,  if  they 
don’t  ruin  themfelves  gingerly  and  by  Degrees, 
as  the  others  do  by  Wholesale,  and  at  once. 
In  a  Word,  whether  a  worn  out  Character  of 
a  Woman  is  not  as  defective,  and  as  great  a 
blemiih  to  the  Sex,  as  a  Character  that  is  fome» 
what  torn.  I  would  likewife  know,  if  the  plea» 
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fare  they  taie  in  the  Women  in  France ,  and 
in  the  Beau  Monde,  is  not  fomething  more 
grofs  and  vulgar,  than  what  they  might  ex- 
ped,  in  cafe  they  were  allow’d  to  preferve  Cha- 
ftity,  Modefty  and  Bafhfulnefs,  which  without 
Contradiction,  are  the  Ornaments  of  their  Sex  ; 
or,  if  the  Comparifon  be  not  too  coarfe,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  Folly  in  a  Man  to  let  others  take 
off  the  Cream  from  the  Milk  he  intends  to 
make  a  Meal  on.  Let  us  talk  grofly,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  Truth  which  is  much  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Nations  that  obferve  an  oppofite 
Condud  to  the  French  :  A  Woman  that  once 
in  her  Life  has  had  an  unlucky  Minute,  when 
fhe  goes  aftray,  for  which  fhe  is  afterwards  in 
the  greateft  Confufion  *,  a  Woman  that  takes  a 
Refolution  to  live  retired,  on  Account  of  a 
wrong  Step  which  the  Publick  is  acquainted  with, 
is  lefs  corrupted,  and  a  hundred  Times  lefs  a 
Whore,  than  a  Woman  that  fpends  her  Life  in 
loving,  and  endeavouring  to  pleafe  Men,  in 
communicating  and  receiving  the  Impreffions  of 
Love  ^  efpecially  if  it  be  true  that  Corruption 
is  a  Vice  of  the  Heart,  and  that  his  there  that 
Shame  has  its  Exigence.  But  fliall  we  really 
believe  that  the  Women  in  France  are  content 
with  the  Pleafure  which  they  call  innocent  and 
delicate,  and  that  the  Beau  Monde ,  who  are  eve¬ 
ry  Day  fet  agog — — •  keep  within  Bounds,  and 
don’t  fpoil  their  Beauty  ?  Do  all  thole  Men  that 
are  the  Favourites  of  the  fair  Sex  boaft  in  vain  ? 
Or  are  they  difcreet  without  Reafon  ?  Are  all 
the  Adventures  we  hear  of  in  Publick  nothing 
but  made  Stories?  Do  all  the  fine  naked  Bo- 
foins,  which  feem  to  be  expofed  on  purpofe 
to  invite  the  Men  to  Materialize  that  Love  which 
is  fo  delicate  and  innocent,  produce  no  Effed  ? 

If 
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If  it  Le  fo,  then  I  much  admire  their  Difcre- 
tion,  of  which  Î  don’t  fee  the  Caufe  *,  I  admire 
that  the  Women  in  France  can  flop  in  a  Way 
that  is  fb  flippery,  that  there’s  nothing  to  lay 
hold  on,  and  muft  confequently  be  dangerous. 
Let  us  talk  a  little  clowniilily  once  more,  and 
fay,  that  there’s,  perhaps,  a  hundred  times 
more  Corruption,  more  Whoring  in  France ,  a- 
mong  the  Beau  Monde ,  than -in  other  Countries, 
where  the  Women  have  not  the  Liberty  of. 
feeing  the  Men*,  and  that  after  all,  the  great 
Secret  that  preferves  People  from  falling  into 
Temptation,  is  to  fear  it,  and  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  it.  Let  us  be  Philofophers  as  well 
as  Clowns,  and  fay  of  the  French ,  that  they 
have  found  out  the  Secret  of  making  Life  agree¬ 
able  :  They  referable  a  Company  of  Travellers, 
that  endeavour  to  make  their  Journey  as 
eafy  as  poffible,  fometimes  getting  into  a 
Valley,  at  other  times  looking  for  a  Shade 
of  Trees,  and  repofing  themfelves  where-ever 
they  find  any  cool  ^  but  run  a  rifque  in  the 
mean  time  of  loofing  their  Way,  and  not  com¬ 
ing  in  time  to  their  Inn.  Others  that  have 
not  this  Art,  go  on  openly,  and  keep  the  Plain  5 
they  fee  before  them  the  Place  they  are  going 
to,  and  employ  themfelves  more  about  it  than 
about  their  Fellow-Travellers,  and  the  Pleafure 
they  might  take  on  the  Road  5  they  are  fatigu’d, 
but  at  laid  come  to  the  Place.  In  fhort,  the 
French  make  Life  a  Sport,  or  a  Walk  :  Others 
a  Journey,  which  is  a  ferious  Affair.  Every 
one  of  thefe  Ways  has  its  Advantages,  and  its 
Inconveniencies,  according  to  the  Manner  of 
confidering  them  h  kis  our  Bufinefs  not  to  mix 
them,  and  to  fee  what  is  proper  for  us.  Let 
me  make  fome  finall  amends  for  my  fuper-abnn- 
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dant  Philofophy,  and  the  Ill  I  have  faid  of  the 
Beau  Monde  of  the  French,  by  an  Encomium 
that  is  due  to  them,  a  Word  on  their  Men  of 
Merit,  which  requires  a  diftinét  Article. 

A  Frenchman  of  Merit  has  pretty  near  the 
fame  Qualities  with  Perfons  of  Merit  in  other 
Places;  fince  there  can  be  but  one  Kind  of  true 
Merit  among  Men,  and  he  has  over  and  above 
all  the  Agreeablenefs  peculiar  to  the  French  : 
One  is  not  at  the  Trouble  of  guelfing  at  him 
his  Behaviour  makes  him  tranfparent,  (if  I  may 
ufe  that  Expreflion)  and  fhews  all  his  Merit, 
and  ’tis  in  him  that  the  Wilh  of  one  of  the 
Antients,  with  regard  to  Virtue,  is  accomplifh’d  : 
One  may  fee  Virtue  in  him,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Eye,  and  it  makes  People  love  him  paf- 
fionately.  In  Effect,  we  feel  ourfelves  hurry’d 
towards  a  Frenchman  of  Merit  ;  we  would  be 
like  him,  and  are  griev’d  that  all  are  not  fo  5 
we  may  depend  upon  him,  and  believe  what 
lie  fays  without  any  Scruple  ;  Probity,  Honour 
and  Generality  appear  in  him,  in  fome  Man¬ 
ner,  as  in  their  Fountain:  ’Tis  he  that  diffu- 
fes  it  among  the  French,  and  gives  them  the 
vogue  in  which  we  fee  them.  He  pofleffes 
the  good  Qualities  of  his  Nation,  and  he  hap¬ 
pily  improves  every  thing  in  them,  but  the 
Defects  which  he  rectifies  :  If  he  fhines  in  Con- 
verfation,  ’tis  to  fay  things  that  are  obliging, 
to  defend  thofe  that  are  attack’d,  or  to  act  in 
fuch  a  Manner  that  People  may  be  pleafed  with 
themfelves.  He  fucceeds  to  well  in  this,  that 
every  one  follows  him,  well  fatisfy’d  with  him- 
felfj  this  is  all  they  can  reproach  him  with. 
If  lie  gives  any  Attention  to  fmall  Matters,  ’tis 
becaufe  he  would  not  negleét  any  Occafion  of 
pleafing  ;  and  he  does  it  with  fo  good  a  Grace, 
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that  People  fcarce  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
him  *,  it  feems  as  if  he  had  nothing  elfe  in  View 
than  to  he  pleafed.  In  a  word,  and  that  I  may 
not  engage  myfelf  in  too  particular  an  Account, 
to  he  an  honeft  Man,  and  to  pleafe  is  his  Profèfc 
lion  $  he  applies  himfelf  to  it,  and  he  excells 
in  it  *,  this  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  mod:  en¬ 
gaging  thing  among  Men  :  He  wants  nothing, 
but  to  he  as  valuable  to  himfelf  as  he  is  to 
others,  and  5tis  not  to  he  doubted,  hut  fome 
of  them  have  that  Advantage  alfo.  But  what 
deferves  to  be  remark'd  above  all  the  reft,  and 
is  much  to  the  Honour  of  the  Nation,  that  Peo¬ 
ple  with  fuch  Accomplifhments  are  not  fo  fcarce 
as  to  give  an  occafton  of  crying  out  when  we 
fee  them  ;  there  are  fo  many,  that  every  Man 
who  has  any  Merit,  or  can  diftinguifh,  may 
promife  himfelf  to  meet  fome  of  them  *,  but 
I  don’t  know  if  fuch  a  thing  ought  to  be  much 
wiftfd  for  $  it  may,  perhaps,  be  Matter  of  Re¬ 
gret  for  the  Remainder  of  a  Man’s  Life,  and 
may  create  a  Diilike  for  the  greateft  Part  of 
thofe  he  is  oblig’d  to  live  with, 

I  embrace  yon,  &c* 
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AD  I  entertain'd  you  with  a  De- 
fcription  of  any  diftant  Nation  that 
was  little  known,  I  would  have  the 
Pleafure,  Sir,  of  telling  you  fome 
new  Things,  and  giving  more  Va¬ 
riety  to  my  Letters  *  but  the  greateft  fingu- 
larities  of  the  French ,  who  are,  I  believe,  the 
Nation  in  the  World  the  beft  known,  have  no¬ 
thing  in  them  that  is  furprizing.  I  am  come 
back  to  them  again  by  a  Way  which  is  con- 
fiderable,  on  account  of  the  Price  they  fet  upon 
it,  that  is,  their  Behaviour  and  Turn  of  Con- 
verfation. 

The  End  which  1110ft  of  them  propofe  by  it, 
is  to  put  themfelves  forward,  in  order  to  give 
an  advantagious  Idea  of  their  Perfons,  which 
feems  to  be  their  Deffgn  in  fpeaking.  Thefe 
are  the  Ways  by  which  they  chiefly  endeavour  to 
pufh  forward,  Quality,  Riches,  Wit,  Bravery  s 
and  as  thefe  Things  have  an  Influence  in  the 
common  Affairs  of  Life,  they  have  the  Satis¬ 
faction  of  coming  near  them  everjr  Minute  in 
Convention,  and  pleafing  themfelves  with 
lome  Subject  it  turns  upon,  or  more  properly, 
they  manage  things  fo  much  to  the  purpofe, 
that  either  direftly  or  indirectly,  the  Couver» 
fation  fhall  never  turn  on  any  thing  elfe  -,  fo 
that  they  are  like  thofe  rich  Men  that  can 
travel  whole  Days  on  their  own  Lands.  What 

you 
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you  fee  at  a  Man’s  Houfe  that  entertains  you, 
is  always  the  leaft,  or  the  worft  *  he  has  a 
better  Suit  of  Cloaths  than  that  he  wears,  and 
more  Servants,  but  they  are  bufy  :  He  has, 
likewife,  more  Wit  than  he  feems  to  have,  he 
has  made  fome  Repartees,  that  were  thought 
good,  and  that  ’tis  good  for  you  to  know.  You 
fhall  likewife  underftand  that  he  is  not  over 
patient,,  and  that  he  has  been  feen  more  than 
once  .with  a  drawn  Sword  5  that  fuch  a  Man, 
who  is  a  confiderable  Perfon  in  the  World,  is 
his  near  Relation,  and  that  he  dined  a  few 
Days  before  with  another,  who  is  a  Man  of 
Diftinction,  a  Grandee.  Thefe  fame  Grandees, 
if  any  Credit  may  be  given  to  thofe  that  arc 
near  them,  are  mighty  full  of  their  Grandeur, 
and  would  have  others  be  fb  too }  they  obferve 
a  great  many  Circumftances,  that  may  be  ho¬ 
nourable  to  them,  and  often  harp  upon  them.— 
As  to  the  common  People,  5tis  certain,  they 
have  the  Faults  of  the  Great,  whom  they  imi¬ 
tate  in  every  thing,  and  who  are  more  eafilr^ 
imitated  on  the  ,  Side  that  abafes  them,  than 
ai?7i)  other.  If  the  Meannefs  of  the  one  does  not 
hinder  them  from  pufhing  themfelves  forward , 
if  the  Giandeur  of  the  others  does  not  keep 
them  within  Boundaries,  you  may  judge  of  the 
Character  of  the  grofs  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
thole  that  are  placed  between  the  Mean  Peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Great,  to  remove,  as  it  were,  from 
the  one,  and  draw  near  the  others.  You  may 
likewife  imagine,  how  curious  the  Conven¬ 
tion  muff  be  in  a  Company,  where  every  one 
thinks  he  deferves  the  Attention  of  the  reft, 
and  labours  for  it.  Among  People  that  have 
no  other  View  than  to  impofe  on  one  another, 
Stiangeis,  who  they  think  way  he  more  ealily 
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deceiv’d,  muft  of  courfe  be  well  receiv’d,  and 


Ms  not  impoffible  but  the  good  Exception  we 
meet  with  in  France ,  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
owing  to  this.  On  that  fcore  we  ought  not 
to  examine  the  Affair  any  further,  but  to  let 
them  pleafe  themfelves  with  all  their  Grandeur, 
Let  us  proceed  to  their  Behaviour. 

The  free  and  fprightly  Behaviour  of  the  French 
does  not  feem  to  me  in  the  general,  to  be  fo 
very  good  as  fome  imagine,  nor  fo  very  bad 
as  others  make  it.  It  gives  a  Man  room  in 
the  common  Affairs  of  Life,  to  get  above  Corn 
ftraint,  and  the  fame  things  don’t  confirai n  all 
forts  of  People  j  fo  that  it  muft  produce  va¬ 
rious  Effects,  according  to  the  Difference  of  the 
Perfons  that  have  it.  In  a  Man  of  Merit,  ’tis 
becoming  and  agreeable  $  it  fhews  him  to  the 
Left  Advantage,  and  makes  him  the  Delight  of5 
all  thofe  that  converfe  with  him.  In  a  Man 
without  Merit,  or  a  Blockhead,  it  turns  into 
Impudence,  and  makes  him  a  troublefome  Block¬ 
head,  that  thinks  he  may  do  any  thing  under 
the  Prote&ion  of  his  Behaviour,  and  is  guilty 
of  a  great  many  ridiculous  things,  in  order  to  fet 
it  off.  The  Mifchief  of  this  Partition  is,  that 
tho’  there’s  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  of  Me¬ 
rit  in  France ,  yet  you  muft  be  plagu’d  with 
a  great  many  Blockheads  before  you  meet  with 
one  Man  of  Merit,  and  that  the  Agrceablenefs 
which  a  frank  and  eafy  Behaviour  adds  to  him, 
cannot,  by  a  great  deal,  make  you  amends  for 
the  other’s  Impertinence,  which  is  occafion’d  by 
it.  There  is  another  Evil  in  it  likewife,  that 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of,  it  makes  People 
ridiculous  that  don’t  derive  it  from  Nature, 
but  would  allume  it.  Every  Nation  has  fuch 
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fult^  from  the  Character  of  the  Mind,  and  every 
Nation  has  a  proper  Character.  The  only  Way 
of  pleafing,  is  to  cultivate  it,  and  not  to 
Iceep  too  clofe  to  thefe  Ways,  becaufe  they 
follow  near  enough  of  themfelves,  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  no  further  good  than  as  they  are  the 
Sequel  of  it.  The  French ,  that  are  imitated  by  fo 
many  Nations,  imitate  none  *  they  follow  their 
own  Character  entirely,  and  his  by  that  they 
happen  to  pleafe.  Tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  if 
other  Nations  did  the  fame  thing,  they  would 
pleafe  too  ^  each  Nation  according  to  its  Way  5 
and  tis  in  that  refpeCt  the  French  ought  to  be 
imitated.  Variety  is  one  of  the  Beauties  of 
the  Univerfe,  it  extends  to  Nations  and  their 
Ways,  as  well  as  to  the  green  Fields*  Tis  of 
the  fame  Order  with  Nature  itfelf,  that  is  pleafed 
with  fporting  and  difplaying  her  Skill  ;  fo  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong  to  endeavour  to  blot  it 
for  by  that  Method  we  run  a  rifque  of 
fpoiling  a  Character  that  is  proper  for  us,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  get  a  better  in  its  room.  On 
the  whole,  if  they  underftand,  bjr  Behaviour^ 
feme  little  fuperficial  and  fprightly  Ways,  which 
tney  think  to  adorn  outwardly,  they  may,  per- 
naps,  find  themfelves  miftaken*  and  that  the 
belt  Behaviour  is  that  which  is  taken  no  No- 
tice  of,  as  in  Scents,  Tis  beft  to  have  none, 
and  tis  an  eftablifh’d  Rule  among  People  of 
Tafte  to  carry  no  Perfume  about  them  For 
tho  the  French  are  the  People  in  the  World 
Fiat  picque  themfelves  moft  on  having  eafy,  as 
well  as  genteel  Ways ,  we  may,  however,  ob¬ 
serve  an  Affectation  among  them,  which  may¬ 
be  reckon’d  as  one  of  their  Singularities  :  We 
lee^a  great  Number  of  them  do  what  thev  calL 
&lVîn&  themfelves  Airs ,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
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fay  that  they  would  let  others  know  by  their 
affected  Ways  that  they  value  themfelves  mo  ft. 
One  might,  I  believe,  ({peaking  grofly)  call  a 
Perfon  that  afted  fuch  a  Part  a  Fool,  or  fay, 
at  leaft,  that  he  appeared  to  be  fo  by  his  Be¬ 
haviour.  This  Kind  of  Folly,  likewile,  has  its 
Followers  in  other  Nations. 

Folitenefs  is  a  Thing  we  muft  not  feparate 
from  their  Turn  of  Converfation  and  Behaviour* 
To  do  nothing  that  is  rude,  abufive,  or  forbid* 
ding  is  not  enough  with  them  *,  they  muft  win 
People’s  Efteem,  and  fet  themfelves  off  by  Po- 
litenefs  5  and  they  are  fo  dexterous  in  it,  that 
you  can  fcarce  obferve  how  ’tis  done.  Mis  in 
this  the  Frenchman  triumphs,  and  in  effect,  he 
is  really  come  to  fo  much  Perfection  in  it,  that 
even  People  of  Senfe  may  be  pleas’d  with  the 
Shew.  He  is  wonderfully  intent  upon  Trifles, 
and  fubmits  with  a  good  Grace  to  a  Thing 
of  no  value,  which  redoubles  that  of  his  Po« 
Jitenefs,  and  by  that  Method,  extends  to  all 
the  Addons  of  Life,  as  well  as  to  all  Sorts  of 
Converfation  :  Elis  leaft  Actions  and  his  leaft 
Motions  are  adorn’d  with  it,  he  ftretches  out 
his  Hand  politely,  and  draws  it  back  politely. 
He  offers  it  to  a  Woman  going  from  one  Room 
to  another,  and  runs  to  do  it  juft  as  if  the 
Paffage  were  difficult,  or  the  Track  dangerous. 
He  runs  in  the  fame  Manner  to  take  up  a  Glove, 
or  a  Handkerchief  fallen  to  the  Ground,  with  as 
much  Precipitation,  as  if  he  were  to  take  them 
out  of  the  Fire^  for  there’s  fomething  more  in 
that,  than  bare  taking  up  a  Glove,  or  a  Handker¬ 
chief  At  Table,  likewife,  he  does  fomething  more 
than  to  help  his  Neighbour  with  clean  Hands  $  he 
makes  Proteftations  that  he  has  not  touched  what 
he  is  going  to  help  him  with,  and  treats  him 
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with  Folitenefs,  even  at  the  hazard  of  palling 
for  a  Man  that  is  ill.  He  is  not  content  with 
telling  in  a  plain  and  natural  Way  what  he 
has  to  fay,  that  would  not  be  polite:  Retells 
it  by  Honour  and  by  Favour  ^  the  moft  indif¬ 
ferent  Thing  becomes  a  Favour  with  him  :  He 
is  fo  polite  as  not  to  fay  even  an  indifferent 
Thing  without  firft  faying,  Sir,  may  I  be  fo  bold  ? 
or,  give  me  leave ,  Sir.  He  has  the  Honour  to 
fee  what  he  fees  5  the  Honour  to  follow  what 
he  follows.  He  has  the  Honour  to  fay  what' 
he  fays,  and  lie  accompanies  his  Favours  and 
Honours  with  great  and  fmall  Inclinations 
and  Reverences  which  fuit  them.  He  has  the 
Honour  to  be  moft  humble  Servant ,  moft  obedient 
Servant ,  to  be  without  Referve ,  with  much  Regard 
and  Efteem ,  very  particularly ,  moft  truly ,  moft  per* 
fettly  :  He  has  the  Honour  to  be  with  an  invio* 
lable  Attachment ,  with  an  entire  Devotion ,  with 
Refpecl ,  with  à  moft  profound  Rejpecl,  with  all 
Sorts  of  Refpeffj  more  than  he  is  able  to  exprefs , 
and  more  than  any  body .  He  has  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  more  Honours  I  can’t  remember  •  every  one 
endeavours  to  out-do  others,  and  to  have  a  frefii 
Honour ,  and  never  was  Nation  fo  fruitful,  fo 
rich  in  Servants,  fo  glorious  to  ferve.  Rut  their 
Folitenefs  is  great,  in  this  efpecially,  that  thejr 
are  not  content  to  (hew  it  to  thofe  above  them 
only  ^  but  even  to  their  Equals,  thefe  Submif- 
fions  they  make  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  moft  commonly  they  have  the  Honour  to 
be  the  moft  humble  and  moft  obedient  Servant 
of  thofe  that  have  the  Honour  to  be  theirs. 
This  is  a  Play  not  much  unlike  that  of  the 
Flies,  that  pals  their  time  in  going  under  one 
another  *,  or,  if  1  muft  fpeak  more  Honours^ 
bly  of  the  French  Folitenefs,  I  fay  that  all* 
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îhefe  curious  Toys  that  come  to  us  from  France , 
and  are  admirably  well  wrought  and  finifh’d, 
all  thefe  Trinkets  in  Cafes,  all  thefe  little  Move¬ 
ables  with  their  Springs  and  Hinges,  are  a  corn- 
pleat  Figure  of  the  pretty  People  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  *,  of  thefe  Men  that  move  artificially,  and 
fold  and  unfold  with  a  good  Grace,  and  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  every  Thing  they  have  that  is  polifh’d 
and  curious,  deferve  all  the  Attention  of  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  fame  Taffe,  that  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  Trinkets  :  For  that  is  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  Character  of  the  French  ,  they 
ought  to  have  Trinkets,  they  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  them,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Nature 
to  make  for  us,  that  are  a  clownifh  and  unpo- 
lifh'd  People,  fuch  Sorts  of  Prefents,  as  we  did 
not  know  how  to  enjoy.  This  Man  that  bows 
down  before  you  every  Minute,  this  Alan  that 
is  fo  gracious,  and  has  the  Honour  to  be  your 
in  oft  humble  Servant,  if  you  don't  bow  down 
to  him  in  your  Turn,  if  you  don't  entertain 
him  with  Honour  and  by  your  Favour ,  will  grow 
ftiff  for  you,  and  all  his  Brightness  will  tar- 
nifh. 

Let  us  venture  to  talk  grofly  of  the  French 
Politenefs,  or  if  it  be  fo  very  fine,  that  grofs 
Words  can't  reach  it,  let  us  venture,  at  leaf!:,  to 
fay  of  it,  or  of  a  great  Number  of  Ways  which  it 
eftablifhes  among  the  People  of  Air,  that  'tis 
nothing  but  Apilhnefs  and  Littlenefs,  and  that 
'tis  an  Indignity  to  them  to  value  themfelves 
on  that  Account.  But  efpecially  Strangers,  who 
affume  thefe  Ways  and  let  themfelves  off  with 
them,  ought  to  be  mark'd  for  every  Thing  that 
is  ridiculous  in  them  :  But,  fay  they,  thefe  are 
only  bare  Civilities,  that  are  allow'd  to  be  done 
gnd  receiv’d  as  fuch,  and  a  Man  of  Senfe  ought 
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not  to  he  Angular,  nor  thwart  Cuftom.  But, 
without  determining  whether  a  Man  of  Senfe 
ought  to  iuhmit  to  Cuftom,  in  Things  of  this 
Kmd,  01  not,  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that 
a  great  Number  of  little  ridiculous  Things,  eve¬ 
ry  Minute  repeated,  amount,  at  laft,  to°a’  very 
great  Ridicule  ;  that  they  make  thofe  that  are 
noted  for  them  ridiculous,  in  the  ordinary  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Life  ^  that  ’tis  becoming  a  Man  of  Senfe 
to  be  eiad  and  plain  in  his  Expreifions  and 
.Behaviour,  as  well  as  in  his  Condudf,  and  that 
extraordinary  Politenefs  and  Behaviour,  fet  off 
to  fo  much  Advantage,  are  as  improper  for  a 
Man  as  too  much  Finery.  In  Truth,  we  oupht 
to  leave  both  to  the  Women,  and  at  the  fame 
dime  advile  inch  of  them  as  have  the  moft  Senfe 
to  defpife  them  :  What  fhall  we  do  then  with 
this  Politenefs,  and  where  fhall  we  put  this 
Behaviour  which  People  of  Faihion  are  rather 
diiguiied  with  than  adorned?  JTis  agreed  that 
a  Suit  of  Cloaths  with  too  much  Lace  becomes 
a  Quack  Doftor,  on  the  Stage,  much  better  than 
a  well-bred  Man  in  Society.  When  an  out-ftde 
is  all  over  embroider’d  with  Politenefs  and  fine 
Ways,  ought  it  not  to  be  fent  back  to  the  Stage 
as  a  proper  Ornament  for  it?  5  * 

This  Affair  is  too  confiderable,  with  Regard  to 
thofe  that  imitate  the  French ,  and  coftly  too  with 
Regard  to  tbemfelves,  not  to  fay  fomething’more 
of  it.  I  would  willingly  alk  thefe  Gentlemen 
whether  true  Politenefs  ought  not  to  he  ufed 

n  ,  ,  e?5  and  lf  a  Man  that  is  thoroughly 

well-bred  does  not  behave  himfelf  as  fuch  to 

a.l  his  Acquaintance  :  "fis  likely  that  ’tis  fo 
mice  Politenefs  is  the  out-fide  of  Civility,  which 
is  ^always  the  fame.  True  Politenefs  fhould  he 
wmt  we  ought  not  to  lay  afide,  and  confe- 
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quently  ftïould  confîft  in  quite  another  Things 
than  trifling  Ways,  which  People  affume  for 
thofe  they  meet  by  chance,  and  lay  afide  as 
Icon  as  they  part  with  them.  .  But,  perhaps,  the 
French  may  really  have  this  Mark  of  true  Fo- 
litenefs,  and  that  in  the  common  Affairs  of' Life  , 
the  Huff  and  is  polite  with  Regard  to  his  Wife, 
and  the  Wife  with  Regard  to  her  Hoff  and  j  the 
Brother  to  his  Sifter,  and  Ihe  to  the  Brother  5 
and  that  the  Perfons  they  meet  by  chance  have 
no  more  of  it  than  the  Surplus,  which  they 
think  fit  to  give  them.  If  it  be  fo,  we  mu  ft 
make  Satisfaction  to  the  Politenefs  of  the  French , 
and  agree  that  the  other  Nations  have  fome- 
thing  grofs  and  barbarous,  in  Companion  of 
them  »,  but  if  they  were  like  the  reft  of  the 
World  in  their  Family  or  domeftick  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Thing  would  be  otherwiie,  and  we 
would  be  in  the  right  to  improve  their  Polite- 
nefs  againft  them.  If  Diffentions,  Quarrels  and 
Reproaches  were  common  among  them,  and 
that  their  polite  Behaviour  was  referv’d  for  Neigh¬ 
bours  and  Strangers,  we  would  have  Reafon  to 
fay,  the  People  that  are  lefs  polilh’d,  but  at 
the  fame  Time  have  Ways  more  regular,  and 
alrnoft  equal  for  every  body,  are  not  fo  clownifh 
or  ill-bred  as  the  French ,  fo  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves,  and  fo  far  below  what  they  may 
be  :  It  would  be  fo,  at  leaft,  for  thofe  they  live 
with,  and  we  fliould  have  no  room  to  envy  them 
on  Account  of  a  Politenefs  which  would  make  us 
wifti  that  it  might  not  be  too  nearly  related  to 
thefe  polite  People.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
French  that  fome  Man  of  Genius  would  do  them 
as  much  Service,  with  Regard  to  their  Beha¬ 
viour,  Politenefs  and  Wit,  as  a  Man  of  Genius 
did  the  Spaniards,  with  Regard  to  their  Brave- 
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ry.  The  Bon  Ghiixots  in  Wit  and  Behaviour 
21  e  as  great  Fools  as  the  Don  ^ulxots  in  Cou¬ 
rage-,  they  are  even  more  numerous,  and  ’fis 
certain,  that  the  taking  away  Men’s  Tafte  for 
fuch  Trifles  as  theft,  would  be  of  great  Service 
to  them.  It  would  give  them  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  themfelves  forward  by  bet¬ 
ter  Ways,  and  not  to  think  themfelves  People 
of  Merit,  when  they  have  nothing  but  Words 
and)  Behaviour,  an  out-fide  trimrn’d  and  bor¬ 
row’d.  I  pafs  on  from  the  Politenefs  of  the 
French  to  their  Gallantry,  to  that  which  makes 
a  gallant  Man,  and  out-tops  even  the  polite 
Man,  and  in  fome  Manner  makes  him  real. 

They  underftand  by  Gallantry  the  Art  of 
obliging  with  a  good  Grace,  and  embellilhing  the 
good  Offices  they  do  us  with  all  Sorts  of  lit¬ 
tle  Cjrcumftances  ;  They  underftand  it  to  ad¬ 
miration,  and  let  oft  the  leaft  Services  to  ad¬ 
vantage  bjr  their  Way  of  doing  them.  When 
you  have  received  any  Favours  after  their  Way, 
tho’  they  have  done  fomething  befides  to 
oblige  you,  yet  you  ftill  think  there’s  fome- 
thmg  wanting,  and  you  can  fcarce  avoid  be¬ 
wailing  the  French,  at  the  very  time  one  would 
think  you  have  the  leaft  reafon  to  do  fo.  The 
French  Gallantry  is  the  Effed  of  their  generous 
Temper,  join’d  to  their  Attention  to  fmall  Mat¬ 
ters,  wherein  they  excel  ;  and  it  ftiews  us  that 
this  generous  Temper  is  not  only  excellent  in 
itfelf,  but  likewily  able  to  improve  fbme  Qua¬ 
lities  which  are  of  no  value  without  it  ;  that 
it  gives  a  Dignity  to  every  thing  it  extends 
to._  They  underftand  by  Gallantry  in  Convex 
iation,  a  turn  of  Wit,  that  draws  with  dexte¬ 
rity  enough  from  the  fmalleft  Subjedsto  flat¬ 
ter  you,  If  it  be  commendable  to  flatter  us, 
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find  make  us  pleas'd  with  ourfelves,  this  Gal¬ 
lantry  is,  no  doubt,  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
extoll’d  in  favour  of  the  French ,  and  we  muft 
like  them,  and  admire  them  on  that  Account» 
But  tho’  the  whole  Nation  pretends  to  it,  yet 
this  fine  Gallantry  requires  fomething  more  than 
can  be  found  in  the  Chara&er  of  a  whole  Na¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  thoufand  Perfons  that  pleafe 
that  Way,  there  are  ten  Thoufand  in  France 
that  difpleafe  by  it,  in  endeavouring  to  imN 
tate  them  ;  People  that  tire  you  with  infipid 
Fraifes  to  your  Face,  and  give  you  a  Difiike 
to  the  French  Gallantry.  The  Women,  above 
all,  are  to  be  complain’d  of,  efpecially  thofe 
of  them  that  have  Senfe.  Moft  of  the  Men 
wou’d  think  they  did  not  underftand  themfelves 
fhou’d  they  entertain  them  with  any  thing 
plain  or  natural,  or  %x\y  other  thing  but  them- 
ielves  i  they  think  that  not  to  tell  a  Woman 
now  and  then,  Ihe  is  handfome  and  has  Wit, 
would  be  to  let  her  underftand  fhe  had  neither 
Beauty  nor  Wit.  But  the  Women  have  enough 
îo  comfort  themfelves  with,  becaufe  the  Men 
do  the  fame  thing,  and  entertain  one  another 
as  the  Women  do.  They  ufiier  Praifes,  or  (to 
make  ufe  of  their  own  Term)  obliging  Things 
into  every  thing  they  fay.  This  is  the  Guft 
of  the  Country,  and  they  manage  it  generally, 
as  they  do  in  fome  Countries,  every  thing 
they  eat,  which  tho’  always  fweetend  with  Su~ 
gav%  is  Jlill  pie  afin  g  on  that  Account .  This  Sin? 
gularity  in  the  French  is,  in  my  Opinion,  one 
of  thofe  that  deferves  to  be  dwelt  upon  % 
little. 

No t  only  their  ordinary  Difcourfes  have  fome¬ 
thing  of  Flattery  in  them,  which  is  troublefome 
to  a  Man  of  Modefty  and  Senfe,  and  to  every 

Man 
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Man  that  is  not  cut  out  for  that  Kind  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  Way  of  recoiling 
Praifes,  or  anfwering  them  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  make  them  fall  on  thofe  that  give  them  ; 
but  even  their  premeditated  Difcourfes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confecrated  to  Praife,  as  a  thing  the 
moll  conformable  to  the  Genius  of  the  Nation, 
'Tis  in  this  they  excel  in  France,  and  ’tis  in 
it  they  glory  to  excel.  There’s  a  Body  of 
Men  eledied  from  among  all  the  People  of  Wit, 
and  the  molt  famous  Writers  of  the  Nation,  that 
even  affume  the  Name  by  Way  of  Excellence, 
a  Company  confecrated  to  the  Purity  of  Dip 
courfe  and  Eloquence,  which  by  its  Superiority 
of  Wit,  prefcribes  to  others,  and  directs  them. 
Every  one  of  them,  on  being  receiv’d  into  this 
Body,  makes  a  Difcourfe,  as  it  were,  to  fhew 
a-new,  and  in  Perfon,  that  he  is  worthy  of  the 
Choice  they  made  of  him-,  and  this  Difcourfe, 
that  will  ferve  for  a  Model  to  others,  and  fhews 
on  what  Foundation  an  Orator  ought  chiefly  to 
exercife  himfelf,  muft  contain  Panegyricks; 
fome  for  the  Living,  and  fome  for  the  Dead! 
There  they  praife,  as  it  were  by  Law,  Men 
that  have  been  already  prais’d,  and  muft  be 
always  prais  d  a-new  for  the  time  to  come. 
They  praife  them  juft  as  People  fhoot  at  a  Mark, 
they  lift  them  with  Praifes.  They  that  praife 
will  receive  in  their  turn  the  Praifes  they  gave 
to  others,  and  thefe  learned  Men  that  are  p la— 
ced,  as  it  were,  at  the  Head  of  the  French  Na¬ 
tion,  will,  no  doubt,  continue  the  Cuftom  of 

Prailing,  and  making - —  the  nobleft  Action 

of  human  Underftanding  conlift  in  Praife.  If 
the  Panegyricks  I  have  fpoke  of  are  not  fufficient 
*or  tnat  End,  thofe  they  put  before  their  Books, 
to  wit,  their  Epiftles  Dedicatory,  will  do  it  com- 
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pleatly  :  There  they  praife  with  Magnificence, 
not  only  a  Man  of  an  ordinary  Rank,  but  even 
an  unworthy  one,  and  fpoil  a  good  Book  by  a 
Dedication,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  it.  In 
fhort,  this  is  the  Country  where  they  praife 
at  any  rate,  and  where  Praife  by  being  given 
to  every  Body,  neither  diftinguifhes  nor  pro¬ 
perly  defer ves  the  Name.  It  ferves  to  flrew 
the  Abilities  of  him  that  praifes,  if  he  is  inge¬ 
nious  enough  to  find  new  Encomiums,  or  to 
give  a  new  Turn  to  thole  that  are  worn  out. 
Let  us  fpeak  plain,  and  look  upon  all  thefe 
Praifes  as  bafe  and  unbecoming.  To  praife  Peo¬ 
ple  to  their  Faces,  whatever  they  are,  istofup- 
pofe  they  love  Praifes,  which  is  an  Affront.  To 
praife  Men  before  all  the  World,  that  are  known 
to  deferve  it,  is  Impudence.  To  praife  the  Great, 
who  defire  it,  without  doing  any  Thing  to  de¬ 
ferve  it,  is  Bafenefs.  On  the  whole,  to  make 
a  Trade  of  Trailing,  tho’  it  were  virtuous  Peo¬ 
ple,  is  a  pitiful  Trade  *  it  hurts  the  Virtue  which 
they  praife.  Virtue  diftinguifhes  Men  »  but 
Praife  made  fo  general  as  it  is,  jumbles  the  Vir¬ 
tuous  with  the  reft,  and  renders  their  Example  of 
no  Effefi:.  Befides,  Men,  in  their  utmoft  perfe¬ 
ction,  are  but  ftill  weak,  fubject  to  Error  and 
human  Calamity,  and  very  imperfeCt. 

There’s  no  Proportion  between  them  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Panegyricks,  which  are  as  little  fuitable 
to  them  as  Gigantick  Statues  are  to  Men,  who, 
tho’  never  fo  tall,  are  but  ftill  fhort  in  compan¬ 
ion.  ’Tis  furprizing,  that  People  of  good  Un- 
derftanding  and  Merit,  are  not  fenfible  of  this 
Truths  that  they  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
drawn  away  by  Cuftom  to  act  the  Fanegyrift, 
which  is  but  a  mean  Character  without  fome  dip 
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cretion,  which  is  not  much  obferv’d  in  this  Way 
of  praifing  ^  it  puts  the  honeft  Man  on  a  level 
with  the  Flatterer,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  For¬ 
ger  too,  when  they  praife  the  Living.  The 
extravagant  Politenefs  of  the  French ,  and  their 
falfe  Tafte  of  Wit,  have  introduced  this  unwor¬ 
thy  Way  of  Praifing  and  Slander,  which  is  as 
common  in  France  as  the  other,  and,  which  they 
fet  off  handfomely,  proves  that  there’s  fome- 
thing  of  the  extream  in  the  Character  of  this 
Nation,  and  of  Ridicule  in  its  Politenefs.  Let 
us  confider  the  French  by  fome  other  Ways, 
and  let  us  give  them  the  Encomiums  that  are 
proper  for  them. 

There’s  one  Thing,  tho5  not  very  confidera- 
ble,  yet  deferves  to  be  extolfd  in  their  Favour, 
they  are  the  People  in  the  World  that  behave 
themfelves  beft  at  an  Entertainment,  and  the 
moil  agreeable  at  Drinking-bouts.  One  wou’d 
think  it  was  for  them  that  Wine  was  made*, 
it  makes  them  fprightly  and  witty,  and  ’tis  then 
the  French  Wit  {hews  itfelf  in  an  agreeable  Man¬ 
ner,  and  receives  new  Strength.  They  have  a 
thoufand  little  Songs  to  excite  Pleafure,  and 
make  us  renounce  Care  and  enjoy  Life,  and  their 
Moral  difplay’d  after  that  Manner,  has  its  effèdt  : 
We  fee  how  ridiculous  our  Cares  make  us,  we 
would  live  happily  for  the  prefent,  and  we  want 
but  little  to  enable  us  to  do  fo.  Of  all  Kinds  of 
Drunlcennefs  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  beft’,  and  few 
People,  any  where  elfe,  can  boaft  of  having  Mo¬ 
rals  that  ftick  fo  clofe  to  them  on  Occafion,  and 
ftand  Proof  better.  For,  as  the  Drinking-Songs,  or 
perhaps  Songs  in  general,  are  fung  more  in  France 
than  in  any  other  Parts  5  fo  ’tis  reckon’d  among 
thofe  Things  wherein  the  French  excel,  and  have  a 
Talent  which  they  have  not  eklewhere.  We  muft 
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fay,  befides,  to  their  Praife,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
great  Entertainments  in  other  Countries,  the  for¬ 
midable  Banquets  where  Crowds  of  People  get  to¬ 
gether  very  ill  match'd,  and  a  Profufenefs  ofMeats 
ill  drefs’d,  the  French  make  their  Meals  with 
few  People,  and  few  Dirties,  and  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  Opennefs  of  Heart,  and  an  entire  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speaking  what  we  think,  are  their  chief 
Pleafure.  But  above  all,  their  familiar  Way  of 
pining  thofe  that  come  in  by  Chance  with  the 
People  of  the  Houfe,  and  eating  together  any 
Thing  that  is  ready,  is  fomething  cordial,  and 
more  fociable,  than  Eating  and  Drinking  :  This 
is  one  of  the  Circumftances  in  their  Art  of  Li¬ 
ving,  which  is  worthy  of  Imitation.  There's  one 
Thing  more  to  add  to  their  Pleafures  5  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  that  take  them  fo  often,  and  feem  to  be  cut 
out  for  nothing  elfe,  do  it  after  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  Bufinefs  they  are  intruded  with  never 
fuffers  on  that  Account.  In  other  Parts,  Debau¬ 
chery  be  lots  People,  and  thofe  that  addid  them- 
felves  to  it  are  fit  for  nothing  :  But  here  Tis 
not  fo,  a  Debolhee  may  be  a  Man  of  Parts, 
that  not  only  makes  ufe  of  all  Opportunities 
of  gaining  his  Ends,  but  even  makes  his  Debau¬ 
chery  ferve  for  that  Purpofe.  It  feems  as  if  it 
belong’d  only  to  the  French  to  extend  the  Plea¬ 
fures  of  the  Table  as  far  as  they  have  done 
it,  and  to  make  that  a  Subjed  of  Panegyrick 
which  is  a  Reproach  to  others,  and  I  am  for  lea¬ 
ving  them  the  Property  of  a  Thing,  which  they 
alone  know  how  to  ufe. 

There’s  another  Abufe  which  the  French  have 
happily  redify’d,  viz.  Gaming,  Tis  very  much 
the  Tafte  of  the  Nation,  and,  perhaps,  none  has 
more  Gamefters  in  it.  But  they  obferv’d  that 
playing  for  great  Sums  of  Money  is  a  pernicious 
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Thing  that  ruins  and  makes  People  mad,  and  is 
only  proper  for  fome  particular  People  *,  and 
they  have  generally  agreed  upon  a  Game  for 
Company  fake,  which  is  a  finall  Game, 
that  muft  neither  be  ruinous  nor  trouble- 
fome,  and  where  they  have  an  Opportunity  of 
difplaying  their  Politenefs  and  their  Wit,  which 
muft  render  it  ftill  more  agreeable.  High  Play 
is  ferious,  and  has  fomething  of  Tragedy  in  it  5 
this  is  no  ways  proper  in  Societies  form'd  for 
Mirth.  Small  Play,  or  Play  for  Company  fake, 
has  more  of  Comedy  -,  there  the  Adtors  play  their 
Parts  with  a  good  Grace,  and  fay  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  pretty  Things  that  have  relation  to  the 
Game,  and  make  it  more  pleating.  It  has 
likewife  an  Audience  to  Honour  it,  and  clap 
Hands.  Thefe  are  the  little  Family  Comedies 
which  are  now  acted  in  France,  in  all  the  Houfes 
where  the  Beau  Monde  comes  -,  every  one  of  them 
has  every  Day  the  Fleafure  to  choofe,  either 
to  be  one  of  the  Adtors,  or  to  have  the  Satis- 
fadtion  of  the  Shew  ^  but  'tis  better  to  adt,  and 
here  the  Dignity  is  on  the  Side  of  the  Adtors. 
Don't  you  think,  Sir,  that  all  this  is  well  con¬ 
triv’d,  and  that  half  of  a  Life  that  is  fpent  in 
Playing,  and  feeing  others  Play,  is  pafted  in¬ 
nocently  ?  In  reality,  to  loofe  Time  is  not  the 
greateft  Abufe  that  may  be  made  of  it,  and  by 
Means  of  Gaming,  we  fhun  Idlenefs,  which  is 
the  Mother  of  all  Tices.  But,  you  will  lay,  this 
does  not  do  any  Honour  to  a  witty  Nation,  and 
we  fee,  in  other  Places,  People  that  don't  fet  up 
for  Wit,  entertain  themfelves  with  what  the 


Heart  affords  them,  and  pafs  away  whole  Hours 
without  Gaming,  and  without  being  tired.  'Tis 
true,  but  befides  that  that  leans  too  much  to  Se~ 
poufpefs,  and  can  only  be  proper  for  a  few  People 
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of  a  particular  Character  ^  his  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  Pleafure  of  beginning  again  the 
Day  following,  and  making  their  Commerce 
the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Life.  That  is  the  great 
Advantage  they  have  here  by  Play,  it  allows 
Men  to  meet  Perfonally,  and  puts  them  all  in 
a  ftate  of  profiting  by  one  another.  That  is  the 
Way  by  which  the  French  may  chiefly  boaft  of 
being  of  all  Men  the  moft  fociable. 

Of  all  their  Singularities  the  Fafhion  is  the 
greateft,  and  contains  the  greateft  Number  of 
Singularities  *  tis  it  that  diftinguifhes  them  from 
the  reft  of  the  World.  The  Fafhion  is  Cuftom 
in  all  its  Rage,  which  feems  to  play  upon  them, 
and  to  make  an  Eftay  and  Shew  of  all  its  Power. 
In  truth,  all  People  fubmit  to  Cuftom,  and  that 
is,  no  doubt,  their  Unhappinefs.  By  this  Dépen¬ 
dance,  wherein  it  fuffices  to  do  as  others  do,  we 
difpenfe  with  examining  what  we  do,  and  even 
the  politeft  People  that  couhl  fet  others  right, 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurry’d  away,  and  are 
fifraid,  in  cafe  they  fnould  do  better,  of  being 
thought  Angular  or  affe&ed.  But  Cuftom  among 
all  People  is  fomewhat  regular,  and  every  one 
does  all  it  requires  of  it,  'Tis  not  fo  in  France 
where  it  has  nothing  fixed  or  fettled  ^  it  is  a  Tor» 
rent  that  changes  its  Current  every  time  it  over» 
flows,  and  in  fo  doing  puts  all  the  Country  un¬ 
der  Water.  From  one  Cuftom  that  has  glutted 
them  they  go  on  to  another  $  his  always  to  a 
frefh  and  vigorous  Cuftom  they  fubmit,  and  Men, 
in  all  thefe  Changes,  find  themfelves  bufy’d  with¬ 
out  any  Ceflation,  to  fubmit  always  a-new.  This 
Exercife,  in  which  they  take  a  Pleafure,  is  Li¬ 
berty  to  them,  in  which  they  are  like  Prifoners 
that  have  their  Irons  chang’d  every  Day,  and 
pn  that  Account,  might  think  themfelves  at 

large. 
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large»  From  whence  comes  this  Singularity,  will 
you  fay  ?  Why,  does  Cuftom  alter  more  in  France , 
and  is  its  Power  greater  than  elfewhere  ?  ’Tis  be- 
caufe  the  French  Nation  is  more  fubjedf  to  Change 
than  all  others,  and  is  pleafed  with  Novelty, 
and  with  a  Kind  of  Uniformity  at  the  fame  Time  : 
Every  one  will  be  like  others  ^  and,  perhaps,  no 
Nation  can  renounce  with  more  Eafe  any  parti¬ 
cular  Liberty  which  others  preferve.  All  this 
together  fubjeds  the  French  to  the  Fafllion,  that 
unites  them  in  Novelty,  and  gratifies  their 
changeable.  Humour,  and  they  fall  to  it  again 
infenfibly  in  every  Thing.  All  acknowledge  its 
Authority,  the  Great,  and, even  the  King  as  well 
as  others:  The  Fafhion  refembles  Deftiny,  which 
the. Poets  fpeak  of'  and  is  fuperiour  to  all  the 
Deities,  and  which  Jupiter  himfelf  obeys.  To 
enter  into  the  Particulars  of  every  Thing  to  which 
it  binds  the  French ,  would  be  to  begin  again  5 
for  all  that  is  done  in  France ,  and  which  I  have 
mention’d  to  you  in  my  Letters,  all  Î  can  fay 
more  to  you  of  it,  is  done  by  the  good  Pleafure 
of  the  Fafhion,  and  the  Matter  is  fo  copious,  that 
I  can  fcarce  determine  what  Part  to  take’  firft. 
Let  us  begin  with  their  Cloaths,  which  is  an 
Affair  of  great  Moment  with  them. 

A  Stranger  that  ffays  in  France ,  is  furprized 
at  the  continual  Changes  caufed  by  the  Fafhion 
in  Apparel  :  He  thinks  he  fees  People  that 
try  all  Sorts,  without  finding  one  to  fit  them, 
but  in  the  End  there’s  not  one  but  does  fit 
them.  Every  time  they  get  a  new  Fafllion  they 
affirm  very  ferioufly,  and  prove  by  good  Rea- 
fons,  that  ’tis  more  becoming,  or  more  conve- 
ment  than  that  they  left  off,  and  a  Man  would 
almoit  believe  there’s  fome  Truth  in  it.  But, 
however,  at  the  End  of  a  hundred  Changes,  all 
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from  good  to  better,  they  return  to  the  old 
Fafhions  ^  that  is,  after  a  great  deal  of  Motion* 
they  find  themfelves  in  the  Place  from  whence 
they  fet  out.  If  any  thing  can  flop  them,  his 
the  Changes  of  their  Neighbours  that  imitate 
them  5  confidering  to  what  extreams  they 
carry  the  Fafhions,  and  v/hat  Pleafure  they 
take  in  over-doing  the  new  Things  that 
come  to  them  from  France ,  it  would  feem  as 
if  their  Defign  was  to  ridicule  the  French  ra¬ 
ther  than  imitate  them.  But  that  is  not  the 
caufe,  the  French  have  Reafon  for  all  their 
Changes  ^  they  fit  themfelves  with  every  Thing 
that  is  proper  for  them,  and  every  Nation  that 
would  imitate  them,  becomes  itfelf  ridiculous. 
They  feem,  as  it  were,  to  be  made  for  their 
Cloaths,  and  always  for  the  laft  Suit  they  put 
on  ^  and  on  the  other  Hand,  we  Foreigners,  with 
every  new  Fafhion,  look  as  if  we  picked  up  fome 
new  Ridicule.  What  is  furprizing  in  this,  is  that 
fo  many  People  fhou’d  affume  it,  and  be  folli- 
citous  in  turning  it  off  from  the  French  and  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  their  own  Shoulders  :  And  thejr  carry 
this  fo  far,  that  thofe  among  the  French  that  take 
upon  them  to  juftify  their  Nation  on  the  fcore  of 
the  Fafhion,  alledge  the  Profit  they  make  of  it, 
by  felling  their  Baubles  at  a  dear  Rate  to  the 
reft  of  the  World  :  And  it  muft  be  allow’d  to 
be  a  good  Reafon,  and  that  after  all  we  ought 
rather  to  laugh  at  ourfelves  than  the  French , 
as  ’tis  ufual  to  ridicule  the  Bubbles  and  not  the 


Quack,  when  he  fells  his  Pills  at  a  good  Price* 
and  grows  rich  by  his  Drolling. 

The  Changes  of  the  Faihion  are  as  frequent  in 
other  Things  as  in  Cloaths  $  but  they  are  more 
troublefome  when  they  turn  on  Things  that 
are  difficult  to  Change,  Such  a  Man  was  un- 
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done  by  renewing  his  Furniture,  which  are  yet 
new,  but  not  of  the  new  Fafhion  ;  another  by 
getting  his  Difhes  and  Plates  new  made,  tho’ 
very  well  made  already,  but  out  of  Falhion,, 
This  Man  is  difpleas’d  with  his  Houfe  before  ’ti$ 
finilh’d,  becaufe  another  Way  of  Building  is 
come  into  Vogue  in  the  mean  time.  That  Man 
has  difcharg’d  all  his  Domefticks,  tho’  they  did 
their  Duty  very  well,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
Falhion  ;  for  it  feems  Domefticks  likewife  are 
legulated  by  it,  even  among  the  Women,  with 
whom  one  would  think  nothing  Ihould  be  chang’d 
m  this  refpect.  The  Fafhion  allows  them  to  be 
ferv’d  by  Men,  and  by  that  gives  them  the  Plea- 
lure  of  changing.  Sometimes  they  muft  have 
ittle  Lackies,  fometimes  tall  ;  at  another  time 
Pages,  and  iome  are  for  Blacks.  At  prefent 
1  “raferftand  they  are  for  Mutes,  and  I  can 
eahiy  believe  it,  when  I  thing  of  another  fort  of 
Domefticks  which,  no  doubt,  the  French  Polite- 
iiCiS  will  not  allow  them  to  bring  into  the ir 
Houfes,  Mutes  muft  be  very  proper  for  them 
if  we  confider  the  Courfe  which  Things  may 
take.  The  Changes  of  the  Fafhion  don’t  fton 
at  the  Domefticks  5  People  of  all  Conditions 

"fe  fnhfa-  Ylth  lts  Flux  and  Reflux,  and  a 
Man  s  Merit  that  is  not  overcaft  by  it  muft 

be  eminent  indeed.  On  the  other  Hand  *  there’s 

no  Character  or  Talent  fo  abj'eét  or  mean" 

provided  it  has  fomethmg  of  Shew,  but  a  Man 

may  hope  to  fee  in  Falhion  fometime  or  another 

Even  Wit  itfelf,  the  darling  Idol  of  the  People' 

depends  on  this  other  Idol  which  is  much  greater’ 

Sometimes  we  have  feen  Points  of  Wit  in  Fa- 

lhion,  fometimes  the  double  entendre  ;  there  was 

a  Time  when  they  fpoke  nothing  but  Proverbs  ■ 

another  time  nothing  but  Riddles.  Affe&ed 

Words 
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Words  and  Bo  mb  a  ft  have  had  their  Turns,  and 
perhaps  after  the  brillant  and  the  elegant  Stile 
now  in  vogue,  the  Mode  will  bring  t fit  French 
to  the  Plain  and  the  Rational,  where  home  of* 
them  that  had  the  Courage  to  go  firft,  are  al¬ 
ready  come.  . 

Their  Language  alfo  depends  on  the  Fafhion 
and  relents  its  Caprices,  and  all  the  People  of 
Wit  that  have  enter'd  into  a  League  to  defend 
it,  can’t  put  it  out  of  Danger. .  The  new  Lx- 
profilons  introduced  by  the  Fafhion,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  infufficient  to  make  amends  for  thofe  it^  re¬ 
trenches,  but  the  Alterations  it  cauies  in  lieu 
of  making  the  Language  more  perfect,  gene¬ 
rally  make  it  more  whimfical,  and  that  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  French  themfelves  can  t  always 
decide  fome  Cafes  that  happen.  That  is  the 
Reafon  that  their  heft  Authors,  go  out  of  Fa¬ 
lhion,  one  after  another,  that  is,  they  become 
ridiculous  to  moft:  Readers.  For  the  delicate  Ear 
of  a  Frenchman  is  offended  at  a  W  ord  grown  old, 
that  alone  is  fufficient  to  give  him  a  diflifce  of 
the  whole  Page,  and  to  fome  Readers  of  a  more 
refin’d  Tafte,  a  difiike  of  the  whole  Book,  which 
one  of  their  own  Authors  allures  us  he  has  feen, 
and  takes  occafion  from  thence  to  recommend 
Purity  of  Stile  to  Writers  that  wou  d  have  their 
Works  read.  But  now  the  Fafhion  has  efta- 
Mifhed  fomething  very  Polite  for  Writers,  which 
I  muff  remark  by  the  way,  they  don’t  put  their 
proper  Names  at  the  head  of  their  Works  ^  .’tis 
no  more  the  Johns  and  the  Peters  that  write  » 
that  would  be  too  natural,  and  too  much  like 
the  Days  of  Tore.  The  Authors  of  new  Books 
are  always,  or  at  leaft  very  often,  MeJJieurs , 
they  take  Care  to  advertife  us  of  it  at  the  Head 
of  the  Work,  and  their  Works,  that,  in  truth. 
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have  more  of  this  Title  of  Monfieur  in’t,  than  of 
the  Man,  more  of  Turn  and  Exprelfions,  than 
of  Sentiments  and  Reality,  are  very  fuitable  to 
the  Title,  and  make  it  good.  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion  the  French  o we  this  Politenefs  to  an  Ex- 
cefs  of  the  Falhion,  with  regard  to  the  Title 
of  Monfieur ,  which  it  has  difpers’d  every  where. 
People  repeat  it  every  Minute  when  they 
fpeak  to  one  another,  and  they  give  it  fo  of¬ 
ten,  that  at  laft  they  give  it  to  themfelves  i 
This  way  is  only  ufed  in  Books,  and  the  Fa- 
fhion  has  not  yet  introduced  it  into  Conver¬ 
sation  *,  but  in  my  Opinion  we  are  not  far  from 
it,  for  when  the  Wife  fpeaks  to  her  Hulband, 
or  of  him,  {he  calls  him  by  no  other  Name  than 
Monfieur ,  Monfieur  fuch  a  one.  Monfieur ,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  his  Wife  by  no  other  Name 
than  Madam ,  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  her,  his 
always  Madam  fuch  a  one.  There’s  but  one 
Step  more  wanting  to  make  People  give  thefe 
Titles  to  themfelves,  and  to  turn  into  Monfieur 
and  Madam  thefe  pitiful  Monofyllables,  Me 
and  /,  which  are  fo  often  repeated  in  Conver- 
fation,  and  being  unworthy  to  defcribe  Perfons 
of  Quality,  mult  be  left  with  the  People  they 
are  fuitable  to.  That  would,  no  doubt,  be  po¬ 
lite  in  the  higheft  Degree,  and  I  long  to  fee 
it  eftablilh’d. 

In  fhort,  the  Falhion  rules  equally  the  moffc 
important  Things,  and  the  moft  trifling.  It  go¬ 
verns  the  Men  themfelves,  and  regulates  their 
Conduct  and  Courfe  of  Life,  as  well  as  the  Out- 
fide  and  Behaviour  $  5tis  it  that  orders  a  Mao 
to  be  an  Atheifl:  or  a  Devotee,  Knowing  or  Ig¬ 
norant,  fond  of  Wine  or  Women,  his  own  Wife 
or  another  Man’s.  Or  rather,  the  Falhion  in 
France,  at  this  Time,  prohibits  a  Man  from 
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minding  his  Wife,  or  in  walking,  or  on  other1' 
Occafions,  to  hand  her  *  that  would  be  too  much 
like  a  Citizen,  and  the  old  Times.  Every  mar¬ 
ried  Man  of  the  Beau  Monde  muft  let  another 
take  care  of  his  Wife,  and  tell  her  ihe  is  hand- 
fome,  as  he  on  the  other  hand  muft  do  by  ano¬ 
ther’s’  Wife,  and  talk  to  her  of' her  Charms;  and 
Charms  likewife  depend  on  the  Fafhion;  they 
are  fometimes  in  dark  Eyes,  fometimes  in  blue. 
We  have  fometimes  feen  your  hawk’d  Nofes  in 
Vogue,  at  other  times  Nofes  fomething  turn’d 
up,  or  flat,  make  a  good  Figure,  and  carry  away 
the  Bell  from  the  hawk  d,  f  he  fafhion  does  iiol 
flop  here,  fhe  difcovers  other  Charms.  At  pre- 
fent  ftie  is  in  Bofoms  which  fhe  lias  drawn  out 
ofObfcurity,  and  fet  oft  to  Advantage,  as  oner 
of  the  Ornaments  of  the  fair  Sex,  and  Ihe  feems 
to  be  fix’d  there.  It  may  likewife  happen,  that 
while  flie  is  at  reft,  fhe  is  meditating  on  fome 
great  Defign  :  As  lire  triumphs  over  Men  in 
puftung  them  to  diiplay  all  their  Braveiy,  even 
fo  fkr  as  to  kill  one  another  on  Purpofe,  fhe 
may  happen  to  compleat  her  Triumphs  over 
the  Women,  by  inducing  them  to  difplay  all 
their  Charms.  In  this  Cafe  the  Women  of  the 
neighbouring  Countries,  who  are  ready  to  obey 
every  Motion  of  the  Fafhion,  and  always  dis¬ 
pos'd  to  excel  the  Women  in  France,,  will  be 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  following, 
without  having  the  Pleafiue  of  out-doing  them. 
Let  us  come  to  fome  other  P.egulations  of  the 


Fafhion. 

They  extend  very  far,  as  I  have  toid  you 
already,  even  to  Looks  and  Poftures.  There’s  a 
Way  of  lying  or  fitting  upright  in  a  Coach, 
upright  or  leaning  in  an  Elbow  Chair.  For¬ 
merly  the  French  wore  their  Hats  on  their  Heads, 

and 
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and  then  there  was  a  Way  of  taking  them  off-  at 
prefent  they  don’t  put  them  on  at  all,  for  fear 
of  difordering  their  Wigs,  which  the  Fafhion 
would  have  them  refpect  above  dny  thing  elfe. 
For  the  Peruke  is  properly  the  Head-drefs  of 
the  French ,  and  a  happy  Amendment  of  a  Man’s 
Head  of  Hair,  which  Nature  has  made  to  mean, 
for  him  by  one  half.  There’s  a  Way  of  eating 
according  to  the  Fafhion,  a  Way  of  helping 
one’s  felf  at  Table,  and  helping  others,  which 
muft  be  done  artificially  and  with  little  Cere¬ 
monies  that  denote  Politenefs.  Above  all,  one 
muft  be  very  attentive- on  fuch  Things  as  others 
may  have  Occafion  for,  prevent  them,  and  not 
to  let  them  be  reduced  to  the  grievous  Ne- 
ceflity  of  helping  themfelves  5  but  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  other  Things,  the  Fafhion  is  not 
confined  to  Behaviour  ^  the  proceeds  to  what 
is  effential,  and  ’tis  by  her  Decifions  that  an}-r 
Kind  of  Meat  is  wholefome  or  hurtful,  infipid 
or  delightful,  that  it  muft  be  drefs’d  after  this 
or  that  Manner,  ferv’d  up  at  the  Beginning  or 
End  of  a  Meal.  According  to  her  Orders  ea- 
ting  is  follow’d  by  gaming,  of  which  I  have 
fpoke  to  you  already,  for  ’tis  ftill  the  Fafhion 
that  difpol.es  of  Time,  and  the  Manner  of  pa  fi¬ 
fing  it  away,  and  fhe  could  fcarce  eftablifh  any 
that  is  more  generally  liked,  and  where  the  Dé¬ 
pendance  is  more  voluntary.  She  regulates  the 
Kind  of  Play  that  is  proper,  and  alters  it  from 
Time  to  Time,  which  revives,  by  the  Novelty, 
thofe  that  grow  tired,  and  engages  fuch  as  have 
not  begun  to  play. 

And  does  not  Converfation  (will  you  fay)  de¬ 
pend  in  France  on  the  Fafhion,  as  well  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Subject,  as  the  Kind  of  Wit  ?  And 
don’t  People  entertain  one  another  with  certain 
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Matters  regulated  by  the  Falhion,-  rather  than 
others  ?  No,  Sir,  his  here  the  Frenchman  preferves 
his  Liberty.  He  difcourfes  concerning  himfelf, 
and  every  Thing  that  comes  into  his  Mind  as 
much  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  X  am  of  Opinion* 
nothing  can  put  him  under  any  Conftraint  in  this 
Refpedt.  But  that  the  Falhion  might  not  lofe 
her  Right  to  a  Thing  that  is  important  to  the 
prefent  State  of  Converfation,  the  French ,  of  their 
own  good  Will,  make  it  turn,  moft  commonly, 
on  the  Falhion,  and  fpeak  of  it  with  all  the  Ap¬ 
plication  that  fo  great  a  Subject  deferves.  Or  ra¬ 
ther,  they  refpect  the  Falhion  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
as  to  fpeak  nothing  of  her  diredtly,  or  her  Ori¬ 
gine  and  Dignity  ^  but  they  entertain  themfelvcs 
with  her  Ordinances,  which  they  call  Modes . 
They  approve  and  vindicate  them  againft  any 
one  that  finds  fault  5-  they  examine  and  weigh 
with  Maturity  every  Thing  that  is  equivocal 
or  uncertain,  in  this  Refpedt,  The  Queftion 
about  Préférence,  between  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns,  on  which  they  run  Parallels,  and 
which  is  the  great  Queftion  that  employs  the 
Wits  of  France ,  is  not  more  debated  among 
them,  than  daily  Queftioris  about  the  ancient 
and  modern  Falhions  *  they  make  Parallels  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  obferve  how  far  the  laft  Fa¬ 
in  ion  has  the  Advantage  of  that  which  went  be¬ 
fore  it  ^  how  much  more  becoming  are  the  pre¬ 
fent  Palliions  than  thofe  in  former  Days.  They 
reafon  on  the  turn  of  a  Sleeve,  the  Genteelnefs 
of  the  Facings,  on  the  Number  of  Buttons,  and 
fuch  other  like  Things,  which  they  regulate  and 
ftt  a  Price  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  Exactnefs. 
A  Man  is  faid  to  have  a  Tafte,  when  he  applies 
himfelf,  and  is  well  (kill'd  in  all  thefe  Things  5, 
there’s  Emulation  and  Glory  to  excel  in  them. 

To 
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To  be  ignorant  of  them,  or  neglect  them,  favours 
of  the  old  Times,  or,  as  they  fay,  of  the  other 
World,  which  they  think  different  enough  from 
this  below,  to  make  them  fuppofe  that  there’s  no 
room  in  it  for  all  thefe  Things. 

.  In  a  Word,  the  Fafhion  leads  and  drives  all 
m  France,  and  the  French  fubmit  to  her  in  every 
Thing  with  a  perfeét  Refignation.  Oh  what  a  cu¬ 
rious  Hiftory  would  that  of  the  Falhion  be,  if 
we  had  one,  and  how  much  does  this  Deity  de- 
jerve  a  Temple  in  a  Country  where  the  is  to  re- 
ligioufly  ador’d  !  unlefs  they  would  have  Paris 
be  her  Temple,  where  fhe  gives  Laws,  and 
where  all  meet  to  proftrate  themff Ives  .  before 
her  and  make  her  Ofenngs.  The  French  relort 
to  Paris  to  improve  themfelves,  and  thole  that 
have  never  been  there  are  no  more  than  Coun¬ 
try  Bumpkins,  which  are  defpifed.  Strangers 
likew  ile  run  thither  from  all  Sides  to  be  polilh’d 
to  take  for  a  Title  of  Merit,  an  Outfide,  and 
Drels,  (which  among  them  are  Things  capable 
ot  deceiving)  the  Honour  whereof  recoils  on 
the  French.  By  this  Behaviour  and  Apparel 
the  French  are  not  far  from  univerfal  Monarchy’ 

leeing  all  fubmit  to  them,  but  the  invincible 
opa?nard  • 

Cuu3a  Terr  arum  Subatfa, 

Pr&ter  atrocem  Animum  Catoms. 
which  muff  give  them  pretty  near  as  muchSatif- 
ladion,  as  if  Men  had  fubmitted  to  them  in  ano¬ 
ther  Senfe,  for  Behaviour  and  Apparel  are  of 
great  Moment  with  them,  and  they  would  think 
themfelves  in  a  State  of  Dépendance,  fliould  they 
be  ouliged  to  follow  others  in  Things  of  this 
Kind.  What  is  furprizing  in  this,  is  that  even 
the  People  who  feem  to  hate  and  defpife  the 
Pîenchj  lufcmit  to  them,  and  acknowledge  theit 

L  3  Superio 
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Superiority  in  this  Refpeft.  5Tis  a  Miracle  which 
can’t  be  eafily  accounted  for  *,  to  hate  a  Notion 
with  fuch  Ways  and  Apparel,  and  yet  not  to 
hate  the  Ways  and  Apparel,  is  as  extraordinary, 
in  my  Opinion,  as  what  they  tell  us  o£  Light¬ 
ning,  that  it  melts  Gold  in  a  Purfe  without 

burning  it.  ; 

Let  us  do  Juftice  to  the  Fafhion,  as  well  with 

Regard  to  the  Good  as  the  Ill  {he  does  the  French 
The  general  and  material  Ill  is,  that  {lie  is  as 
fond  of  Novelty  as  of  Trifles^  and  that  this  No¬ 
velty  is  not  accompany’d  with  any  Profit  or 
Advantage  as  it  ought  to  be.  She  troubles  and 
ruins  a  great  Number  of  People,  makes  all  Di- 
ftincrion  odious,  and  puts  all  thofe  that  would 
get  rid  of  her  on  a  level  with  the  Vulgar.  And 
I  don’t  know  whether  fhe  is  not  an  Obftacle  to 
good  Senfe  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Mind  y  this 
is,  however,  true  that  the  more  prevalent  Cuftom 
is  in  any  Country,  the  Underftanding  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  is  fo  much  the  narrower,  and  remote 
from  Reafon  ^  and,  therefore,  the  Fafhion  muff 
confequently  be  very  injurious  to  the  French « 
The  Good  ihe  does  them  in  exchange  is,  that  fhe 
eftablifhes  from  Time  to  Time  fome  uieful  Vvays, 
fuch  as  the  common  People  would  not  receive, 
perhaps,  fhould  they  come  from  any  Authority 
lefs  venerable.  By  all  the  Changes  lire  introdu¬ 
ces  one  after  another,  even  thofe  that  ruin  fome, 
ihe  does  good  to  others,  to  Workmen  and  Mer¬ 
chants,  that  grow  rich  by  them,  and  to  a  great 
many  others  that  get  their  Subliftence  under 
7  them.  Befides,  the  Fafhion  affords  Matter  for 
Converfation  to  an  infinite  Number  of  Peoplp 
of  Wit,  that  would  fed  Them felves  embarrafs’d 
without  her,  and  would  fcarce  be  able  to  iup- 
port  their  Reputation,  There  are  fome  People 
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that  will  not  allow  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
becaufe  a  great  Number  of  People  get  their 
Bread  by  copying  Books.  All  thofe  People, 
fay  they,  would  be  reduced  to  Beggary,  and 
there  would  be  Reafon  to  fear  molt  of  them 
would  become  High- way-men.  One  might  al¬ 
ledge  the  fame  Reafon  againft  any  that  would 
introduce  a  fix’d  or  fettled  Apparel  and  Behavi¬ 
our,  and  aboiifh  the  Falhions;  All  the  fine  Peo¬ 
ple  that  make  it  the  ordinary  Subject  of  Conver¬ 
sation,  would  not  have  any  thing  to  talk  of,  and 
confequently  would  fall  upon  their  Neighbours. 
In  a  Word,  the  Fafhion  diverts  the  reftlefs  and 
changeable  Temper  of  the  Nation  from  Things 
that  are  important,  where  it  might  have  ill 
Confequences,  and  inclines  it  towards  fuch  as  are 
lefs  confiderable,  wherein  the  continual  Changes 
have  their  proper  Ufe  on  Account  of  their  No¬ 
velty.  By  this  Method  Trifles  become  valua¬ 
ble  and  important  in  their  Turn  *  and  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  the  French ,  as  far  as  it  runs  upon  Tri¬ 
fles,  is  in  fome  Meafure  fet  off  by  them.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  muff  the  Fafhion  be  an  Advantage  to 
the  Nation,  notwithftanding  all  her  Meannefs 
and  Singularity  ?  In  that  Cafe  fhe  will  over¬ 
flow  in  France  like  the  Nile  in  Ægypt ,  whole 
Slime  fpreads  every  where,  and  is  a  Benefit 
of  Nature  for  the  whole  Country. 

Adieu,  SIR,  &ç. 


Letter. 
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Believe.,  Sir,  I  have  ftili  Matter 
enough  for  another  Letter  concerning 
the  French ,  tho’  I  may,  perhaps, 
trouble  you  with  fome  Repetitions. 
The  People  in  France  appear  to  me 
to  be  gentle  and  complaifant  ^  in  other  Refpedts, 
their  Character  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Provinces.  For  Exam¬ 
ple,  they  pretend  the  Normans  are  cunning,  the 
Gafcons  witty  and  brave,  but  much  given  to 
boafting,  and  fo  inclinable  to  fet  themfelves 
forward,  and  to  Vanity  in  every  thing,  that 
they  are  partly  the  fubjedt  of  the  Fables  or  idle 
Stories  made  in  France.  It  may,  however,  be 
true  that  their  Character  is  the  French  Chara¬ 
cter  over-done,  and  that  while  a  great  many 
People  laugh  at  the  Gafcons ,  they  laugh  at  them¬ 
felves  at  the  fame  Time,  without  being  feniible 
of  it.  Thofe  of  Limojin  are  reputed  to  be  clownifh, 
that  is,  not  fo  polite  as  the  reft  of  the  French , 
for  you  muft  know  this  Country  can’t  produce 
any  thing  that  is  clownifh  5  that  is  its  Prero¬ 
gative,  as  every  Country  has  its  own  ;  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  they  fay,  there  are  no  venemous  Things 
in  Ireland ,  nor  Wolves  in  England.  The  inha-? 
bitants  of  Paris ,  who  muft  be  confder’d  as  a 
diftindt  People,  are  reckon’d  filly,  that  fool  away 
their  Time  with  gazing  at  every  Thing.  They 
are  good  natpr’d  and  civil,  and  very  mindful 
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of  good  Offices,  A  Tradefman  of  whom  you 
afk  the  Way,  will  leave  his  Shop  to  ffiew  it 
to  you,  and  if  }mu  call  him  Monjïeur ,  when 
jmu  thank  him,  he  will  think  himfelf  very  well 
paid  for  his  Trouble.  Thro’  all  France  the  Peo¬ 
ple  are  lefs  infolent,  and  more  tractable  than 
in  other  Countries  -,  this  Conformity  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  Nation’s  Character.  They  fubmit 
to  Authority,  be  it  never  fo  fevere-,  they  admire 
with  Humility  every  Thing  that  has  an  Air  of 
Grandeur,  and  rejoice  as  conftantly  as  the  No¬ 
bility  themfelves,  at  all  the  Chimeras  the  Court 
would  have  them  feed  themfelves  with. 

The  French  Peafants  feem  to  be  miferable  in 
every  Refpeel  they  are  ill  lodged,  ill  cloathed, 
ill  fed,  and  have  only  from  Hand  to  Mouth. 
And  they  are  yet  more  unhappy  than  they 
appear  to  be^  they  are  cut  out  for  this  Kind 
of  Life,  and  the  greatefl  Mifery  can  neither 
humble  them  entirely,  nor  make  them  revolt: 
We  don’t  hear  any  talk  in  this  Country  of  Peo¬ 
ple  that  are  puffi’d  by  Defpair  to  violent  Re- 
folutions,  neither  againft  themfelves  or  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  ’Tis  very  extraordinary  that  the 
Peafants  fhould  be  pleafed  with  the  Grandeur 
of  the  Prince  under  which  they  feem  to  groan  ^ 
one  would  think  their  black  Bread  had  a  better 
Reliffi  every  Time  they  heard  of  gaining  a  Battle, 
or  taking  a  Town. 

The  Handicrafts-men  are  fkillful  and  very  in- 
duftrious,  and  they  can’t  be  otherwife  in  this 
Country,  where  the  Fafhion  changes  continually, 
and  nothing  pleafes,  or  is  fold,  but  what  is  well 
made  ;  for  ’tis  difficult  to  pleafe  the  Frenchman 
in  Trifles,  he  lifts  them  narrowly,  reafons  and 
refines  upon  them.  He  flops  and  amufes  him¬ 
felf  with  Pleafure  at  a  Workman’s  Shop  *,  his 

Money 
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Money  gives  him  feme  Authority  over  him3 
and  it  feems  as  if  he  took  Pleafure  in  prolong- 
ing  the  Time,  in  order  to  make  it  hold  out. 
Betides,  not  being  over-rich,  nothing  but  the 
Beauty  of  the  Work  can  oblige  him  to  buy  it 
at  a  dear  Rate.  Tis  likely  the  Workmen  in 
France  are  fomewhat  indebted  to  the  Women, 
they  have  fome  Taite,  and  betides  that  Trifles 
are  properly  in  their  Province,  his  laid  down 
here  as  an  eftablifh’d  Rule  that  they  pretide 
over  all  Sorts  of  Work. 

The  Merchants  are  extreamly  civil,  forward 
and  indefatigable  in  fhewing  you  every  Thing 
}mu  aik  for,  and  even  more  than  you  atk  for  $ 
jo u  would  fay,  that  as  they  are  Frenchmen ,  they 
take  a  Pleafure  in  fetting  Things  off  to  Advan¬ 
tage,  you  fee  them  always  pleas’d,  alwaj^s  ci- 
vil,  tho’  you  have  given  them  Trouble  without 
buying  any  Things  but  to  be  even  with  you 
they  alk  extravagant  Prices  for  their  Goods, 
efpecially  inch  as  People  covet  moil  in  this 
Place  *,  Civility  and  Novelty  which  they  are 
continually  inventing.  And  they  make  us  Stran¬ 
gers  pay  more  than  the  French  $  they  fuppofe 
he  that  has  not  fome  particular  Ways,  or  that 
has  the  Air  of'  a  Foreigner,  is  chalk’d  out  to 
be  their  Bubble.  ^Thus  when  a  Frenchman  finds 
they  alk  an  excelTive  price  for  any  Thing,  the 
ordinary  Phrafe  he  makes  ufe  of  to  exprefs  his 
llefentment  is,  I  believe  you  take  me  for  a  Fo¬ 
reigner  ^  and  the  Fact  is  really  fo  :  ’Tis  not  eafy 
to  imagine  how  far  their  Affurance  goes,  and 
how  much  we  are  perplex’d  when  thefe  People, 
with  their  extraordinary  Politenefs,  endeavour  to 
make  us  pay  three  Times  more  than  Things  are 
worth,  and  put  us  under  a  Neceflity  of  fuff er ing 
them  to  rob  us,  or  other  wife  letting  them  un- 

derffand 
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derftand  that  we  look  upon  them  as  Robbers.  Ï 
mull,  in  particular,  fay  fomething  of  the  Book- 
fellers,  (nice  their  Way  of  dealing  with  us  Ihews 
the  Idea  they  have  of  us  as  to  Books,  and  that  it 
mult  be  fuch  an  Idea  as  Strangers  give  them. 

Thefe  Gentlemen  offer  fuch  of  us  as  make 
the  bell  Figure,  and  whom  they  would  feem 
to  refpect  in  a  particular  Manner,  the  Mercure 
Galant,  the  Works  of  M.  le  Pais,  fome  Novels 
in  Fafhion,  fome  new  Comedies;  and  if  new 
Books  are  not  found  acceptable,  they  conclude 
with  fnewing  us  the  Book  call’d  the  Courtier,  as 
being  the  heft  of  all,  and  never  refus’d  by  a 
Stranger.  I  fay  they  offer  thefe  Books  to  the 
moft  eminent  among  us;  for  they  don’t  ob- 
ferve  fo  much  Ceremony  to  fuch  of  us  as  make 
no  great  F igure,  or  that  wear  plain  Cloaths.  When 

M: — 7  and  1  were  at  the  (h)  Palais,  which  is  the 
principal  Place  for  Books,  we  alk’d  the  Bookfeller 
for  two  or  three,  which  he  could  not  find,  his 
Wife,  who  happen’d  to  be  prefent,  did  not  give  us 
Time  to  alk  for  any  others  ;  being  enraged  at  our 
Prefumption,  fhe  fpoke  aloud  to  her  Huiband, 
(who  excufed  himfelf  civilly  for  his  not  having  the 
Books  we  wanted)  Don’t  pu  fee  thefe  are  Foreigners, 
that  don’t  know  what  they  ask  for?  Give  them  Chif- 
flet’j  Grammar,  ’tis  that  they  mutt  have.  ’Tis  very 
true,  I  have  formerly  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  fvi  e  Difcourfes  of  Mademoifelle  de  Sucden,  that 
an  honeft  Bookfeller  would  have  forced  me  to 
buy.  But  what  Quantities  of  thefe  falhiona- 
ble  Books,  of  thefe  wretched  Produétions,  are  to 
be  feen  in  that  Place  ?  Enough  to  infect  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  make  us  look  upon  it  as  the  Sink  of 
Parnajft ns  ;  or,  if  we  muff  have  a  more  polite 

Compa- 

( r)  )  is  a  Place  where  Bocks  and  other  Things  are  Sold, 
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Comparifon,  I  fa  y,  when  I  fee  fo  many  of  thefe 
Book  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  Order  of  Battle,  and 
ready  to  invade  the  neighbouring  People,  they 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  formidable  Armies  that 
ravaged  Europe  formerly,  and  after  deftroying 
its  fineft  Ornaments  filled  it  with  Gothick  Inven¬ 
tions.  Romances  make  more  Havock  than  any 
thing  elfe,  and  his  with  Refpect  to  them  that 
the  French  refemble  Conquerors,  that  are  not 
fatisfy’d  with  carrying  off  the  Riches  which  they 
get  by  Plunder,  but  fend  their  Troops  to  burn 
the  neighbouring  Countries,  and  make  them 
all  tributary.  This  Bufinefs  is  rather  melan¬ 
choly  than  diverting,  and  requires  our  Atten¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  true  that  Compofitions  of  Wit, 
which  are  no  Way  inftrudtive,  and  ferve  for 
no  other  End  than  to  amufe  the  Reader,  fpoil 
the  Tafte,  which  is  allow’d  by  People  of  Senfe, 
what  {hall  we  do  with  the  Crowd  of  bad  Writers  ? 
They  that  are  not  cont  ent  to  put  off  their  Tri¬ 
fles,  but  poifon  People  by  their  Writings,  teach 
Evil,  and  corrupt  the  Heart  as  well  as  the  Un- 
derftanding.  The  Athenians  made  Socrates  drink 
Hemlock  Juice  for  corrupting  Youth}  and  if 
they  are  blam’d,  ’tis  not  for  punifhing  fuch  a 
Crime  after  that  Manner,  but  for  punifhing  an 
innocent  Man.  What  Punifhment  does  not  thefe 
Writers  of  Romances  and  Novels  deferve,  that 
diforder  the  Imagination,  and  poifon  the  Hearts 
of  thoufands  of  the  young  People?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  deferve  the  Hemlock  which  Socrates  did 
noty  but  the  fame  Humour  that  got  Socrates  ac- 
c u fed  and  condemn’d,  fecures  them. 

There’s  Something  very  Angular  in  French 
Books,  which  I  muff  obferve  by  the  by,  there 
are  not  only  an  infinite  Number  of  Romances, 
Novels,  and  other  Books  on  Love,  but  like- 

wife 
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wife  a  great  many  Poems  on  the  fame  Sub- 
jeéï  j  and  their  Tragedies  and  Comedies  too  and 
even  their  good  Books,  their  Books  of  Refle¬ 
xions  paint  Love  after  a  Manner  that  does  it  no 
Difcredit  5  they  make  it  one  of  thofe  Qualities 
or  Circumftances  that  are  common  to  Man,  and 
for  which  he  has  no  Reafon  to  conceal  himfelf 
or.be  under  any  Diforder.  The  Reafon  of  this 
is  in  all  Probability,  that  in  their  Societies,  which 
are  compos  d  of  Men  and  Women,  they  make 
Love  familiar,  and  indulge  it  even  beyond  what 
might  be  eipeded  in  Youth,  or,  we  mav  fay 
that  Love  carries  Youth  beyond  their  Years’. 
This  is  the  Realon  that  Lovers  in  this  Country- 
don  t  appear  fo  ridiculous  as  in  other  Parts  5  but 
on  the  other  hand,  Love  gives  the  Nation  in 
general,  or  at  lea  It  Inch  of  them  as  are  its 
Ornament,  a  Ridicule  not  to  be  found  elle- 
wnere.  t  he  Opera,  above  all,  as  ’tis  compolèd 
and  reprefented  in  France,  is  one  of  the  Sources 
v/here  the  Nation,  or  at  leaft  the  Beau  Monde 
tnat  ,ias  an  Influence  over  it  all,  takes  their 
Character.  Love  is  there  reprefented  as  a  Thins 
that  forms  the  Happinefs  of  Youth,  and  is  fet 
ofl  with  every  Thing  that  can  give  it  an  Air 
of  Innocence  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the 

c  r  arCr  i  The  ,Dancfs  contribute  to  it,  and  the 
iotc  Mulick  renders  the  Amufement  very  mo- 

ving,  and  carries  Love  to  the  Bottom  of  the 

Heart  The  Mothers  bring  their  Daughters  to 

tne.e  Shews,  and  there  the  Hulbands  meet  their 

,  1  jes  5  fnd  ,after  they  have  feen  them  a  hun- 
dred  and  a  hundred  Times,  they  can’t  be  per- 
fuaued  their  Minds  are  any  Way  more  corrupted 
tnan  before  or  more  than  People  that  never 
were  at  air  Opera,  which  is  a  Proof  that  this 
Kind  oi  Corruption  is  come  to  fuch  a  Degree 

in 
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in  France,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it; 
Tho’  that  is  the  Spring  of  grofs  Corruption,  ’tis 
ftill  nothing  with  them  ;  and  even  this  is  look’d 
upon  to  be  no  more  than  a  Trifle.  They  know 
how  to  extenuate  and  render  it  lefs  odious  by 
the  genteel  Names  which  their  Politenefs  gives 
it  calling  debauched  Men  the  Womens  Favou¬ 
rites,  and  the  debauched  Women,  Women  of  Gal - 

'There’s  a  Rank  of  Men  in  France  that  ought 
not  to  have  any  room  in  thefe  Papers,  but  their 
Manners  intitle  them  to  it,  which  are  entirely 
oppofite  to  their  Names  ;  thefe  are  your  Abbots 
that  have  no  Abbeys  :  They  are  a  genteel  Peo¬ 
ple  that  pique  themfelves  on  their  Politenefs 
and  Wit,  and  live  only  for  Pleafure  ;  ’tis  among 
them  in  particular  we  meet  with  pretty  Airs 
and  modifli  Behaviour,  Phrafes,  new  Songs  and 
Verfes,  and  all  the  reft  of  thofe  extraordinary 
Things  in  which  France  takes  fo  much  Pride. 
But  thefe  Abbots  are  not  all  without  Abbeys, 
as  you  might  imagine  from  what  I  have  now 
told  you,  and  that  it  was  this  Courfe  of  Life 
that  excluded  them.  Thefe  Gentlemen  are  even 
trufted  with  Bilhopriclts,  when  Fortune  will 
have  it  fo.  I  believe,  when  a  Stranger  under¬ 
stands,  the  People  of  the  World  are  afraid  of 
thefe  Abbots  in  their  polite  Societies,  he  thinks 
immediately  that  the  Prefence  of  fuch  religious 
People  makes  the  others  alham’d,  and  keeps  them 
within  the  Bounds  of  Refpedt,  but  never  con¬ 
fît]  ers  that  they  are  fear’d  becaufe  they  are  for¬ 
midable  Rivals,  that  often  carry  the  Prize  from 
their  Competitors. 

There’s  another  very  lingular  Set  of  People 
among  the  French,  call’d  Rakes  of  Quality, 
which  mu  ft  not  be  pafled  by  in  Silence,  They 
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are  young  Men  that  reprefent  in  Epitome  every 
Thing  that  is  bad  and  impertinent  among  Youth 
or  in  the  French  Character,  and  at  Court.  In 
order  to  put  themfelves  forward,  and  above  other 
Men,  they  put  themfelves  above  the  Decorum 
obferv’d  by  the  reft  of  the  World,  and  difco- 
ver  their  Affurance  and  Scorn  on  all  Occasions. 
They  affect  to  have  even  fome  Vices  which 
they  are  free  from,  rather  than  fhew  their  good 
Qualities  which  they  may  be  endued  with,  and 
I  don’t  think  Virtue  had  ever  more  faithful 
Admirers  that  carry  d  her  to  a  higher  Point 
than  fome  ot  theie  Rakes  have  carry ’d  Vice5 
to  which  they  devote  themfelves,  and  in  which 
they  gloiy.  If  Heroes  of  this  Kind  form  them- 
felves,  out  of  a  Collection  of  the  worft  Things 
m  the  French  Nation,  they  take  care  to  pay 
the  Nation  what  they  borrow’d  with  Inte- 
reu  ;  ’tis  partly  by  copying  thefe  Rakes  that 
the  People  who  don’t  fee  the  Court,  imitate 
it,  and  that  the  Court  Air  is  fpread  over  aft 
the  Kingdom.  Strangers  begin  to  fbllow  the 
French  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  Things,  and 
to  make  themfelves  as  ridiculous  as  poffible  b\r 
affecting  what  is  in  itfelf  bad  and  ridiculous 
and  is  no  Way  fmtable  to  any  but  fuch  as  are 
cut  out  for  Extravagance,  and  equip  themfelves 
with  it  as  if  it  were  an  Ornament.  Thefe  R  ake« 
are,  in  their  Kind,  and  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Men,  exactly  what  a  Woman  with  a  broken 
Reputation  is  among  her  own  Sex,  and  it  was 
neceflary  for  France  to  have  thefe  two  Singu¬ 
larities,  that  thofe  who  copy  them  might  have 
Originals  well  mark’d  for  both  Sexes. 

1  Jere’s  another  Sort  of  People  not  much  known 
m  other  Countries,  and  which  we  often  hear 
mention  d  m  this,  with  Envy  and  Contempt 
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Thefe  are  your  (  i)  Partifam  -,  they  are,  general!/ 
fpeaking,  very  inconfiderable,  but  they  acquire, 
in  a  {hort  Time,  immenfe  Riches,  fuch  as  put  a 
Man  fuddenly  in  a  State  of  pleafing  himfelf, 
wherebv  all  his  extravagant  Fancies  a*c  difco- 
ver’d  Riches  likewife  ihew  us  the  Effect  which 
change  of  Conditions  produces  among  other 
Men  :  Grandees  that  thought  of  nothing  but 
keeping  themfelves  at  as  great  Diftançe  as  poifi- 
ble  from  the  Commonalty,  now  make  a  great 
deal  of  Hafte  to  become  the  Sons-in-law  of  thefe 
Gentlemen.  Ladies  come  down  to  them  front 
a  high  Rank,  fay  they,  and  throw  themfelves 
into  their  Arms.  Such  is  the  Power  of  Riches. 

— - Vel  Caio  pojfunt  deducere  Lmtam, 

. _ ... — — — Et  verterc  Jtdera  retro. 

But  thefe  Riches  feldorn  laft  long  ;  whether  it 
be  that  thefe  Fartifans  ruin  themfelves  by  their 
great  Expences,  or  that  they  give  People  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  {tripping  them.  Think  of  Lucians 
mjhes,  reprefented  on  a  great  Theatre;  the 
Aftors  appear  in  great  Splendour,  and  attract 
the  Eyes  of  the  Audience,  they  make  fome 
laugh,  others  admire,  and  then  they  vanifh. 

There’s  room  for  Sharpers,  in  my  Opinion, 
in  this  Place  -,  they  are  very  numerous,  they 
excel  in  their  Trade,  and  are  reckon’d  among 
the  Singularities  of  France.  I  don’t  fpeak  of 
Cheats,,  fuch  are  in  all  Countries,  tho’  in  greater 
Numbers  in  France  than  elfewhere,  becaufe  there 
are  more  Gamefters  in  it.  By  Sharpers  I  mean 
People  that  form  daring  Enterprises,  and  Stra¬ 
tagems  that  iurprize  by  their  Novelty,  and 
which  they  execute  with  Prudence  and  Bravery, 
All  forts  of  military  Virtues  are  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  fucceed  in  tins  dangeious  Fiade,. 
and  no  doubt  but  thefe  fmall  Conquerors  deferve 
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to  have  tlieir  Prowefs  celebrated.  Accordingly 
they  have  their  Hiftoriographer,  but  he  has  writ 
only  the  fmalleft  Part  of  their  Exploits.  They 
are  encreafed  fince,  both  in  Parts  and  Number, 
and  are  now  come  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Per¬ 
fection,  that  if  excelling  in  a  Profeiilon  might 
intitle  People  to  Encomiums,  thefe  ought  to  have 
their  Panegyrift  as  well  as  their  Hiftoriographer. 
In  all  Probability  his  the  Necelïlty  of  making 
a  handfome  Figure,  in  order  to  be  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  call’d  polite  People,  that  gives  a 
Rife  to  thefe  Sharpers  that  do  all  the  Mifchief 
in  the  Shape  of  polite  or  fafhionable  People. 
Let  us  pafs  on  to  thofe  of  better  DiftinCtion, 
and  confider  the  French  Nation  on  the  belt 
Side. 

The  Nobility  here  are  truly  noble  on  ferme¬ 
rai  Accounts  ^  Generoftty,  Franknefs  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  wherein  they  are  very  nice,  and  they 
don’t  diftinguifh.  themfelves  more  by  any  Thing 
than  the  Sword.  The  Abbots  difpiite  Civility 
with  them,  of  which  the  Nobility  was  poffefs’dj 
and  out-do  them  in  the  Article  of  Leifure,  which 
was  one  of  their  Privileges.  They  are  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  on  Account  of  the  Expence,  not 
only  to  People  of  Bull nefs,  but  likewife  to  the 
Clergy,  who,  feeing  that  Riches  are  very  fuitable 
to  Men  and  Dignities,  have  join’d  them  together,, 
and  make  themfelves  as  remarkable,  on  that 
Account,  as  by  the  Prerogatives  they  enjoy* 
Politenefs,  which  feems  to  become  Perfons  of 


Quality  beft,  might  likewife  diftinguifh  them, 
butyhe  whole  Nation  thinks  they  have  a  Right 
to  it,  and  fo  far  the  Nobles  have  but  little  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  others,  and  there  remains  but  one 
fhining  Diftindtion  for  them,  that  is  their  Bra- 
Very,  which  they  carry  very  far,  ’Tis  not  long 
'  M  fins'^ 
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fince  they'  piqued  themfelves  on  it  fo  much, 
and  fo  unfeafonably,  that  they  would  have  been 
exterminated,  had  not  the  King  interpofed,  hy 
punifhing  Duels  with  the  utrnoft  Severity, 
Thefe  Gentlemen  form  themfelves  for  War  even 
in  the  Company  of  Women,  which  are  oppofite 
Schools,  but  being  join’d  together,  they  makè 
the  Man  of  the  World  the  gallant  Man.  They 
take  a  Pleafire,  as  it  were,  in  living  above  their 
Income,  and  the  Debts  of  a  French  Gentleman 
are  almoft  reckon’d  among  the  Things  annexed 
to  his  Nobility.  That  is  the  Reafon  they  are 
not  fo  fcrupulous  in  preferving  it  entire,  as 
they  were  formerly,  and  that  they  feldom  lofe 
an  Opportunity  of  re-eftablifhing  their  Affairs, 
when  they  meet  with  a  rich  Merchant’s  or  Par- 
tifan’s  Daughter  *  and  the  Folly  of  the  French 
in  Matters  of  Grandeur  and  Quality  makes  this 
Remedy  very  eafy  to  them. 

Give  me  leave  to  fay  fomething  to  you  of 
the  military  Men,  which  I  do  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly,  becaufe  they  are  an  Honour  to  the  French 
Nation,  and  that  Ï  am  bell:  acquainted  with  them 
of  all  Ranks  of  People  in  France .  There’s  more 
good  among  them  than  one  would  exped,  and, 
perhaps,  more  than  can  be  found  in  Societies' 
or  Orders,  where  one  might  reafonably  ima¬ 
gine  there  fhould  be  moil.  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  this  he  owing  to  the  Danger  which  People 
of  this  Profelhon  are  expos’d  to,  or  a  particular 
Point  of  Honour  eftablifh’d  among  them  5  I  have 
always  ohferv’d  lefs  Shew  and  more  Reality 
among  military  Mien,  generally  fpeaking,  than 
others.  Their  Friendfhip  is  Under,  and  does 
not  Hand  in  need  of  fo  many  frivolous  Shifts. 
Their  Out-fide  is  more  eafy,  and  ’tis  among  them 
that  the  French  Behaviour  is  corrected  Polite- 
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nefs  is  lefs  refined,  and  Converfation  more  na¬ 
tural.  Perhaps,  the  Reafon  of  their  having  thefe, 
and  other  Advantages  is,  becaufe  they  don’t  read 
the  fafhionable  Books,  which  are,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  Sources  of  the  far-fetch’d  Ways  we 
obferve  in  the  Character  of  the  French.  Befides, 
his  evident  that  War,  or  the  Service  itfelf,  pro¬ 
duces  the  good  Qualities  of  the  People  of  this 
Calling,  for  the  Regiments  that  are  of  a  long 
ftanding  have  more  of  thefe  Men  of  Merit,  and 
have  even  the  Reputation  of  it.  There’s  ano¬ 
ther  Thing  very  particular  in  their  Conduit, 
and  is  mucli  to  their  Honour  ^  we  fee  them 
now  and  then  quit  the  Army  and  become  Reli- 
gious  ^  and  ’tis  common  with  them,  on  thefe 
Occafions,  to  make  choice  of  feme  rigid  Order* 
where  they  pafs  the  Remainder  of  their  Days 
in  Aufterities. 

I  believe  I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  fomething 
that  is  much  to  the  Plonour  of  the  French ,  or  at 
leaft,  that  I  have  only  given  you  a  hint  of  it. 
They  love  their  King  more  than  other  Nations  5 
it  feems  as  if  all  the  Efteem  they  have  of  them- 
felves,  or  their  Nation,  was  united  in  his  Perfon, 
and,  I  believe,  there  are  but  few  Frenchmen  that 
would  not  rather  derive  their  Glory  and  Happi- 
nefs  from  the  King’s  Favour,  than  from  any 
other  Advantages  which  they  might  have.  Their 
King  never  does  them  any  Wrong  •  it  muft  be 
always  his  Minifiers.  There’s  nothing  good  but 
what  comes  from  him,  and  all  the  Glory  he 
acquires  turns  to  their  good.  If  one  fhould  fay 
the  French  adore  their  King,  perhaps  he  would 
not  fay  too  much  -,  at  leaft  their  Manner  of 
exprelling  the  Encomiums  they  give  him,  is  not 
very  far  from  it  •  when  they  allure  him  very 
ferioufly,  that  all  the  People  on  the  Earth  would 

M  2  think 
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think  themfelves  happy  to  be  under  his  Govern-1 
ment,  and  are  ambitious  of  the  French  Name  y 
if  they  don’t  make  him  a  Deity,  they  give  him 
room,  at  leaft,  to  look  upon  himlelf  as  the  Prince 
to  whom  all  Praife  is  due,  and  they  put  them' 
felves  under  a  Neceffity  of  giving  it  to  him. 
The  Truth  on’t  is,  their  Love  for  their  King, 
which  is  fo  natural  to  them,  mull  produce  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  for  the  Prince  that  governs 
them  now  :  Befides  the  Majefty  of  his  Perfon, 
and  his  being  poffefs’d  of  Qualities  that  diftin- 
guiih  him,  and  are  agreeable  to  the  French  in 
many  Refpedts  ,  he  extends  the  Monarchy  fur¬ 
ther  than  any  of  his  Predeceffors,  and  makes 
the  Nation  more  famous  than  ever  it  was,  that  is9 
he  pleafes  the  French  in  the  feniible  Part.  But 
what  proves  this  Prince  not  to  be  an  ordina¬ 
ry  one,  and  that  thejr  may  make  him  the  Objedt 
of  all  their  Praifes,  is  that  he  fupports  them 
without  any  Emotion,  like  the  Roman ,  recorded 
in  Hiftory,  that  had  Strength  enough  to  bear 
the  Heap  of  Garlands  and  Flowers  thrown  upon 
him  by  the- Greeks  at  the  Olympic h  Games. 

After  all  ï  have  laid  of  the  French ,  and  their 
Opinion  concerning  the,  reft'  of  the  World,  Ï 
muft  fay  fomething  to  you,  Sir,  of  the  Opinion 
the  reft  of  the  World  have  ol  them,  which  is 
not  entirely  what  they  fuppofe  it  to  be,  and  is 
occafioiftd  by  their  imitating  them  in  their  Beha¬ 
viour  and  Apparel-.  Thefe  things  are,  no  doubt, 
very  conclufive,  and  give  room  for  crying  up  this 
Nation,  that  is  fond  of  being  cry’d  up  *  but,  in 
fhort,  they  don’t  impofe  fo  generally  on  the 
reft  of  the  World,  but  that  there  may  be  fome 
that  winch,  and  agree  in  their  Idea  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  Concurrence  of  Strangers, 
that  travel  for  their  Pleafure  $  they  will  fooner 
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go  to  France  than  elfe  where.  Many  of  them 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  People  of  Merit 
in  France ,  think  of  them  with  Pleafure,  and  af- 
-  firm  they  have  not  found  in  other  Countries 
any  like  what  they  law  in  France.  The  French 
may  likewiie  value  themfelves  on  Account  of 
thofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  the  Exercifes, 
thofe  that  love  Dreffing,  Furniture,  and  all  Sorts 
of  Toys  and  curious  Trifles  5  while  this  Ta  fie 
continues  they  will  love  France  and  praife  it. 
There  s  another  Party  ftill  more  confiderable  in 
its  Intereft,  thefe  are  your  profefs’d  Gallants, 
Gamefters,  all  that  devote  themfelves  to  Diver- 
fions,  and  efpecially  the  Perfons  that  furnifh 
tnem  ^  all  that  choice  Gang  the  Poet  fpeaks  of: 

■Ambubaj arum  Collegia ,  Pbarmacopoloz , 

Mendici ,  Mima,  Balatrones  ^  hoc  genus  omne. 

Readers  of  Romances  and  Novels,  Stories, 
Collections  of  Poems,  Mercures  Gallants,  and 
other  Works  of  the  Time,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  French ,  can’t  fail  of  having  a  high  Opi¬ 
nion  of  them.  I  believe  the  French  pleafe  them 
every  where,  and  that  the  young  People,  every 
wnere,  are  pleas  d  with  French  Ways,  and  the 
Iciea  they  have  of  the  Manner  of  Living  in  this 
Country  •  tis  this  that  makes  their  Party  confi¬ 
derable,  the  Years  of  Difcretion  are  not  fo  favour¬ 
able  to  them  :  The  French  Sprightlinefs  begins  to 
lag  the  other  Side  of  thirty,  and  the  cool  Blood 
of  1  eople  yome  to  Maturity,  is  fcarce  compati- 
me  with  it.  All  fee  Nations,  or  thofe  that  va¬ 
lue  Liberty,  don’t  look  upon  the  French  as  Mo¬ 
dels,  and  are  far  from  admiring  them.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  call’d  Philofophers,  that  is,  thofe  that  fee 
"klt;L  . eir  °wn  Eyes,  and  have  juft  Sentiments 
°n  .  nn igs,  laugh  at  them.  Thofe  that  have  any 
linng  of  the  Mifavtbrope  hate  them  :  Such  as  love 
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a  plain  and  quiet  Life,  the  old-fafhion’d.  People, 
that  will  not  change  their  Way  of  Living,  nor 
employ  their  Time  in  vifiting,  and  preferve 
their  Houfes  from  the  Manners  of  the  Time, 
which  they  call  pernicious  and  extravagant,  and 
fome  other  particular  People  have  an  ill  Will 
towards  them.  They  have  Reafon  likewftb  to 
fear  fuch  as  are  clownilh,  that  call  every  Thing 
by  its  proper  Name,  and  give  hard  Names  to 
many  Things  they  mention  in  France  with  Ap- 
plaufe.  But  the  French  are  ftill  in  lefs  Efteem 
among  People  that  know  them  only  in  other 
Countries,  and  by  Perfons  whom  Chance  rather 
than  Choice  has  made  them  acquainted  with  5 
thefe  are  prepofefs’d  againft  the  Nation,  and  a 
more  favourable  Chance,  or  their  Friends  that 
have  been  in  France ,  muft  fet  them  right. 

On  this  Occafion,  I  muft  acquaint  you  with 
a  Singularity  of  the  French ,  which  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  long  fince,  but  we  have  not  been 
yet  undeceiv'd  about  it*,  that  is,  that  his  bet¬ 
ter  to  know  the  French  in  France  than  Abroad  , 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  other  People,  who 
are  thought  to  be  more  fociable  and  complai- 
fant  in  foreign  Countries  than  at  Home.  And 
in  effedt,  a  Frenchman  in  his  own  Country  is  fel- 
dorn  difpleas’d  at  a  Foreigner's  not  being  thorough¬ 
ly  verfed  in  French  Ways,  he  is  fatisfy’d  with 
their  Endeavours,  and  being  in  Expectation  of 
their  improving,  he  keeps  them  in  Heart  :  For 
his  an  Article  in  their  Art  of  Living ,  not  to 
clifcourage  thofe  that  come  among  them,  and 
do  Homage  to  the  French  Character.  But  as  Icon 
as  a  Frenchman  comes  into  another  Country, 
being  furpriz’d  to  lee  all  the  People  differ  from 
him,  he  can’t  contain  himfelf  any  longer,  and 
$ies  from  the  Sight  cffo  many  dreadful  Things. 

Boha- 
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Behaviour  and  the  Art  of  Living  being  a  Kind 
of  Religion  with  him,  he  is  poflefs’d  with  Zeal 
to  make  Profelytes,  and  undertakes  to  convert 
a  whole  City,  rather  than  conform  in  the  lead: 
on  his  Part.  When  he  is  at  any  Court,  he  takes 
it  ill  that  they  fhould  pretend  to  any  Polite- 
nefs  with  fuch  ftrange  Ways  ^  he  views  them 
on  all  Sides,  makes  the  Alodel  for  People  every 
where  with  fo  much  the  more  Willingnefs,  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  People  every  where  ready  to 
frame  themfelves  by  him.  To  fee  him  alone, 
and  hear  him  talk  of  the  French  Way  of  Li- 
Wng,  a  Man  is  apt  to  have  a  great  Opinion 
of  France  ,  but  as  loon  as  he  has  any  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  other  Frenchmen ,  and  that  the 
Qiieftion  is  really  about  forming  this  agreeable 
Society,  there’s  no  more  room  for  this  great  Opi¬ 
nion,  and  thefe  People  that  are  lo  fociable  in 
their  own  Country,  ceafe  to  be  fo  in  others  r  There 
nioft  of  them  prefer  the  Acquaintance  of  Stran¬ 
gers  to  that  of  their  Countrymen,  and  the  lead: 
Matter  of  Intereft  fets  them  at  Variance.  Tis 
then  they  injure  and  difgrace  them  (elves  among 
thofe  they  converfe  with,  and  they  do  it  fb 
much  to  the  purpofe,.  that  they  give  as  bad  an 
Opinion  of  their  Nation,  as  they  gave  a  good 
one,  by  what  they  related  before  to  its  Aclvan- 
tage.  00  that  one  may  conclude  from  all  this, 
that  the  French  ought  to  flay  in  France ,  where 
their  Manners  and  Ways  are  111  their  proper 
Place  •  and  that  there  are  Frenchmen  enough  111 
the  World,  for  the  Variety  of  the  Character  which 
it  ought  to  have  in  it  ^  but  to  magnify  this 
Character,  by  limiting  it  as  we  do,  and  ma- 
king  it  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  the  French, 
ill  aniwers  that  of  Nature,  and  demonftrates  that 
we  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  good  die 
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has  done  us,  and  is  juft  as  if  we  inade  Par» 
terres  and  Walks  of  the  Meadows  and  Fields  Aie 
has  given  us. 

You’ll  fay  ’tis  not  very  polite  to  write  three 
long  .Letters  about  Paris  and  the  French  Nation, 
and  to  fay  no  more  of  the  Women.  I  muft 
fpeak  of  them  more  at  large,  and  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  may,  perhaps,  make  you  think  me 
ftill  lefs  polite.  I  have  had  no  Occafion  for 
particular  Enquiries  to  inform  myfelf  of  their 
Character  and  Manners  $  common  Fame,  which 
dees  not  vary  with  refpedt  to  them,  and  agrees 
entirely  with  what  is  related  by  the  profefs’d 
Gallants,  makes  them  fufficiently  known  to  eve-? 
ry  one  that  is  not  curious  to  know  them  by 
Experience,  The  French  Women  are  not  over 
handfome,  which  the  French  themfelves  allow 
to  fe  true  :  As  to  their  agreeable  W ays,  in 
which  they  muft  furpafs  the  Women  of  other 
Countries,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  would 
affect  you  much,  and  whether  you  would  not 
think  them  too  forward.  The  effential  Quali¬ 
ties  of  the  fair  Sex,  Bafhfulnefs,  Modefty  and 
Chaftity,  are,  no  doubt,  the  Things  that  make 
them  agreeable,  as  well  as  Merit,  I  don’t  fay 
in  the  Eyes  of  a  Philosopher,  or  a  Man  of  the 
old  Times,  but  in  thole  of  every  Man,  that  is 
in  a  proper  State  of  judging  of  them.  The 
Manners  now  in  vogue  have  infenfibly  taken 
away  that  Kind  of  Tafte  from  the  French  5  what 
makes  a  Woman  amiable  in  their  Eyes,  is 
Sprightlinefs  and  Wit,  which  is  a  perpetual  Sul> 
ject  of  Ridicule  for  the  Nation.  The  Women 
of  Quality,  efpecially,  difdain  this  Bafhfulnefs 
and  fcrupulous  Shame-facednefs.  They  feem  to 
them  to  be  mean  and  affedted,  only  fit  for 
Tradefmen’s  Wives,  and  to  ftrun  this  ext  ream, 

they 
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they  fhun  Modefty.  They  look  upon  it  as  a 
Thing  that  regards  the  others,  (for  whom  they 
will  not  have  any  Refpeft)  rather  than  them- 
felves,  or  their  own  Charaéter,  and  fo  give  Way 
to  Liberties  that  are  not  luitable  to  them.  You 
would  be  of  Opinion  they  abandon  their  Chara¬ 
cter  in  a  great  many  Things  :  They  are  fo  much 
given  to  intriguing,  that  they  even  meddle  with 
Politicks,  and  all  Kind  of  Bufinefs  is  done  thro’ 
their  Means.  They  likewife  abandon  their  Cha¬ 
racter  in  Intrigues  of  another  Sort,  to  which  they 
are  naturally  more  inclinable  ;  ’tis  not  to  Ten- 
dernefs  they  give  Way,  which  might  claim  fome 
Indulgence  far  this  weak  and  tender  Sex,  that 
are  expofed  by  reafon  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Country  to  tire  Defigns  of  the  Men  who  are 
experienced  in  the  Trade  ;  they  are  overcome 
by  Expences  and  Noife.  Noife  in  any  Senfe 
does  not  difcourage  them  :  As  the  Men  are  intre¬ 
pid  in  War,  lo  the  "Women  are  in  imve  •  they 
look  Danger  in  the  Face,  and  notwithftanding 
all  the  Examples  of  Indifcretion  they  have  be¬ 
fore  their  Eyes,  and  all  the  idle  Stories  that 
are  made,  yet  great  Numbers  of  them  run  the 
fame  rifque,  and  favour  the  People  that  are  proud 
of  their  good  Graces,  Some  do  it  in  Yerle,  and 
the  Poems  made  on  thofe  Subjects,  are  call’d  En¬ 
joyments ,  and  are  put  without  any  Difguife  among 
the  Sonnets  and  Madrigalls  in  their  Collections 
of  Poetry,  as  the  Women  of  Gallantry  are  amoim 
thofe  that  have  a  good  Reputation.  In  Company 
the  Women  fpeak  loud,  and  take  upon  them 
io  decide  Matters  -,  you  don’t  fee  them  in  any 
Dnorder,  their  Behaviour  is  not  ealy  and  natural 
and  they  have  nothing  like  an  Air  of  Inno- 
pence.  Every  Thing  they  fry  and  do,  has  a 
4.  uni  ot  Ivote  m  it?  \yhich  does  not  become 

Women 
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Women, in  my  Opinion  $  and, I  believe, you'll  agree 
with  me,  that  their  Wit  ought  to  be  hid  almoft 
as  much  as  their  Bodies  $  and  that  they  fhould 
let  us  have  no  more  than  a  Glimpfe  of  it.  But 
here  they  are  from  any  fuch  Management  5  the 
Women  fhew  both  their  Bodies  and  their  Wit. 
They  forget  that  they  lavifli  away  their  Charms 
By  Brewing  them  always,  and  that  the  Men 
Should  put  the  Women  in  mind  of  them.  As 
they  are  accuftom’d  to  obliging  Things,  and 
it  being  a  Rule  to  fpeak  to  them  after  that 
Manner,  it  becomes  very  eafy  to  them  ^  but 
you  are  not  much  touched  with  it,  you  think 
that  Softnefs  was  not  defig  if d  for  them  -,  others 
have  faid  it  already,  or  it  has  been  faid  already 
to  others,  is  rather  a  Rhrafe  than  Argument.  In 
fliort,  as  the  Men  in  France  give  too  much  Way 
to  Trifles,  which  makes  them  fcarcely  Men,  the 
Women  have  too  much  Boldnefs,  and  are  fcarce- 
ly  Women.  The  continual  Commerce  between 
both  Sexes  caufes,  as  it  were,  an  Exchange  of 
Characters,  which  makes  each  Sex  derogate  fome- 
thing  from  its  proper  Character  -,  but  the  Wo¬ 
men  (whofe  tender  Character  fuffers  lefs  than  is 
obferv’d,)  fall  into  a  Miftake,  and  excel  in  a 
great  many  Things  that  are  out  of  their  Province* 
They  fing  Airs  that  are  too  lincentious,  and 
they  fing  them  well.  They  drink  hard  at  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  they  do  it  agreeabl}r.  They  under- 
ftand  Gaming  as  well  as  the  Men.  They  go  a. 
Hunting  with  them,  and  come  fo  near  the  Men 
so  every  Thing,  that  they  are  fcarcely  Women, 

I  (peak  of  the  Sex  in  general,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  Ill  I  fay  of  it,  falls  fhort  of  the  Good  which 
might  be  laid  of  great  Numbers  that  have  pre¬ 
fer  v’d  their  native  Charms  by  means  of  a  good 
Education,  and  have  added  every  Thing  that 

can 
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can  adorn  their  Sex  $  Women  with  thofe  Ad¬ 
vantages  are  what  a  Man  of  Merit  is  among  his 
own  Sex*,  that  is,  they  are  amiable  above  all 
the  Women  in  the  World. 

The  Maidens  deferve  a  diftindt  Article  which 
fhall  be  very  fhort.  ’Tis  a  Rule  in  France,  that 
they  fhould  not  mate  themfelves  be  fpoke  of j 
thofe  that  act  otherwife  are  taken  Notice  of,  and 
can  fcarce  repair  the  lofs.  Their  Mothers  have 
a  watchful  Eye  over  them,  and  deny  them  the 
Liberty  of  feeing  Men  in  private.  Rut  their 
own  Manner  of  feeing  the  Men  gives  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  a  bad  Example,  and  his  to  be  fear’d  the 
Example,  at  long  run,  has  its  Effect. 

I  am  now  come  back  again  to  the  French  in 
general,  and  mult  add  a  Word  about  the  Evglift /, 
who  are  the  Subjedt  of  the  fir  ft  Letters  I  writ 
to  you. .  The  French,  like  all  other  Nations,  have 
Merit  in  their  general  Charadter,  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  Nations  the  moft  human  ;  they  de¬ 
ferve  to  be  lov’d  ^  but  in  their  Uniformity  they 
dare  not  truft  to  proper  or  particular  Chara¬ 
cters,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  they  have  no 
other  than  that  of  the  Nation.  We  owe  lefs  to 
the  Engliji. )  that  love  us  lefs  5  but,  in  other  Re- 
fpedts,  they  deferve  Men’s  Attention  and  Efteem  * 
and  tho’  the  general  Charadter  of  their  Nation 
were  but  of  little  value,  which  none  fhould  ven¬ 
ture  to  maintain,  the  EngliJIj  would  ftill  be  con- 
fiderable  by  their  Number  of  particular  Cha¬ 
racters  and  Originals.  They  have  likewile  a 
Right  to  our  elteem,  by  giving  us  an  Exam¬ 
ple  of  People  that  dare  make  ufe  of  their  Reaforg 
and  know  how  to  live  independantly,  in  which 
they  -  difcover  more  of  the  Duties  of  Men,  and 
more  Freedom  than  by  the  Liberty  which  they 
have  preferv’d,  with  Regard  to  their  mild  Go- 

\  vernment 
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ycrnment.  The  French ,  on  the  other  hand,  tho* 
in  their  Dépendance  on  Cuftom,  which,  do  doubt, 
is  an  unworthy  one,  and  much  more  than  that 
they  are  reproach’d  with,  in  Refpedt  to  their 
defpotick  Government,  have  the  fociable  Vir¬ 
tues  5  they  know  how  to  live  among  themfelves, 
and  with  Men  in  general.  The  Englifoman  has 
Courage  to  take  Refolutions  on  great  Ôccafions, 
where  the  Happinefs  or  Unhappinefs  of  Life  are 
at  Stake,  and  nothing  affedls  him  more  than 
the  Difgrace  of  failing  in  his  Defigns.  Befides, 
lie  has  little  Dépendance  on  Opinion,  and  in 
Conversion  he  has  more  Satisfaction  in  fpeak- 
ing  the  Truth,  than  in  faying  obliging  Things, 

1 0,  make  himfelf  agreeable.  The  Frenchman 
efteems  People’s  Opinion  at  a  high  Rate,  and 
endeavours  to  make  them  think  well  of  him, 
as  well  as  to  make  others  pleas’d  with  them** 
felves  ‘y  from  thence  proceed  the  many  foft  and 
flattering  Things  they  fpeak  in  Company.  His 
great  Concern  is  about  the  Difgrace  which  ac¬ 
companies  Ridicule  and  Singularity,  becaufe  he 
may  be  expofed  by  them,  and  in  lieu  of  ma¬ 
king  ftrong  Refolutions,  and  cutting  Difficulties 
fhort,  which  muft  otherwife  happen,  he  em¬ 
ploys  his  Cunning  for  a  Remedy.  He  is  ne¬ 
ver  at  a  lofs  on  any  Emergency,  and  behaves 
himfelf  dexteroufly  in  Cafe  ofunexpeded  Ac¬ 
cidents,  which  are  frequent  in  Life,  and  require 
Prefence  of  Mind,  and  is  gallant  enough  to  help 
even  others  out  of  Danger.  The  Way  of  Living 
of  the  Englijh  fuppofes  more  eminent  Qualities, 
and  the  French ,  in  theirs,  muft  have  them  in 
greater  Numbers.  The  Evglifi  not  only  value 
their  Nation  at  a  high  Rate,  and  prefer  it  to 
all  others,  but  they  have  likewife  an  Efteem 
*or  every  Individual  in  it  :  'Tis  a  Nation  where 
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People  are  vain  on  their  own  Accounts  •  and 
the  Englifi  make  the  Englifi  Nation.  The  French 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer  themfelves  to  other 
Men,  chiefly  becaufe  they  are  French  ;  Co  that 
they  muft  have  more  Vivacity,  more  Wit  than 
thefe  Englifi  or  Germans  :  Thus  the  French  Na¬ 
tion  makes  the  French.  The  Englifi  by  their 
Contempt  of  others,  the  French  efpecially  look 
upon  them  thro’ the  Sides,  that,  in  truth/make 
them  contemptible  ;  fuch  as  idle  Projects  In- 
differency  about  Liberty,  their  too  great  Paillon 
for  Trrfles,  in  a  Word,  the  little  Merit  they 
oblerve  m  moll  Strangers.  If  Men  were  allow’d 
to  defpife  one  another,  we  could  not  have  much 
Reafon  to  reproach  the  Englifi  on  this  Account. 
I  hus  they  dont  conceal  their  Contempt  of  us 
and  they  dare  make  us  lenfible  of  it  5  but  they 
behave  themfelves  otherwile  to  Strangers  that 
have  any  MeritÇ  When  the  French  defpife  other 
I  copie,  the  Things  they  have  in  view  are  no 
"  capable  of  making  them  contemptible  ;  their 

different  Ways,  little  Wit  or  Knowledge  in  the 
Art  of  Living,  or  a  cool  Temper,  which  they 
take  for  a  mean  Underftandmg.  In  a  Word,  the 
Fench  defpife  human  Race,  becaufe  they  are 
not  ail  French.  They  conceal  their  Contempt 
for  us,  or  at  leaf!  they  think  fo,  and  they  have 
Reafon  on  their  Side  in  that  Refpeft  ;  but  this 
hidden  Contempt  is  the  more  durable,  and  it 
rarely  forfakes  them.  To  this  they  add  the  De¬ 
fire  of  letting  right  the  reft  of  the  World,  and 
ruling^them  :  Ihey  look  upon  themfelves  as  the 
^1V1. ‘1Z  d.People,  that  are  already  above  others,  by 
their  Wit  and  Behaviour,  and  want  nothing  but 
to  be  fuperiour  to  them  in  Power.  This  Ambition 
is,  perhaps,  the  word;  Part  of  the  French  Cha- 
raCier3  aud  one  of  the  Things  that  diftinguifhes 

them 
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them  from  the  Englijb ,  who  are  content  with 
thinking  their  own  Way  of  Living  the  beft, 
and  allow  the  reft  of  the  World  may  govern 
themfelves  as  they  think  fit.  As  to  other  Things 
the  French  neither  deferve  the  Hatred  of  fuch 
Numbers  of  People,  the  Englifi  efpecially,  nor 
to  be  admired  as  they  are  :  In  my  Opinion, 
the  Influence  they  ought  to  have  on  thofe  that 
know  them,  is  to  love  them  and  laugh  at  them 
a  little.  The  ill  that  may  be  faid  of  them 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  $  but  it  gene¬ 
rally  extends  no  further  than  to  fmall  Matters. 
Mis  a  Lift  of  Trifles  they  fet  too  high  a  va¬ 
lue  upon,  by  which  they  make  themfelves  lit¬ 
tle.  The  Good  is  fooner  laid,  but  it  relates  to 
eflential  Qualities  that  influence  all  Parts  of  Life, 
and  whereby  we  benefit  on  a  hundred  Occa- 
lions.  The  Ill  that  may  be  faid  of  the  En - 
glifi,  as  well  as  the  Good,  is  more  confidera- 
ble,  and  does  not  lean  fo  much  on  Ridicule, 
as  it  does  on  the  Bad  ^  ’tis  more  aftonifliing 
than  diverting  ^  but  ’tis  not  fo  general  as  the 
Ill  that  may  be  faid  of  the  French ,  which  brings 
Things  to  an  Equality.  I  think,  I  would  rather 
be  a  deferving  Evglîjhman ,  than  a  deferving 
French?nan  »,  I  would  likewise  rather  meet  a 
Frenchman  of  Merit,  than  an  Englifi  ^  as  there 
would  be  more  Pleafure  in  finding  a  Treafure 
of  Gold  Coins,  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  im¬ 
mediately,  than  to  find  one  of  Ingots,  wflnch 
in uft  be  nrft  turned  into  Specie.  On  the  whole, 
to  give  in  a  few  Words,  and  by  a  fenfible  Com- 
parifon,  a  juft  Idea  of  what  may  be  blameable 
in  the  Character  of  thefe  two  Nations  $  one  may 
fay,  that  in  one,  the  high  Road  is  cover’d  with 
Dirt,  that  the  Crowd  walk  in  it  and  are  be- 
dagled,  as  are  even  rnoft  of  thofe  that  go  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  Way,  as  it  happens  in  a  dirty  Country 
where  ’tis  no  Dilhonour  to  be  dirtied  ;  that  in 
the  other  Nation  the  high  Road  is  more  beaten, 
and  full  of  Duft,  which  fpreads  over  the  whole 
Country,  and  penetrates  every  Thing  •  that  its 
Inhabitants  are  cover’d  with  it,  and  made  uni¬ 
form;  that  few  People  dare  go  into  the  By¬ 
ways  to  ftiake  off  the  Duft,  becaufe  ’tis  highly 
efteem’d  in  the  Country,  and  that  they  make 
a  great  Shew  of  it.  One  of  thefe  Nations  re¬ 
proaches  the  other  with  her  Dirt,  and  values 
herfelf  on  being  lefs  dirty.  The  other  prefers 
her  Dirt  to  the  Duft  ;  Ihe  takes  a  particular  Plea¬ 
sure  in  fhunning  it  at  that  Rate,  and  difdains 
thefe  dufty  Folks.  That  is,  that  the  great  Opi¬ 
nion  which  Nations  have  of  themfelves,  and  the 
Contempt  they  have  of  one  another,  redoubles 

the  Ridicule  of  Self  love  among  the  private  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  End,  that  ’tis 
an  Advantage  to  be  born  in  a  Nation  that  has 

no  Realon  to  boaft  fo  much  of  the  Name  it 

bears. 

Ï  embrace  you,  SIR,  &c. 
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Believe,  Sir,  I  have  told  you  every 
Thing  I  had  to  fay  of  the  French  * 
however,  I  am  come  to  them  again. 
I  have  faid  little  or  nothing  of  their 
Wit,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  Things  in  their  Character  -,  the  Subject, 
in  my  Opinion,  deferves  to  be  handled  more  af 
large. 

Tis  difficult  to  tell  what  Wit  is-,  nothing  va¬ 
ries  more,  and  Men  don’t  agree  about  it,  other- 
wife  than  in  this,  that  the  different  Things 
which  they  take  for  Wit,  are  mod  commonly 
of  little  value  -,  fome  make  it  conlift  in  the 
Facility  of  {peaking  and  exprefimg  one’s  felt 
handfomely  -,  others  in  the  Art  of  telling  a  Story 
to  Advantage.  This  Man  places  it  in  Buffon- 
ry  and  Jelling  ^  that  there  in  Points  of  Wit 
and  Equivocation.  Some  think  it  muft  be  in 
Raillery  and  Slander.  Aloft  People  are  pofitive 
ft  is  to  be  found  in  florid  Difcourfes,  and  where» 
ever  there’s  much  Fancy  or  Invention.  They 
give  it  as  many  different  Shapes  as  a  (  h  )  Spirit 
is  capable  of  affuming,  to  underftand  the  Word 
in  its  proper  Senfe,  and,  I  believe,  ftis  from 
thence  it  takes  its  Name.  It  may  be  faid  like- 
wile,  in  order  to  make  the  Etymology  com* 
pleat,  that  as  People  often  think  ftis  where  ftis 

not. 
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not,  fo  on  the  other  hand  they  often  over- look  it 
where  it  really  is,  or  at  leaft  1110ft  of  them 
do  fo.  Tho’  there  may  be  fuch  a  Thing  as  Wit, 
and  it  differed  much  from  what  I  have  laid,  if 
his  of  value,  as  it  certainly  is,  his  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  which  is  commonly  fèt  upon  it,  or 
at  leaft  its  Ufe  is  not  fo  general  as  is  imagin’d* 
The  French  look  on  it  as  an  effential  Thing, 
as  one  of  the  Qualities  whereby  a  Gentleman 
ought  to  fet  himfelf  forward,  and  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  his  fo  far  from  it,  that  every  Gentleman 
may  be  very  well  without  it  ^  I  don’t  fay  as 
to  himfelf,  where  his  eafy  to  comprehend  his 
not  of  any  great  Ufe,  but  even  with  Regard 
to  others,.  and  in  Society,  where  it  ought 
to  be  in  its  proper  Place.  Wit  is  an  Orna¬ 
ment  to  Man,  and  can’t  be  acquired  *,  Nature 
gives  it  to  us,  and  by  that,  as  well  as  the 
fmall  Number  of  People  {he  beftows.it  upon, 
file  demonftrates  that  we  don’t  want  it* 

1  hat  which  puts  Men  111  a  State  of  conver¬ 
ging  together,  and  is  proper  for  all  Times,  and 
all  Countries,  is  good  Senfe,  which  is  a  Qua¬ 
lity  effential  to  Man.  We  may,  perhaps,  look 
upon  it  as  the  Vifta  of  the  Soul,  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  him  to  know  the  Truth,  the  effential  Part 
of  Things,  and  to  benefit  by  them.  For  it  ao- 
pears  that  his  partly  for  that  End  that  Man 
was  made,  and  fent  into  the  World,  where  fo 
many  Things  offer  themfelves  to  him  -,  and 
good  Senfe  ought  to  be,  in  my  Opinion,  that 
which  ffiould  cond-uft  and  enable  him  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  Defign  of  his  Creation  in  this  RefpecL 
This  good  Senfe  has  its  proper  Language,  and 
this  Language  is  fufficient  for  us.  If  our  Eyes 
are  gooff  Objects  will  not  be  wanting,  and 
there  will  be  enough  to  pleafe  ourfelves  wi>h. 

N  For 
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For  among  Men,  thofe  that  lee  clearly,  and 
refer  what  they  fee  to  an  End  worthy  of  Man, 
are  poffefs’d  of'  this  good  Senfe,  and  have  from 
that  Time,  in  my  Opinion,  all  that  the  Nature 
of  Man  requires,  as  he  is  a  reaionable  Creature. 
Thofe  that  choofe  rather  to  devote  themfelves 
to  the  difcerning  the  particular  Ways  whereby 
all  Things  are  varied  and  embellilhed,  and  pleafe 
themfelves  in  varying  and  embellifhing  their 
Dilcourfes,  may  well  be  the  People  of  Wit.  In 
that  Cafe,  Wit  would  be  nothing  elfe  than  good 
Senfe  refin’d  ;  and  it  would  be  allow’d  to  be  a 
great  Ornament  to  the  Man  that  had  a  fhare 
of  it,  and  likewife  that  it  fhould  concur  to  the 
fame’  End  with  the  good  Senfe,  of  which  _  ’tis 
a  Part;  that  it  mull;  benefit  by  every  Thing, 
lead  us  to  Good,  by  reprefenting  it  in  a  more 
lively  or  more  agreeable  IVIanner,  and  induce 
US  to  avoid  Evil,  by  making  it  frightful  and 
odious  in  our  Eyes.  Thus  Wit  might  add  fome- 
thing  to  good  Senfe,  and  ftrengthen  it  by  em- 
bellilliing  it  ;  it  would  have  that  Effect,  at  leaft, 
with  Regard  to  People  that  are  affected  with 
Splendour,  and  give  way  to  it.  Rut  Wit,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  except  it  be  well  managed, 
or  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  not  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  has  this  Inconveniency,  that  it  influen¬ 
ces  more  with  Regard  to  itfelf,  in  order  to  raife 
Admiration,  than  in  recommending  Truth  by 
making  it  agreeable,  and  ’tis  always  true  that 
good  Senfe  alone,  without  any  Ornament,  when 
’tis  properly  enforced,  and  lets  off  fruth  to  Ad¬ 
vantage,  is  much  preferable  to  Veit. 

If  you  defire  to  be  more  exadly  informed 
in  the  Point  of  Diffindion  between  good  Senfe 
and  Wit,  and  would  have  me  Reafon  upon  it 

with  more  Serioufnefs,  you  fhall  have  my 

Thoughts 
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on  that  Topiclc.  I  imagine  two  Fa* 
cnlties  in  Man’s  Underftanding  that  anfwer  to 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  the  two  Perfections 
of  the  Objects  he  has  before  him.  That  which 
correfponds  with  the  Good,  and  fhall  have  the 
firft  Rank  in  our  new  Syftem,  lliall  be  that 
which  knows  and  difcovers  the  eflential  Part 
of  Things.  It  will  be  proper  for  it  to  have  a 
Body,  (if  one  may  fpeak  after  that  Manner,) 
and  Depth,  and  fhall  contain  more  Truth  than 
it  feems  to  do:  This  is  it  that  Til  call  good 
Senfe.  I  reprefent  it  to  myfelf  as  the  Male 
Faculty,  of  the  Soul,  (if  I  may  ufe  that  Term,) 
and  is  in  my  Opinion,  chiefly  proper  for  Mem 
The  Beautiful  fhall  be  what  accompanies  the 
Good,  and  cmbellilhes  it  $  it  fhall  have  fome^ 
thing  more  of  Shew,  and  make  us  take  Notice 
of  Relations  that  are  agreeable  on  Account  of 
their  Delicacy,  as  well  as  their  ExaCfnefs.  This 
fhall  be  the  Female  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  as  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  that  which  lhould  come  to 
the  Women’s  Share.  Good  Senfe  and  Wit  fhall 
have  Truth  equally  for  a  Foundation,  and  muff 
not  fubfift  without  it  ^  and  as  good  Senfe,  tho’ 
without  Ornament,  is  fill  beautiful,  fo  likewife 
Wit  fhall  not  deferve  the  Name  if  it  has  not  the 
Good,  and  the  Solid  with  the  Beautiful.  Every 
Work  where  the  Beautiful  is  predominant,  fhall, 
be  a  Work  of  Wit,  and  that  where  the’  Good 
rules,  fhall  be  a  Work  of  good  Senfe.  When 
both  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  are  found  to*» 
gcther,  and  concur  to  the  fame  End,  and  that 
Wit  does  not  make  itfelf  remarkable,  beinn 
oniy  an  Appendix  to  good  Senfe,  but  flail  has 
îts^EfleCt,  as  being  embodjmd  with  it,  we  will 
acknowledge  this  Mixture  to  have  fomething 
in  it  very  agreeable,  and  efteem  at  a  high  rate 
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îhe  Works  tirât  have  it.  But  we  will  ftill  have 
a  greater  value  for  thole  where  tire  Good  ex¬ 
cels,  and  difpenfe  with  all  Embelilhment  -,  fuch 
are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  far  fuperiour 
to  thofe  that  have  any  Mixture.  Tis  princi¬ 
pally  in  thefe  Works  of  the  firft  Rank,  which 
are  very  few,  that  we  meet  with  the  Sublime, 
which  few  attain  to,  and  whereof  we  fcarce  dare 
venture  to  determine  the  Idea.  Should  it  not 
confift  in  fetting  off  to  the  greateft  Advantage 
a  Truth  that  has  Grandeur  in  it,  in  bringing 
it  back  to  its  Simplicity  and  Unity,  by  the 
Manner  of  conceiving  and  exprefling  it  ;  would 
not  Wit,  at  that  rate,  have  its  Sublime  likewife, 
and  would  not  that  be  the  Natural  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Kind,  I  mean  when  it  has  as  much  good 
Senfe  as  Delicacy?  That  is  the  Purity  of  Wit, 
and  we  muff  always  come  back  to  the  Purity, 
as  being  that  which  is  the  effential  Part  of'  the 
Sublime,  of  whatever  Kind  it  is.  ’Tis  very  rare 
to  find  the  Natural  in  Works  of  Wit  ;  and  People 
of  Tafte  are  not  only  more  charm’d  with  it 
than  the  moll  fparkfing  Thoughts;  but  even 
when  ’tis  fuch  as  we  luppofe,  it  has  ftill  this 
Character  of  the  Sublime,  that  the  Original  is 
unknown.  It  does  not  depend  on  us  to  form 
it  and  enrich  our  Works  with  it;  it  feems  to 
be  born  of  itfelf,  and  it  offers  itfelf  to  the  Wit, 
as  belonging  to  it,  and  almoft  as  if  Wit  had 
no  Share  in  it.  We  muft  acknowledge  to  the 
Honour  of  the  French,  that  they  know  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  Let  us  return  to  their  Wit, 
and  to  thofe  among  them  that  Chine  moft  with 
it,  and  fee  how  far  we  ought  to  value  it.  Here 
again  you  muft  endure  a  great  deal  of  Reafon- 
ing  more  than  you  expected,  or  I  intended. 

That 
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That  the  Good,  in  all  Sorts  of  Writings,  may 
fubfift  without  the  Beautiful,  at  lea  ft  without 
that  which  the  Imagination,  or  the  Vivacity 
of  Wit  can  add,  is  very  certain  $  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Productions  which  we  have  in  this  Kind 
are  Proofs  of  it.  "Tis  now  a  Queftion,  if  the 
Beautiful  can  alfo  fubfift  without  the  Good,  or 
the  Agreeable  without  the  Profitable  *  we  mud 
come  back  to  this  Queftion,  and  conllder  of  the 
Value  to  be  put  on  Works  of  this  Kind  :  Thofe 
of  Voiture  and  Sarafin ,  for  Example,  who  were, 

I  believe,  the  firft  of  the  Wits  of  their  Days, 
when  Wit  feems  to  have  had  its  Period.  I  don’t 
at  all  hefitate  about  this  Queftion,  and  what 
Ï  have  faid  already,  I  fay  again  :  In  the  Pro» 
duCtions  of  Wit,  the  Beautiful  cannot  be  fepa- 
rate  from  the  Good,  as  in  Nature  the  Beauty 
of  Man  can’t ^  be  feparate  from  Health,  which 
caufes  it  ^  without  the  Good  there  can  be  no 
true  Beauty  :  For  Man  being  made  for  the  Good, 
he  cannot  be  without  it,  except  he  ceafes  to 
be  what  he  is-,  and  it  being  the  Nature  of  Good 
to  communicate  itfelf  to  every  Thing  fufcepti- 
ble  of  it,  he  cannot  avoid  introducing  it  into 
all  the  Productions  of  his  Wit.  Man  then  fhou’d 
incline  to  Good,  as  his  End,  and  turn  all  his 
good  Senfe,  and  likewife  all  his  Wit  to  that 
Side,  if  he  would  make  any  ufe  of  it,  fince 
V  it  ought  not  to  be  feparate  from  good  Senfe, 
and  that  in  the  End,  nothing  but  the  Good 
deferves  to  be  adorned  with  the  Beautiful.  Tis 
obvious  enough  from  thence,  that  the  true  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  Wivare  not  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  of 
Voiture  and  Sarajin ,  that  have  nothing  but  the 
Beautiful,  or  fomething  to  pleafe,  nor  any  other 
End  but  to  caufe  ftome  agreeable  Surprize.  Voi¬ 
ture  and  Sarajin  were  profefs’d  Wits,  that  adorned 
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the  Beautiful,  which  they  made  their  chief  Aim, 
with  the  Good  which  they  might  have  *,  but 
they  had  it  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  make 
it  run  over  in  the  Productions  of  Wit -,  that 
is,  that  Voiture  and  Sarajin  could  not  fail  of 
doing  what  they  did,  they  could  not  avoid 
changing  the  Order  which  makes  the  Beauty 
of  the  Objects  of  Wit,  and  dazzle  Men  with 
Shew.  They  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  true  Yalue  of  the  Good,  fo  as  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  confequently  their  Works,  not 
fquaring  with  the  Condition  of  Man  founded 
on  the  Good,  cannot  be  fo  valuable  as  People 
imagine.  At  the  hazard  of  advancing  a  great 
Paradox,  I  fay  the  Price  of  Productions  of  Wit, 
and  generally  of  all  thofe  where  there’s  room 
for  the  Good,  depends  chiefly  on  the  Yalue  of 
the  Author,  or  the  Good  that  is  in  him  ^  that 
his  Character  influences  the  whole,  and  gives 
it  its  Dignity,  more  than  all  the  Wit  of  thofe 
Compofitions,  and  that  it  belongs  therefore  to 
Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  the  Good  to 
form  the  Beautiful  and  adorn  themfelves  with 
it,  to  (port  with  Productions  of  Wit,  and  make 
others  Sport,  none  but  thofe  can  do  it  nobly. 
Let  us  coniider  the  Thing  another  Way$  his 
an  Affair  of  Importance,  and  his  it  that  leads 
us  to  a  true  Knowledge  of  the  Yalue  of  Com¬ 
pofitions  of  Wit. 

In  my  Opinion,  all  Writings  that  are  ratio¬ 
nal  and  folid,  tend  to  clifcover  the  different  Re¬ 


lations  which  Things  may  have,  whether  among 
themfelves,  to  form  a  well  proportion’d  Whole, 
pr  to  Man  that  is  placed  in  their  Center,  and 
mu  ft  probably  have  fome  Advantage  by  it.  The 
Difcovery  of  the  Relations,  of  things  among 
themfelves,  requires  nothing  but  Attention  and 
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Judgment,  and  the  greateffc  Part  of  thofe  that 
love  to  make  ufe  of  their  Reafon,  turn  it  that 
Way.  We  fee  infinite  Numbers  ofthefe  Pro¬ 
ductions,  and  thofe  of  Wit  that  have  any  Rea¬ 
lity,  are  commonly  of  this  Kind.  The  DiK 
covery  of  the  Relations  which  Things  have  to 
Man,  requires,  befides  the  Soundnefs  of  Reafon, 
Soundnefs  of  Heart,  and  Inclination  for  Or¬ 
der.  For,  to  be  fenfible  ofthefe  Relations,  Man 
mud  be  in  Order  himfelf,  and  be  fuch  that 
all  Things  may  refer  to  him  as  their  chief 
Aim.  Every  good  Man  is  attentive  to  that 
which  furrounds  him,  and  turns  to  this  fort 
of  Difcovery,  to  which  he  makes  the  other 
fubordinate  5  for  he  apprehends  the  Relations- 
which  Things  have  among  themfelves  don’t  con¬ 
cern  him  no  further  than  as  they  relate  to  him, 
and  he  conducts  himfelf  by  what  concerns  him. 
If  a  Man  of  this  Character  goes  to  write,  his 
Works  mud  be  extraordinary  ^  the  Profitable 
is  there  mixed  with  the  Agreeable,  or  rather, 
the  Agreeable  is  introduced  to  improve  the  Pro¬ 
fitable  and  the  True,  which  flows  from  him 
more  naturally  than  the  Agreeable.  The  Wits 
we  have  mentioned.  Voiture  and  Sarajin ,  were 
not  in  that  State,  they  gave  no  Attention  to 
thefe  Relations  -,  and  the  Agreeable,  inftead  of 
embellifhing  their  Productions,  becomes  the  ef* 
fential  Part  of  them  :  Being  Men  of  a  lively 
and  fruitful  Invention,  and  having  Leifure  enough 
befides,  they  undertook  to  invent  Relations, 
whether  among  Things  themfelves,  or  between 
Things,  and  the  idle  Man  with  Regard  to  Good, 
which  ought  to  be  his  Occupation*,  and  they 
have  embelliflfd  thefe  Relations  with  every 
Thing  the  Fertility  of  Wit  could  afford.  Such 
Noyelties  muft  pleafe  the  Men  they  were  in- 
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vented  for,  fince  they  confirm  them  in  their  Idle» 
nefs,  and  there’s  no  room  to  be  aftonifh’d,  if, 
by  their  Ignorance  of  the  true  Relations  which 
Regard  the  Man  that  is  adive  and  bent  up¬ 
on  Good,  they  admire  thefe  Productions,  and 
look  upon  them  as  the  Matter-pieces  of  human 
Wit.  Neither  is  there  any  room  to  be  furpriz’d 
if  thofe  that  own  thefe  invented  Relations  to 
be  of  no  Value,  fhould  take  Occafion  from  thence 
to  defpife  the  Productions  of  Wit,  of  whatever 
Nature  they  may  be,  and  deny  that  Works 
of  Wit  are  of  any  Advantage  to  the  World,, 
Let  us  not  be  fo  fevere,  and  agree  there’s 
fome  (porting  in  Men’s  Difcdurfes,  (ince  Nature 
gives  them  Wit  and  forms  them  with  an  In¬ 
clination  to  fporting  ^  but  let  us  alk  them  what 
are  its  Dignity  and  Ufe,  as  the  Diverfions  that 
regard  the  Body  have  theirs,  and  help  to  make 
It  vigorous  and  adive.  A  Man  of  Senfe  does 
not  divert  himfelf  either  with  Dancing  on  the 
Ropes,  or  Juggling,  but  he  makes  choice  of 
genteel  Exercifes,  and  none  blames  him  on  that 
Account  :  Let  us  do  the  fame  Thing  with  Re- 
fped  to  Men  of  Under  (landing  *  let  us  have 
noble  Diverfions  that  are  proper  for  us,  and  by 
recreating  us  give  us  Encouragement  to  return 
to  our  Work.  That  the  Aim  of  Works  of  Wit 
fhould  be  the  Good  made  agreeable  ^  that  they 
fhould  inftrud  us  by  their  (porting,  and  even 
without  difcovering  any  Defign  of  inftruding, 
if  People  would  have  it  fo.  That  thofe  Men 
who  have  a  Talent  for  Drollery  may  pradice 
it  if  they  pleafe,  they  ought  to  do  it  as  Men 
that  play  with  Children,  to  whom  they  give 
found  Ideas  of  every  Thing  they  fpeak  to  them 
about,  and  not  as  Children  that  play  the  Fool 
-  with  other  Children.  That  every  Man  of  Wit 
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fet  the  Price  which  Things  have  with  Relation 
to  Man.  For  every  Thing  being  made  in  order 
to  lay  before  his  Eyes  certain  Truths,  which  in 
the  main  regard  the  Value  of  Things,  every 
Thing  referring  to  them  one  Way  or  another, 
every  Production  of  a  Man  of  Genius  mu  ft  have 
this  Mark  of  Reality  to  contain  thefe  Relations 
and  this  Value,  and  make  them  known  to  thole 
that  are  ignorant  of  them.  That  is  proper  for  a 
Man  of  Senfe,  as  well  in  his  Sports  as  in  his  fe¬ 
rions  Concerns,  and  his  it  that  gives  them  Dig¬ 
nity.  Every  Thing  muft  likewife  be  handled 
in  Proportion  to  its  Value,  and  by  that  alfo, 
the  Price  of  every  Thing  in  thefe  Productions, 
being  mark’d  as  it  were,  they  may  be  of  ufe 
to  that  Kind  of  Knowledge,  that  of  all  others 
is  the  molt  profitable,  and  to  which  all  others 
muft  refer.  At  that  rate  every  Thing  in  Na-~ 
ture  may  be  a  Subject  of  Difcourfe  for  Men, 
and  there  may  be  room  for  Wit  every  where, 
in  fmall  Things  as  much,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  great,  for  they  have  the  fame  Origi¬ 
nal,  and  all  of  them  deferve  our  Attention, 
fince  Nature  lays  them  all  before  our  Eyes. 
Good  Senfe  without  any  Ornament  is  bell  plea- 
fed  with  Things  of  Importance,  leaving  Wit  to 
fport  herfelf  with  little  Things,  and  Wit,  on 
her  Part,  accommodates  herfelf  to  this  Partition 
and  naturally  inclines  to  the  Little,  as  being 
fitteft  to  play  with.  Let  us  play  then  with 
all  that  is  trifling  and  little  in  the  World,  and 
put  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  Things  to  that 
ufe,  in  Expectation  of  finding  another  for  them, 
and  that  Wit  fhould  find  its  own,  if  it  be  not 
that  of  Sporting.  Let  us  return  to  the  Works 
of  Voiture  and  Sara  fin. 

The 
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The  French  value  them  at  a  high  Rate,  and 
they  are  Things  of  Importance  in  their  Eyes. 
Voiture  impofes  on  them  more  than  any  other  $ 
they  put  him  (as  it  were)  at  the  Head  of  their 
Wits,  and  (l)  one  of  the  Humber  calls  him 
their  King.  Sarajin  has  liketvife  his  Admirers 
that  extol  him  to  the  Skies,  and  have  as  much 
Reafon  to  do  fo  as  thofe  of  Voiture ,  if  it  be 
true  that  thefe  Authors  Kind  of  Writing  is  what 
People  would  improve.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  both  of  them  excel  in  it  :  Voiture  in  his 
Letters,  and  Sarajin  in  fome  of  his  Poems,  where, 
in  my  Opinion,  he  has  the  Advantage  of  the 
other.  Never  did  People  play  the  Child  more 
agreeably  than  thefe  Writers  have  done  ^  never 
was  there  a  more  fruitful  Imagination  than 
theirs  *  the  Flowers  grow  under  their  Hands, 
as  the]r  do  under  their  Shepherds  Feet  5  and 
they  fpread  them  on  every  Thing  they  touchy 
never  was  Work  more  marvellous  in  its  Kind, 
and  likewife  never  was  any  Kind  of  Writing 
more  fantaftical.  To  thefe  two  Authors  I’ll  add 
Balfac ,  no  lefs  efteemM  than  they,  and  is  the 
fame  in  the  grave  and  lofty  Stile,  that  the 
others  are  in  the  familiar  and  gay,  and  I  fay 
they  are  Frolicks  of  Nature -,  that  fihe  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  try  how  far  the  irregular  Imagination 
of  Men  can  be  agreeable  and  fublime  ^  what 
kind  ofThings  this  Imagination  would  bring  forth 
of  itfelf,  and  the  Time  when  fhe  fhould  have 
good  Senfe  at  Jrer  Service,  inftead  of  being  at 
the  Service  of  good  Senfe.  Had  not  I  faid  al¬ 
ready  that  the  Good,  or  the  Rational  ought  to 
be  the  effential  Part  of  Men’s  Writings,  I  would 
fay  it  in  this  Place,  and  infill:  that  the  Ratio¬ 
nal 
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nal  may  be  faid  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  Body 
of  every  Work.  If  an  Author  pleafes  himfelf 
with  embellifhing  and  making  it  agreeable,  let 
him  do  fo,  then  he  may  employ  his  Wit  and 
adorn  this  Body.  But  Wit  or  Invention  without 
a  good  Foundation,  is  like  a  Shadow  cloath’d, 
or  a  Phantom  -,  or,  if  I  muft  make  a  Compa¬ 
nion  not  to  frightful,  I  fay  then  ’tis  w  ithWit 
as  with  Sugar,  it  fweetens  fome  particular  Meats 
that  would  not  be  fo  grateful  without  it,  and 
gives  them  a  better  Relifh  5,  it  ferves  for  Com- 
fits,  that  People  eat  with  Pleafure,  but  of  it- 
felf  is  not  good.  The  Works  of  Voit  we  and 
Sarafin , efpecially  Voitures ,  are  not  Comfits,  they 
are  Sugar  difguis’d  after  different  Ways -,  they 
are  fugar’d  Pafte  made  into  Figures,  we  fee 
them  for  a  Minute,  and  are  pleafed  with  them  5 
but  muft  be  Children  to  eat  much,  or  make  a 
Meal  of  them. 

We  muft  make  another  Remark  on  Voiture  s 
Works,  it  relates  particularly  to  his  Letters, 
which  are  rnoft  efteenfd,  and  which  People 
would  chiefly  imitate.  We  write  Letters  to  our 
Friends  to  let  them  know  how  Things  are  with 
us,  and  efpecially  if  they  any  Way  relate  to 
them,  and  we  write  every  Thing  we  could 
fay  in  cafe  we  happen’d  to  meet  them.  The 
Perfection  of  thefe  -  Sorts  of  Letters  confifts  then 
in  their  refembling  common  Difcourfe  5  that 
they  be  familiar  and  natural,  and  that  they  be 
not  only  free  from  the  Umbrage  of  the  Com- 
pofition,  but  that  they  furpafs  it,  and  that  the 
Language  of  the  Heart  be  felt  in  them.  This 
is  far  from  the  Character  of  Voiture  s  Letters, 
inftead  of  being  natural,  they  are  only  witty,  and 
imitate  that  Kind  of  Friendfhip  that  will  not 
fee  imitated,  they  jeft  with  if:*  This  Writer 

feigns 
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feigns  to  feel  what  he  does  not  feel,  and  ag¬ 
gravates  it  to  make  himfelf  valuable,  and  feem 
to  be  much  affeded.  This  is  a  Jeft  with  which 
the  Perfons  that  receive  fuch  Letters  have  no 
great  Reafon,  in  the  main,  to  be  pleas'd  *  for 
kis  unhappy  that  our  Friends,  when  they  write 
to  us,  are  oblig'd  to  have  recourfe  to  Fiction,  and 
that  in  every  Letter  we  receive  from  them  we 
find  we  are  not  yet  advanced  fo  far  as  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  any  Regard  for  us.  Nor  have 
the  Perfons  to  whom  Voiture  writes,  any  Rea¬ 
fon  to  be  pleas'd  with  his  Flattery,  and  ex¬ 
tolling  every  one  of  them  in  their  Turn  above 
the  reft.  Thefe  Letters,  in  every  Shape,  have 
an  Effect  contrary  to  what  they  ought  to  have  | 
they  fhew  us  Voiture  as  he  is  a  Wit,  but  not  Voi - 
titre  as  a  Friend,  and  it  feems  that  in  him  the 
Writer  has  devour'd  the  Man.  In  truth,  all 
Profeffions  in  which  Men  engage,  are  fubjecr 
to  this  Inconveniency,  and  they  rarefy  excel 
in  any  but  at  the  Expence  of  the  Foundation, 
which  is  Humanity.  But  that  ought  to  have 
a  particular  exception,  with  Regard  to  Wit, 
which  fhould  be  the  Ornament  of  Humanity, 
as  the  Flowers  we  fee  in  the  Meadows  ferve 
to  adorn  them,  without  leffening  any  Thing  of 
their  Value.  This  Author  ought  to  employ  him¬ 
felf  upon  other  Subjeds,  on  Subjects  of  Drollery, 
and  fuch  as  Man  fhould  be  no  Way  interefted 
in,  for  whom  he  has  no  Concern.  Some  of  his 
Writings  are  of  this  Kind,  and  'tis  in  them  we 
muft  acknowledge  his  great  Genius,  and  there 
place  the  Royalty  to  which  they  have  railed 
him.  Voiture  is  the  King  of  Drollery  and  Tri¬ 
fles,  and  on  the  fame  Foot,  {hall  be  King  of 
the  Wits  (if  they  defire  it,)  of  a  Country  where 
Trifles  are  efteenfd,  and  his  Encomium  fhall 
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be  exactly  the  fame  that  Sarafm  has  given  him, 
and  by  changing  the  Name  might  be  given  to 
Sarafm  himfelf.  #  6 

Veturhis ,  mdli  migarum  lande  fee  on  dus.  Let  us 
proceed  with  examining  their  beft  Wits,  of  whom 
the  French  boaft  fo  much,  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  Price  which  ought  to  be  fet  up¬ 
on  them. 

They  have  famous  Poets  in  the  Drama,  that 
is,  in  the  Deft  Productions  of  the  Underftandiug. 
Corneille  and  Racine  cxcelfd  in  Tragedy,  and 
Moliere  in  Comedy.  Let  us  endeavour  ‘to  fet 
a  Price, _  not  on  thefe  Poets,  but  on  this  Kind 
oi  Writing,  where  there’s  no  more  wanting  to 
excel  than  to  be  reckon’d  among  the  great  Ge¬ 
nius’s,  and  in  eftèdt  it  requires  more  than  an 
ordinary  Capacity.  Here  the  Relations  extend 
to  Man  ^  but  the  End  of  the  Drama  being  no 
more  than  to  pleafe  us,  thefe  Relations  cannot 
have  all  their  Exaftnefs,  and,  in  general,  the 
Poet  can’t  avoid  doing  them  Violence  in  or¬ 
der  to  accommodate  them  to  the  Tafte  of  the  Pub- 
lick.  In  Comedy  he  leftens  them,  and  puts 
them  below  Man,  and  in  Tragedy  he  extends 
them  to  make  them  Heroick,  and  fets  them 
above  him.  Thefe  Compofitions,  as  well  as  moft 
others,  have  no  otner  Aim  but  Âpplaufè,  and 
the  whole,  at  laft,  tends  to  applaud  the  Poet. 
Ve  will  then  applaud  thole  we  have  named, 
and  fay  once  more  that  they  have  excell’d  in 
this  Kind  of  Writing,  and  have,  perhaps,  ear¬ 
ned  it  further  than  any  that  went  before  them. 
But  we  will  not  allow  their  Works  to  be  as 
important  as  they  are  ingenious,  and  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  Drama  {hall  no  more  impofe  on 
us  to  make  us  value  it,  than  it  does  "on  the 
Publick,  on  "whom  it  has  no  other  Effect  than 
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to  pleafe  and  amufe.  But  now,  Sir,  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  this  Affair,  the  writing  of  Tra¬ 
gedies,  which  they  extol  fo  much  above  that 
of  Comedies,  and  which  in  Reality  infinitely 
fiirpaffes  it,  for  the  Excellence  of  the  Subjectif 
feems  to  me  to  be  not  only  of  little  ufe,  but 
lefs  proper  for  the  Stage,  which  has  more  of 
the  comick  Part,  in  one  Senfe,  than  Comedy 
itfelf.  The  Stage  is  not  made  to  give  Men  what 
they  have  not,  fublime  Thoughts,  which  are 
the  fubjedt  of  Tragedy  5  Tis  not  proper,  at  the 
moft,  to  take  away  what  they  have  too  much 
of,  the  Follies  that  make  them  ridiculous  :  Co^ 
medy,  by  letting  them  in  a  clear  Light,  may 
give  People  a  diflike  to  them  5  on  that  Account 
the  Stage  is  its  proper  Place,  and  likewife  be- 
caufe  Tis  proportion’d  to  Man’s  Wit  that  loves 
Mirth,  and  readily  tends  to  Trifles.  Every 
Thing  that  is  vain  and  frothy  is  fit  to  be  re- 
prefented  on  the  Stage,  and  Comedy  being  the 
World  in  Epitome,  Men  that  fee  it  acted,  va¬ 
lue  it  fufficiently  by  laughing  at  it.  Were  it 
rectified  and  clear’d  of  every  Thing  but  Farce, 
and  applied  as  much  to  Correction  as  it  is  to 
Amufement,  it  might,  at  laid,  have  its  ufe, 
and  be  a  Sport  for  People.  But  ’tis  not  fo  with 
Tragedy,  it  expofes  ferions  and  grave  Subjects 
on  the  Stage,  and  plays  with  Things  from  which 
we  might  draw  quite  another  Advantage.  It 
turns  the  Good  into  the  Beautiful,  after  its  Way, 
by  making  it  ferve  for  Reprelentations  and 
Paintings,  about  which  there’s  no  other  Que¬ 
ll  ion  but  to  know  if  they  are  well  made  :  It 
expofes  and  abafes  Virtue  in  fome  Refpedt,  even 
by  recommending  it  :  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  Price  of  Virtue,  and  we  know  very  well 
it  mull  be  of  ufe  in  the  World,  The  Queftion 

is 
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is  to  know  where  to  place  it,  and  how  Men 
are  made,  if  any  one  can  fhew  it  to  them  as 
at  a  Diftance,  and  out  of  the  common  Path  of 
Life  ;  if  at  any  Rate  he  can  give  them  a  Dif 
penfation  from  pradtifing  it  themfelves,  he  plea- 
fes  them.  The  Poets  do  them  this  Service  by 
the  help  of  Tragedies  ;  there  they  fet  off  Virtue 
with  Splendour,  but  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Sphere” 
and  fo  diftant  from  what  is  common  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  they  are  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  Art  of  turning  it  into  fine  Words  and  lofty 
Sentiments,  that  they  make  a  Kind  of  Propor¬ 
tion  between  the  Play  and  Virtue.  The  Audi¬ 
ence  feeing  it  become  a  Thefis,  the  fplendid 
Play-thing  of  Wit,  accuftom  themfelves  to  look 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  made  for  that  Purpofe 
and  think  that  a  Thing  reprefented  with  fo 
much  Luftre  has  all  it  can  expect  from  hu¬ 
man  Wit.  By  approving  and  admiring  thefe 
Compofitions,  and  giving  Way  to  all  the  Emo¬ 
tions  which  they  produce,  they  are  of  Opinion 
they  have  anfwer’d  every  Thing  they  can  re¬ 
quire  of  them,  with  Regard  to  the  Heart.  Thus 
Virtue  becomes  a  Shew  exhibited  to  the  Curio- 
fity  of  the  People,  an  Objedt  fbr  the  Stave 
whither  Men  banifh  her,  and  all  thele  lofty 
Sentiment's  appear  to  them  to  be  as  far  difiaiit 
from  common  Life,  as  the  Apparel  and  Atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Stage  are  from  thofe  they  wear 
at  home.  Lov  e  alone  which,  generally  freak¬ 
ing,  is  the  effential  Part  of  thefe  Reprefenta- 
tions,  and  m  which  all  the  Performances  of  the 
Stage  center  and  affift  each  other,  Love  which 
is  inoft  fuitable  to  the  Inclinations  of  Youth 
has  its  Effect  in  thele  Plays  which  were  invented 
for  them,  and  communicates  itfelf  in  good  ear- 
nelr.  On  tins  Account,  eipecially,  it  may  be 

fa  id 
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laid  that  Tragedy  is  mifchievous.  It  abafes  the 
Good  by  mixing  it  with  the  Bad,  with  Love, 
as  it  authorizes  the  Bad  in  making  it  go  Hand 
in  Hand  with  the  Good.  We  {hall  therefore 
have  Reafon  to  look  upon  the  greateft  Efforts 
of the  Undemanding  for  '  writing  Tragedies 
among  Things  that  are  vain  and  ill-proportion’d, 
and  thole  for  writing  Comedies  among  fuch  as 
may  be  ufeful,  were  they  as  compleat  as  the 
Wit  of  Man,  conducted  by  good  Senfe,  might 
make  them  ;  but  as  they  are,  they  rather  cor¬ 
rupt  than  do  good. 

The  French  have  multiply  d  and  entirely  abas  d 
Comedies,  by  a  Kind  of  Writing  which  is  al¬ 
together  uncommon,  that  is  Burlefque,  to  be 
found  no  where,  I  believe,  but  among  them, 
and  we  muft  not  forget  to  put  the  Poet,  to 
whom  they  are  obliged  to  for  it,  in  the  Lift 
of  their  Wits.  Scarott,  a  celebrated  Author  of 
this  Age,  has  excell’d  in  this  Way  of  Writing, 
and  perfected  it.  Here  all  the  Relations  ex¬ 
tend  not  only  to  the  idle,  but  likewife  to  the 
extravagant  Man,  and  this  Wit  deferves  to  be 
acknowledged  King  of  Extravagance,  as  well 
as  Voiture  King  of  Wantonnefs  ;  the  Number  of 
his  Admirers  Chews  likewife  that  his.  Kingdom 
is  as  confiderable.  As  to  other  Matters,  it  would 
leem  as  if  Nature  and  this  famous  "VV  it  had  made 
War  on  one  another  reciprocally:  Nature  lodged 
it  very  ill,  and  in  a  deform  d  Body,  and  it  on 
the  other  hand,  as  if  it  were  to  revenge  itlelf, 
disfigures  Virgil  who  is  the  Poet  that  is  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  Nature  -,  and  he  difguifes  Virgil  as  Na¬ 
ture  difguifed  himfelf  This  Work  of  Ridicule  de- 
ferv’d  to  be  efteem’d  as  much  as  it  is,  that 
Men  might  fee  how  far  we  are  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  the  Bubbles  of  the  Imagination,  when 
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we  depart  from  good  Senfe  and  Simplicity,  and 
to  what  a  Degree  our  Tafte  is  corrupted,  when 
we  think  of  cultivating  it  by  any  Thing  elfe 
but  Truth,  which  is  agreeable  to  Man. 

Another  Author  that  appear’d  on  the  Stage 
in  the  laft  Century,  had  already  fported  him- 
felf  with  this  deprav’d  Tafte,  in  his  Pantagruel 
where  by  the  Help  of  fome  fine  Paffages,  which 
lie  teems  to  have  thruft  into  them  here  and 
there,  as  it  were  to  allure  the  Reader,  he  makes 
him  run  over  whole  Pages,  not  only  of  Stuff 
to  which  the  Vulgar  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
ealily  led,  but  even  of  fenfelefs  and  mad  Whim' 
fies  5  that  is,  his  Jefts  are  accompany ’d  with 
Things  that  match  them  exactly  ;  and  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  thofe  that  run  after  this  Kind  of  Wit, 
what  their  Tafte  deferves.  Here  we  muft  not 
look  for  Relations  ;  for  the  Pleafure  of  this  Wit 
was  to  deftroy  them,  and  to  publilh  a  Work 
where  there  were  none,  a  -Work  inferior  to 
Man  s  Condition,  and  which,  by  a  myfterious 
Appearance,  was  thought  to  be  above  it.  The 
french  are,  however,  very  proud  of  this  Author, 
and  they  put  him  in  the  Rank  of  their  (  m) 
extraordinary  Men.  But  fome  one  has  done  him 
more  Juftjce,  in  deriving  the  Name  of  Rabelais 
from  Rahie  Lafus,  that  is.  Struck  with  Madvefs’ 
and  it  may  be  faid,  that  Rich  Numbers  ofPeo- 
ple  as  ufe  his  Language  and  Jefts,  confirm  this 
Etymology,  and  Ihew  that  they  were  bit,  as 
it  were,  by  fome  mad  Thing  or  other.  There’s 
nothing  in  that  Author,  in  my  Opinion,  to  re¬ 
commend  Wit,  and  I  believe  other  People  will 
not  much  envy  the  French  on  the  Score  of  thefe 
two  extraordinary  Perlons.  We  might  likewile 

O  bring 
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bring  fome  other  Wits  of  the  Time  paft  on 
the  Stage,  and  Ihew  by  them,  that  Wit,  even 
when  People  excel  in  it  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
Publick,  has  fomething  very  ambiguous,  and 
that  a  Nation,  which  had  an  Advantage  of  others 
in  that  Refpeâ,  would  not  have  fo  much  Rea- 
fon  to  boaft  as  is  at  firft  imagin’d.  But  let 
us  quit  the  Wits  of  the  Time  pall,  to  come  to 
thofe  that  make  a  Ihining  Figure  at  this  Time, 

or  fome  of  them  at  leaft. 

The  firft  that  offers  is  their  celebrated  Poet, 
the  Author  of  the  Satyrs,  that  fvveeps  the  French 
Parnajfus,  and  drives  away  the  Crowd  of  Whts 
that  have  no  good  Title  to  it.  His  Works  are 
not  without  their  Defert,  and  they  juftify  the 
Èfteem  which  the  Publick  has  for  them  in  fome 
Meafure.  They  are  well  turn’d  and  elegant,  and 
have  fomething  in  them  very  awefiil  :  There 
we  fee  Art  and  Pains  join’d  to  the  Talents  of 
Nature,  and  the  Poet  lias  happily  introduced 
the  fineft  Paffages  in  the  ancient  Poets,  and 
embellilhed  his  own  W’orks  with  them.  Here 
the  Relations  extend  to  Man,  inafmuch  as.  he 
is  fociable,  and  preferves  himfelf  from  Ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  regu¬ 
lar  and  well  proportion’d,  nor  are  the  Works 
without  Dignity.  But  the  Price  which  the  Poets 
fets  upon  Good  and  Evil,  efpecially  the  firft, 
feems  to  proceed  rather  from  the  Head  than 
the  Heart,  anfvverable  to  his  Satyrs,  which  af- 
fe£t  the  Head  rather  than  the  Heart.  That  is 
another  Reafon  for  not  putting  them  into  the 
firft  Rank,  as  to  their  Beauty,  which  is  the 
Thing  that  gains  them  Applaufe.  As  to  other 
Things,  our  Author  has  no  predominant  Cha¬ 
racter  :  He  has  good  Senfe  and  Wit  enough  to 
excel  ordinary  Genius’s  ;  but  I  can’t  fay  he  is  a 
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§reat  Genius.  He  feems  often  to  employ  his 
good  Senfe  and  his  Wit  feparately,  and  one  of 
them  when  the  other  fails,  rather  than  make 
ufe  of  both  together,  to  fet  off  to  Advantage 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Heart,  which  make  the 
Poet.  He  fometimes  raifes  himfelf,  but  his 
ights  are  fliort,  and  his  Poems  favour  much 
ot  Straining  and  Pains  j  one  may  perceive  that 
the  Sear (A  of  the  Beautiful,  and  a  particular 
Kind  of  Bnghtnefs  are  their  chief  Spring  :  from 
thence  proceed  the  Jells  which  we  meet  fo  of- 
ten  in  him,  as  well  as  all  this  unnecelfary  Ma¬ 
lice,  and  the  Paifages  that  divert  the  Reader 
but  are  not  to  the  Honour  of  the  Poet.  They 
make  us  fenfible  that  the  whole  is  no  more 
than  a  Jell  that  the  Poet  has  no  other  View 
than  to  make  himfelf  merry,  and  to  obtain  the 
Approbation  of  the  Publick,  and  a  great  Num- 

7.er  °*  that  are  pleas’d  with  this  Ma4 

lice  and  ill  Nature.  This  likewife  gave  him 
an  Opportunity  of  falling  upon  general  Topicks 
rather  than  the  Defects  of  his  Nation,  and  by 
this,  as  weA  as  the  proper  Character  of  his 
vVit,  he  does  not  benefit  the  French  as  much 
as  a  Satynck  Poet  might  do.  For  this  Reafon 

Chl!?7\  1  iook11uP°n  him  to  be  as  much  be- 
neatfi  the  Excellent,  where  he  is  placed  by  the 
Publick,  as  he  is  above  the  Ordinary  or  Indif¬ 
ferent,  which  he  attacks  with  Succefs  in  his 
Satyrs;  and  I  am  perfuaded  Time,  which  fets 
tlie  juft  \  alue  on  Authors,  will  not  put  this 
m  the  firft  Rank,  as  the  Age  does.  Give  me 
Leave  to  make  one  Remark  on  the  French  Wri¬ 
ters  on  this  Poet’s  Account  ;  generally  fpeaking 
they  write  for  the  Publick,  not  to  do  4em  good’ 
but  to  pleate  them,  and  have  their  Approba¬ 
tion,  t  ley  fludy  their  I  afie,  and  they  will 

G  2  not 
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not  venture  to  write  any  Thing  that  may  b% 
difagreeable  to  them.  The  Publick  is  their  Idol, 
as  Wit  is  the  Publick’s  -,  and  I  believe  one  may 
fay,  without  being  miftaken,  that  whatever  Ge¬ 
nius  a  Writer  may  have,  this  very  mean  View 
would  be  fufficient  to  flint  and  hinder  it  from 
foaring,  as  it  otherwife  would.  A  Genius  truly 
great  has  the  Publick  in  his  Eye,  in  order  ? to 
give  them  Laws,  and  not  to  receive  them  $  ’tis 
this  that  produces  the  Performances  that  are 
excellent. 

The  French  have  a  Writer,  that  better  de- 
ferves,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Title  of  a  Wit.  He 
gives  an  eafy  and  ingenious  Turn  to  whatever 
he  writes  in  Profe  and  in  Verfe,  and  employs  the 
Natural  as  well  as  the  Brilliant.  He  knows  Nature, 
and  feldom  departs  from  her  in  the  Works  where 
flie  ought  to  be  follow’d.  Let  the  Subjed  Jie 
handles  be  never  fo  dry,  he  embellifhes  it  with 
fine  Thoughts,  and  in  him  is  feen,  in  all  its 
Agreeablenefs,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  its  Profufe- 
nefs,  the  gay  and  elegant  Wit,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  Wit  of  the  French .  But  his  Works 
are  defective  (as  well  as  a  great  many  others) 
in  that  which  fhould  be  their  Excellency  the 
Good,  which  the  Lleart  alone,  when  ’tis  reple- 
nifh’d  with  it,  fpreads  over  them.  The  Au¬ 
thor  feems  to  keep  himfelf  neuter  between  the 
Good  and  the  Evil  which  may  be  done  to  Men 
by  writing,  at  leaft,  if  it  be  true,  that  there’s 
no  Harm  in  entertaining  them  with  Things  that 
flatter  the  ordinary  Tafte,  to  paint  in  lively 
Colours  and  moving  Strokes,  Love  that  mis¬ 
leads  them,  and  to  make  a  Jeft  of  lèverai  Sub¬ 
jects,  which  might  be  turn’d  to  better  Advan¬ 
tage.  The  Relations  are  more  natural  in  his 
Works  than  in  thofe  of  Voiture  and  Sarafm?  and 
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he  may  he  put  into  the  fame  Rank  with  them 
as  to  the  Beauty  of  Wit,  if  he  does  not  even 
furpafs  them  $  but  thefe  Relations  are  not  lefs 
extended  to  the  idle  Man,  that  lives  only  for 
Pleafure,  and  the  Value  of  Things  is  not  much 
better  obferv’d  in  them.  For  that  Reafon  efpe- 
daily,  we  can’t  fet  a  very  great  one  on  his 
Works,  be  they  never  fo  well  writ,  and  let 
them  deferve  never  fo  many  Encomiums  in 
other  Refpects.  If  it  be  true  that  Wit  can’t  be 
carry ’d  further  than  this  Author  has  done,  as 
fome  imagine,  that  put  him  at  the  Head’  of 
,  the  Moderns,  that  Work  of  his  which  has  gi¬ 
ven  room  for  this  Opinion,  {hall  likewife  ferve 
for  a  Proof  that  Wit,  whatever  Flights  it  may 
take,  can’t  of  itfelf  go  very  far.  He  raifes 
himfelf  by  the  help  of  the  Works  of  good  Senfe, 
which  others  furnifh  him  with,  and  the  Writers 
of  this  Character  are  in  the  right  to  take  that 
Method  ;  but  we  frail  likewife  be  in  the  right 
to  fay,  that  if  they  will  carry  away  the  Bell 
from  good  Senfe,  if  Wit  will  have  itfelf  pro¬ 
claimed  King,  he  mu  ft  be  reduced  to  the  Strata¬ 
gem  ufed  by  the  Wren,  that  hid  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  Eagle’s  Wing  to  be  carry’d  up  to  the 
Skies,  and  did  not  take  his  Flight,  to  overcome 
till  the  Eagle  had  finiflr’d  his.  J 

Here  we  have  a  Wit  of  another  Charafter, 
a  famous  Author,  who  after  having  writ  on 
all  Sorts  of  Subjects,  with  an  extraordinary  Fa¬ 
cility,  and  gaining  a  great  deal  of  Reputation, 
bethought  himfelf,  at  laft,  to  drain  all  his  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  difcharge  it  into  a  large  Book  of 
Criticifm,  in  order  to  entertain  the  Curious. 
This  Author,  above  any  other,  demonftrates 
how  far  a  Man  that  is  defective  in  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Heart  may  go  aftray  thro’  Wit  ; 
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and  his  Work,  which,  by  the  agreeable  Man¬ 
ner  ?tis  writ,  deceives  fo  many  People,  may 
fhew  on  what  Side  the  general  Tafte  of  our 
Times  is  turn’d.  The  Relations  of  Things  among 
themfelves  are  well  obferv’d  here^  Argument 
is  this  Author’s  Mafter-piece  ^  but  the  Relati¬ 
ons  which  Things  have  to  Man  are  entirely 
overthrown  and  deftroy’d.  They  neither  reach 
the  idle  nor  extravagant  Man,  but  the  vicious 
is  made  more  vicious  by  them.  The  Author 
pleafed  himfelf  with  difperfing  Obfcenenefs  thro" 
them,  as  well  as  jefting  on  fome  Subjects,  that 
every  reafonable  Perfon  will  always  refpedt, 
and  he  improves  both  the  one  and  the  other 
by  Wit,  that  fits  every  Thing,  the  Filthy  and 
the  Bad,  as  well  as  the  Good,  and  diverts  him¬ 
felf  with  {hewing  the  Wonders  he  can  do  in 
the  Bad  more  than  the  Good.  The  Body  of  the 
Book  is  a  Wonder  of  itfelf,  for  the  many  idle 
and  impertinent  Things  which  an  agreea¬ 
ble  Stile,  and  a  natural  and  ingenious  Turn 
makes  us  value  and  admire  ,  ’tis  the  Work  in 
the  World  where  the  Men  that  run  after  Wit, 
thofe  that  have  a  mind  to  be  amufed  and  de¬ 
ceived,  are  befi:  fitted.  This  frightful  Volume, 
this  Mountain  of  a  Book,  after  making  great 
Out-cries  in  a  Preface  that  matches  it  exadtly, 
and  may  excufe  a  Man  of  Underftanding  from 
reading  the  Work,  brings  forth  nothing  more 
than  a  Moufe,  or  rather  the  Moufe  brings  forth 
a  whole  Brood,  that  creeps  every  where  to  gnaw 
and  fpoil,  without  even  fparing  the  molt  fa- 
cred  Things.  Shall  this  Author,  who  thinks  fo 
ill  of  every  Thing  we  eiteem,  have  Liberty  of 
faying  what  he  thinks,  and  fhall  others  make 
it"  a  Decorum  not  to  fay  what  they  think  of 
-  fiim  ?  Let  us  fpeak  boldly5  and  fay  that  the 

Author 
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Author  of  the  Critical  Dictionary  is  a  Quack, 
and,  perhaps,  the  mod  remarkable  of  all  the 
Quacks  that  ever  appear’d  ,  being  deck’d  with 
a  vain-glorious  Erudition,  a  Heap  of  Facts  and 
Circumftances  that  never  defer  v’d  to  be  taken 
Notice  of  by  a  Man  of  Senfe,  he  makes  him- 
felf  known  by  a  Kind  of  Pomp,  and  attracts 
the  Eyes  of  eveyy  one  ^  and  the  Fertility  of 
his  Wit  that  makes  him  fit  for  acting  any  Part, 
puts  him  in  a  Condition  of  pleating  a  Crowd. 
Sometimes  he  aCts  the  Philofopher,  that  feems 
to  have  good  Manners  in  great  Efteem,  and  he 
makes  Reflections  that  recommend  him  ^  at 
other  Times  he  is  a  Libertine  that  fports  with 
every  Thing,  and  humours  his  Fancy.  Some» 
times  he  appears  as  a  Free-Thinker,  before  whom 
nothing  mud  Hand  $  at  other  Times  he  oppo- 
fes  the  Free-Thinkers  themfelves,  and  you  would 
be  of  Opinion  he  was  going  to  fight  them.  He 
is  a  Scholar  that  cites  or  refutes  other  Scho¬ 
lars  5  he  is  a  Cavalier  that  imitates  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court  fometimes  he  affeCts  that 
of  War,  at  other  Times  that  of  the  Bar.  He 
often  makes  ufe  of  a  Language  that  is  only  fit 
to  charm  the  Mob  with,  and  he  fpeaks  it  fb 
well,  that  ’tis  by  it  chiefly  he  carries  the  Bell 
from  all  the  Quacks  that  went  before  him. 
There’s  no  Part  but  he  acts,  nor  any  Figure 
but  he  allumes,  to  increafe  the  Crowd  of  Spe¬ 
ctators,  as  well  as  to  pleafe  them  5  and  the 
Fruit  of  all  that  is  to  make  them  look  upon 
all  Things  as  if  they  were  made  to  be  jelled 
with.  Some  content  themfelves  with  being  bare 
Spectators  of  his  apilh  Tricks,  and  lofe  no  more 
than  their  Time.  Others,  more  to  be  lamented, 
give  Credit  to  his  Difcourfes,  and  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  his  Drugs,  as  fomething  very  ex- 
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traordinary,  that  preferves  People  from  the  Scru- 
pies  and  uneafy  Terrors  of  Religion,  and  they 
find,  in  Reality,  what  they  feek  after.  Tis  a 
Work  that  in  ever}r  Shape  is  proper  for  fedu- 
cing  thofe  that  will  be  feduced. 

Here  would  be  Matter  in  abundance  for  dif- 
paraging  that  Kind  of  Wit  call’d  Bel  Efprit , 
fhould  we  make  it  our  Bufinefs  to  do  fo,  and 
to  the  Authors  I  have  quoted  I  might  add  others, 
which  would  conclude  the  Proofs  I  have  al» 
ready  advanced  -,  that  Wit,  when  ’tis  not  con¬ 
ducted  by  good  Senfe,  is  liable  to  all  Sorts  of 
Errors,  and  that  even  with  its  greateft  Efforts, 
fuch  Things  as  it  produces  fall  fhort  of  the 
Excellency  they  feem  to  have  at  firft  View  ; 
but  ’tis  better  to  confider  it  in  its  true  Ufe,  when 
being  guided  by  good  Senfe,  ’tis  devoted  with 
it  to  the  Good  of  Society,  by  the  Heart  turned 
that  Way,  and  filled  with  good  Thoughts.  Two 
Works  of  this  Character  have  been  much  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  in  our  Days,  and  France  fur- 
nifh’d  us  with  them  :  Works  that  are  excellent 
on  Account  of  their  Defign,  which  is  to  inftruCt, 
and  are  embelli  fil’d  by  the  Delicacy  of  Wit, 
and  agreeable  Paffages  diffufed  thro’  the  whole. 
One  of  them  makes  a  Kind  of  Parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Characters  of  Men  in  former  Times, 
drawn  by  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  Writers 
of  Antiquity,  and  thofe  of  the  Men  in  our  Gene¬ 
rations.  He  makes  at  the  fame  Time,  by  his 
Manner  of  Writing,  a  Parallel  between  the  plain 
and  unaffeCted  Genius  of  Antiquity,  or  at  leaf!: 
of  the  Author  he  has  tranfiated,  and  put  at  the 
Head  of  his  Work,  and  the  Genius  of  our  Times, 
fo  fertile  in  Turns  of  Wit,  that  are  natural  to 
it,  and  he  fucceeds  in  it  fo  far,  that  the  Admi¬ 
rers  of  Antiquity  muff  be  under  a  Temptation 
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to  declare  for  the  Genius  of  the  Moderns,  that 
is  the  wit ty.  But  the  Work  is  valuable  in 
this  Refpeft,  and  it  may  be  faid  to  be  its 
Effential  ^  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Author 
feldom  iuffers  the  Reader  to  give  any  Atten¬ 
tion  to  Wit,  which  he  embellifhes.  There  the 
Author  makes  it  his  chief  Bufinefs  to  paint  the 
Manners  of  his  Nation,  and  feeks  after  fuch 
Means  as  may  enable  him  to  be  ufeful  to  it, 
and  no  doubt  but  he  is  fo.  We  obferve  in  his 
Writings,  betides  the  French  Genius,  which  he 
poffefies  in  its  utmoft  Perfection,  all  the  Pene¬ 
tration  that  a  difinterefted  Man,  or  a  Stranger, 
could  add  to  them,  and  his  lively  and  grace¬ 
ful  Painting  is  undoubtedly  as  much  to  be 
valued  for  the  Inftru&ion  they  give  us,  and  their 
Agreeablenefs,  as  the  moft  ingenious  Satyrs  left 
us  by  Antiquity,  and  they  far  excel  thofe  writ 
in  our  Times. 

The  other  of  thefe  two  Performances  pre- 
fents  to  us  in  a  Poetick  Stile,  as  foft  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  as  rich  as  the  Poetry  itfelf,  the  Se¬ 
quel  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Poems  of 
Antiquity*,  and  this  Sequel  or  Fidtion,  fo  dis¬ 
paraged  by  its  being  abufed  in  our  Days,  ap¬ 
pears  again  in  its  ancient  Luftre,  is  fill’d  with 
important  Inftructions  worthy  of  the  Attention 
of  the  Perfons  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  writ  ^ 
that  is,  thofe  that  are  appointed  to  govern,  to 
whom  People  of  Genius  owe  their  Lucubrati¬ 
ons  preferably  to  ail  others.  This  Work  is, 
perhaps,  in  our  Times,  the  fame  Thing  that 
thofe  of  the  Greek  Poets  were  in  the  Times 
wherein  they  appear'd,  that  is,  they  excell’d  aft 
others.  We  pay  fay  fomething  like  it  of  the 
Work  we  join  with  it,  which  does  not  yield 
to  it  in  any  Thing  in  its  Kind  3  and  in  each 
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of  thefe  Performances  every  Thing  refers  to  Man 
in  the  Order  and  State  he  ought  to  be  in,  and 
tends  to  make  him  return  to  it.  Thefe  two  Au¬ 
thors  are  not  Wits-,  they  are  not  of  the  Number 
of  thofe  that  make  ufe  of  the  Good,  which  they 
have  only  in  their  Heads,  to  embellifh  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  pleafe,  and 
which  they  have  in  their  Hearts.  They  are 
Men  of  Wit  that  have  the  Good  in  their  Hearts, 
and  the  Beautiful  in  their  Heads.  In  them  Wit 
does  not  devour  the  Man,  it  only  adorns  him, 
and  mixes  the  Beautiful  with  the  Good,  which 
is  their  chief  Aim,  as  well  as  the  effential  Part 
of  their  Works.  The  Character  of  a  good  Man 
that  touches  us  fenfibly  in  every  Thing  he 
writes,  affects  the  Reader  more  than  all  the 
Beautiful  or  the  Good  in  the  Work  itfelf,  or 
rather  this  Character  makes  the  true  Beauty, 
which  is  the  fame  Thing  to  Compofitions  of 
Wit,  that  a  good  Countenance  is  to  fome  Peo¬ 
ple,  it  pre-engages  us  in  their  Favour,  and  puts 
us  into  the  propereft  Difpofition  of  being  ea- 
Fly  perfuaded. 

To  thefe  two  Performances  let  us  add  a  third  : 
The  agreeable  Fablers  in  the  witty  Poetry  of 
another  fine  Genius,  an  Original  Genius,  and, 
perhaps, .  the  only  one  of  his  Kind.  This  Work 
which  gives  delight  even  to  the  ffloft  ferious 
Perfons,  that  have  but  very  little  Value  for  any 
Thing  that  has  no  more  to  recommend  it  than 
the  Agreeable,  fhews  us  what  one  of  thofe  we 
have  juft  mention’d  has  already  taught  us  in 
fome  Refpect  -,  that  every-  Ma n  that  has  only 
Wit  for  his  Share,  would  do  well  to  borrow 
fomething  of  thofe  that  have  good  Senfe  for 
theirs,  in  order  to  improve  his  Wit  5  and  that 
'  in  whatever  Manner  he  poffeiles  it,  he  ought 
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to  confecrate  it  to  the  Rational,  to  the  Good 
that  deferves  to  be  embellifh’ d,  and  by  that  Me¬ 
thod,  if  its  Value  is  not  increas’d,  it  comes  at 
leaft  into  Vogue,  Wit,  by  keeping  clofe  to  the 
Good,  participates  of  its  Dignity,  it  raifes  it¬ 
felf  and  Ihines  much  more  than  when  it  makes 
itfelf  known  and  adorns  itfelf,  which  is  feldom 
obferved  in  any  Works  but  fuch  as  are  of  no 
Value.  This  Author  may  likewife  flhew  us  what 
Wit  is  capable  of  when  it  forfakes  the  Good. 
He  has  fully ’d  his  Talent  and  tarnifh’d  his 
Reputation  by  a  Work  far  different  from  that 
we  have  mentioned  :  There  the  Agreeable  is 
employed  to  give  Currency  to  the  Bad  and 
the  Foul,  and  makes  fome  Perfons  relifh  them, 
that  would  otherwife  difdain  them.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fir  ft  Work,  the  fécond  would  be  left 
mifchievous,  and  this  Conjunction  fhews  us  that 
in  order  to  be  a  ufeful  Writer  to  Society,  and 
deferve  the  Praifes  due  to  Men  that  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  ’tis  not  enough  to  have  extraordi¬ 
nary  Talents,  that  may  be  of  great  ufe*  nor 
will  it  fuffice  to  employ  them  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  that  Good  may  refult  from  them^  he 
niuft  have  Good  in  his  Eye,  and  devote  his 
Talents  to  it  5  and  a  Heart  full  of  that  in  which 
the  Merit  of  Man  confifts,  muft  determine  his 
Underftanding  to  one  and  the  fame  End,  the 
only  one  that  is  worthy  of  him  •  otherwife  a 
Work  may  deferve  all  Sorts  of  Praifes,  with¬ 
out  the  Author’s  having  any  Share  in  them. 
The  extraordinary  Regret  which  the  Author 
we  fpeak  of  was  under,  as  they  fay,  towards 
the  End  of  his  Days,  for  the  Work  which  gives 
occafion  to  thefe  Reflections,  demonftrates  that 
Wit  mifleads  the  very  Perfons  that  have  Vir¬ 
tue  and  Sincerity  5  but  have  no  great  Valuç 
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for  them,  becaufe  the/  value  Wit  too  much,, 
by  which  they  acquire  a  more  general,  or  at 
leaft  a  quicker  Reputation. 

Shall  not  we  put  the  Book  of  Moral  Refle¬ 
ctions  among  the  celebrated  Productions  of  Wit  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  Wit  is  good  Senfe  refin'd,  this 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  Work  of  Wit,  and  even 
the  firft  in  its  Kind.  But  as  it  is  all  natural 
and  plain  without  any  brilliant,  good  Senfe  may 
reclaim  it  and  boaft  of  it,  and  in  that  Cafe,  it 
would  be  a  Mafter-piece  of  good  Senfe.  'T is 
fo  without  doubt,  and  it  may  prove  what  I 
faid  in  the  Beginning  of  my  Letter  :  That  good 
Senfe,  without  any  Ornament,  when  it  appears 
in  its  full  Force,  has  the  Advantage  of  Works 
where  there's  a  Mixture  of  Wit  $  that  the  Good 
has  its  proper  Beauty,  which  is  fuflicient  for  it. 
This  Book  of  Reflections  ought  to  be  plac'd 
among  the  Works  of  the  firft  Rank,  as  well 
on  Account  of  the  Defign,  as  the  Manner  of 
executing  it.  It  lets  a  Value  on  Things  that 
Men  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  are  not, 
on  every  Thing  they  do  in  the  whole  Courte 
of  their  Lives -,  and  by  a  gentle  Violence,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  it  forces  their  pretended 
Riches  from  them,  their  imaginary  Virtues  with 
which  they  are  content,  and  which  hinders  them 
from  acquiring  fuch  as  are  real.  Here  likewife 
every  Thing  is  made  relative  to  Man,  who  is 
unmafk'd  by  this  Work,  and  compelled  to  know 
his  own  corrupt  Nature.  The  falfe  Relations, 
on  which  his  Corruption  is  founded,  are  there 
overthrown,  and  by  that,  Man  is  excited  to 
fearch  for  true  Relations,  and  incline  to  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  comprehends  them  all.  Thefe  Re¬ 
flections  lead  him  infenfibly  to  fee  the  Necef- 
fity  of  it,  and  by  giving  him  found  Ideas  of 
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Man’s  Condition,  they  teach  him  how  he  fhall 
not  he  eafily  miftaken  in  the  Things  that  ought 
to  correct  it.  He  fees  that  Religion  does  not  in- 
creafe  thele  Appearances,  nor  render  Man  what 
he  would  really  feem  to  be.  All  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  or  rational  Productions  of  Men  fhould  be 
byafs’d  in  fome  Meafure  to  a  like  End,  as  ’tis 
not  impoilible  but  all  the  Productions  of  Na¬ 
ture  have  a  fecret  Tendency  the  fame  Way, 
and  are  made  to  lead  us  to  it.  Wit,  as  well 
as  good  Senfe,  is  given  to  Man  for  his  Good, 
and  Mans  Good  confifting  in  Religion,  Wit 
and  good  Senfe  cannot  avoid  regarding  it,  when 
they  are  apply ’d  as  they  ftiould  be.  They  ought 
to  let  us  forward,  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  fhew 
us  the  Value  of  every  Thing  that  offers.  But 
Ï  muff  not  leave  this  Subject  without  making 
fome  other  Remarks  that  have  a  Relation  to 
it,  and  I  muff  fay  fomething  to  you  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Sort  of  Authors,  little  known  in  other 
Nations,  but  are  an  Honour  to  this. 

The  Women  in  Fiance  have  obferv’d  that  Wit 
belong’d  to  them,  as  much  as  to  the  Men,  and 
have  enter’d  the  Lifts  with  them  upon  it.  There 
are  no  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  Writers  among 
them,  that  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  both  in  Profe 
and  in  Verfe,  as  to  carry  the  Prize  from  moll 
Men,  and  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  their  Sex 
to  Parnajfus  5  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  in 
this  Country,  the  Publick  ought  not  to  be  fur- 
priz’d  at  Female  Authors,  which  are  diflik’d  in 
the  World  thro’  Prejudice,  with  Regard  to  their 
Capacity.  It  muft  be  own’d,  indeed,  that  Par- 
naff  us  is  not  inhabited  by  Men,  but  by  Maids, 
and  I  confefs,  were  I  to  regulate  any  Thing  in 
that  Country,  it  would  be  in  Favour  of  their 
Sex.  ’Tis  true,  the  Character  of  an  Author  does 

not 
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not  feem  to  agree  with  them  entirely,  and  ’tis 
not  without  fome  Reafon,  that  we  have  hitherto 
feen  but  few  Women  Writers;  but  fince  the 
Bagatelle  is  made  the  Subject  of  Books,  and  even 
allowing  that  Women  had  no  Genius  for  that 
I  fpeak  of,  they  may,  however,  become  Authors, 
and  prefent  the  Publick  with  the  Je  ne  fçai  quoi, 
which  next  follows  the  Bagatelle,  and  is  not  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  but  in  France.  They  fay,  one 
ihould  write  as  he  fpeaks,  and  the  Women  are 
already  in  Pofieffion  of  Wit  for  Converfation,  as 
well  as  the  Men  ;  ’tis  properly  among  them  the 
Bagatelle  difplays  itfelf,  and  adorns  the  Perfons 
that  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  it.  They  have 
therefore  Reafon  to  write,  and  the  Men  ought 
not  only  to  join  with  them  for  Wit,  but  even 
yield  it  to  them.  They  have  pofièfs’d  themfelves 
of  the  Government,  and  have  Force  and  Autho¬ 
rity  in  their  Hands;  they  ought  gallantly  to 
leave  Agreeablenefs  and  Finery  to  the  Wo¬ 
men,  whatever  thofe  Things  may  be.  The 
Women  would  become  more  accomplifh’d  by 
them,  and  the  Men,  in  their  Commerce  with 
them,  would  be  the  more  happy,  fince  after  all, 
the  Women  bring  the  Men  whatever  they  have 
that  is  aimiable  ;  and  ’tis  certain,  the  Women 
would  not  fhew  their  bright  Parts  were  it  not  to 
pleafethem,  as  they  are  not  beautiful  but  for 
them.  So  that  in  Conformity  to  the  Reflections 
I  have  made  in  the  Beginning  of  my  Letter, 
and  protefting  againft  all  Abufe,  in  Cafe  they 
fhould  not  make  ufè  of  this  Advantage  with  Dil- 
cretion,  I  would  adjudge  to  their  Sex,  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  the  Agreeable  and  the  Nice  in  Matters  of 
Wit,  as  they  have  them  already  in  Things  that 
relate  to  the  Body  ;  I  would  join  thefe  two  Things 
as  being  made  to  be  together,  and  which  we  have 
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no  Reafon  to  fepafate,  and  I  would  improve  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf  in  their  Favour.  ’Tis  certain,  that  this 
Sex,  when  they  preferve  the  Agreeablenefs  that 
is  proper  for  them,  and  don’t  mix  any  Thing  that 
is  foreign  to  it,  have  more  Delicacy  of  Wit  than 
Men.  It  becomes  a  Woman  better  to  fay  pretty 
Things  than  it  does  a  Man,  as  Beauty  is  more 
becoming  in  Women  than  Men  ^  they  fpeak  with 
more  Softnefs  and  Bafhfulnefs,  and  confequently 
with  a  better  Grace,  and  every  Thing,  even  to 
the  Tone  of  their  Voice,  is  fuitable  to  what  they 
fpeak,  and  adds  new  Ornaments.  A  Man  ought 
to  fpeak  rationally,  and  with  Dignity,  anfwer- 
able  to  his  Height,,  and  a  majeftick  Air  which 
become  him,  and  his  in  them  he  ought  to  take 
Pleafure.  But  the  Truth  ont  is,  Men,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  not  fatisfy’d  with  thofe  Things, 
and  there  are  but  few  that  have  Reafon  enough  to 
be  above  the  Beautiful .  and  the  Nice,  efpecially 
the  French.  Their  Politenefs  and  other  Things 
enervate  the  Under  Handing,  and  befîdes  the 
Women  Authors,  they  have  Authors  that  have 
the  Weaknefs  of  Women  in  great  Numbers.  I 
mull  lay  fomething  of  them. 

The  Wits  of  this  Kind  make  their  principal 
Merit  confift  in  a  fine  Stile,  the  Purity  of  Didion 
and  the  Manner  of  Writing  according  to  the 
Mode.  .  The  Stile  independant  of  what  is  ex- 
prefs  d,  is  an  Affair  of  Importance  m  France^  and 
valued  at  a  high  Rate.  There’s  no  doubt  but 
with  moll  Readers,  a  Book  writ  in  a  fine  Stile 
tho5  otherways  trifling,  will  be  read  much  more 
than  another  that  may  be  very  inftrudive,  and 
even  witty,  but  writ  in  a  bad  Stile.  Tis  true 
the  Thing  has  not  come  to  pals  that  I  know 
®f  5  k  fhould,  I  am  perfuaded  there  would 

be  a  great  Conflernation  in  the  French  Farvajfm , 
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and  that  all  the  Mufes  would  be  frighten'd  at 
fuch  an  unlucky  Event.  For  the  Maids  of  the 
Holy  Hill  are  like  all  the  reft  in  this  Refpedt, 
that  they  don’t  love  to  appear  in  a  bad  Equi¬ 
page,  and  often  take  fo  much  Pleafure  in  adorn¬ 
ing  themfelves,  that  they  don't  know  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  infpire  the  Wit  of  Drels  inftead  of  that 
of  Thoughts  and  Sentiments.  The  Crowd  of  Rea¬ 
ders  does  on  their  Part  what  the  People  are 
us’d  to  do,  when  they  fee  a  great  deal  of  Fi¬ 
nery  :  They  amufe  themfelves  with  the  Shew 
which  dazzles  them,  and  take  no  Notice  of  any 
Thing  elfe.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that 
there's  fome  Defign  in  this  Kind  of  Writing, 
and  that  the  Writers,  to  honour  the  French 
Language,  for  whicli  they  have  here  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Veneration,  try  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  Way  of  improving  it,  independant  of 
Thoughts,  in  the  room  of  which  they  place 
Turns  and  Harmony,  and  likewife  figurative 


Ways  of  Speaking,  whereof  there  are  thoufands 
in  the  French  Language,  which  are  as  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Thoughts  annex’d  to  it,  and  adorn  it.  There’s 
fomething  more  real  than  this  Harmony,  and 
the  figurative  Ways  of  Speaking,  that  is  your 
Romances  and  Novels,  which  are  almoft  as  nu¬ 
merous  in  France  as  thofe  Ways  of  Speaking. 
They  are  Realities  among  Nothings,  and  their 
ufe  is  to  make  Men  go  from  Nothing  to  the 
Bad,  to  which  the  other  ferves  for  an  Intro¬ 
duction.  The  fine  Stile  join’d  to  the  Appro¬ 
bation  of  tire  Publick,  which  Writers  look  up¬ 
on  as  the  chief  End  of  every  Work,  are  the 
two  Things  that  make  bad  Writers  fo  nume¬ 
rous  in  France  and  leflen  the  Merit  of  the 
good  ones*,  of  fuch,  at  ieaft,  that  have  not  the 
Courage  to  fet  themfelves  above  fuch  Things 
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as  thefe,  as  much  as  is  neceffary.  We  ought 
either  not  to  write,  or  write  Things  that  are 
fuperior  to  Stile  5  and  an  Author  ought  to  be 
by  his  Character,  as  well  as  by  his  Works, 
above  the  Crowd,  which  are  the  main  Part  of 
the  Publick. 

After  thefe  Wits  we  mull  place  thofe  who 
diftinguifh  themfelves  on  all  Sorts  of  little  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  are  an  Honour  to  their  Nation  by 
their  Numbers,  as  well  as  by  the  Brillant  they 
entertain  us  with*  By  this,  the  Nation,  as  much 
as  by  their  Women  Authors,  has  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  every  other  Nation,  and  in  my  Opini¬ 
on,  of  all  other  Nations  together.  If  thofe  other 
Wits  make  France  the  Country  of  Encomiums 
and  Panegy ricks,  of  Comedies  and  Operas,  of 
Romances  and  Novels  ^  thefe  here  make  it  the 
Country  of  Songs  5  Drinking-Songs  and  Dan¬ 
cing-Songs  5  Satyrick  and  Love-Songs  *  Obfcene 
and  Impious-Songs  ^  and  laftly,  the  Country  of 
Ballads  $  which  give  the  V ulgar  an  Opportunity 
of  partaking  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  polite  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  make  the  Songs  be  heard  aloud  in  the 
Streets,  in  the  Towns  and  the  High-ways  in  the 
Country.  This  Fertility  of  Wit  fills  France  with 
Stanzaes  and  Sonnets,  Fables  and  Stories,  De- 
fcriptions  and  New-Year’s-Gifts,  Parodies  and 
Rhimes,  Roundoes  and  Ballads,  Paftorals  and 
Eclogues,  Madrigals  and  Epigrams,  Riddles  and 
Epitaphs,  Odes,  Epiftles  and  Elegies*  and  every 
Man  of  Gallantry  is  compelFd  to  write  fbme- 
thing:  Tis  like  a  Capitation  which  the  Fa  (hi  on 
levies  of  thefe  People  5  and  there  are  feme,  who 
finding  themfelves  incapable  of  furnilhing  any 
Thing  to  this  Fund  of  Poetry,  apply  themfelves 
to  their  Friends,  who  pay  for  them.  To  their' 
Copioufnefs,  we  muff;  add  their  ready  Wit,  o t 
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Wit  at  a  Pinch,  whereof  we  fee  Effays  from 
Time  to  Time,  which  do  moft  Honour  to  thofe 
who  fucceed  in  them.  But  thefe  Effays  have 
not  been  very  fortunate  hitherto  ^  and  all  thefe 
Sports  of  Wit,  as  well  as  thefe  others  that  are 
more  celebrated,  which  have  their  Theatre,  are 
Sports  for  the  People  for  whom  they  are  pro* 
vided,  much  more  than  for  thofe  who  contrive 
them,  and  divert  themfelves  by  writing  them. 
The  ready  Wit  falls  to  the  Share  of  People  that 
fhine  in  Converfation,  who  are  likewife  poffefs’d 
of  Jeffs,  Sallies  of  Wit,  Puns,  obliging  Expref 
fions,  Drollery  and  agreeable  Ralleries,  fmart 
Rapertees,  Equivocation  and  playing  with  Words, 
Proverbs,  merry  Stories,  pretty  Expreffions,  fa* 
fhionable  Ways  of  Speaking,  and  other  Advan¬ 
tages  which,  if  they  don't  confer  Titles,  attract, 
at  leaft,  Encomiums  to  thofe  who  diftinguiflx 
themfelves  that  Way,  and  are  diftinguifh’d  from 
the  Vulgar,  that  can’t  fpeak  any  thing  but  what 
is  natural.  Would  not  you  be  of  Opinion,  Sir, 
that  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in  Poffeilion  of 
thefe  Advantages  which  Nature  has  given  them, 
and  by  which  they  accomplifh  themfelves  by 
ftudying  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  content  our« 
felves  with  the  Character  of  plain  good  Senfe, 
without  any  Ornament,  which  fhe  gives  us,  and 
to  affociate  our  felves  in  this  Refped  with  the 
People,  with  whom  they  range  us? 

T  embrace  you,  SIR,  &ca 
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O/TRAVELLIN  G. 


O  U  have  feen  me,  Sir*  return'd  front 
my  Travels  *,  and  you  have  rejoic’d 
with  me  upon  that  Occafiom  I  now 
offer  you  a  frefh  Subject  of  rejoicing, 
in  acquainting  you  with  my  prefent 
condition,  and  the  agreeable  Life  I  lead  in  the 
Country,  on  the  Eftate  which  I  have  inherited, 
and  which  the  Remembrance  of  my  preceding 
Travels  renders  compleatly  delicious.  If  Tra¬ 
velling  ought  to  redound  any  way  confiderably 
to  our  Advantage,  and  if  Reft,  as  being  fweet* 
ought  to  fucceed  Labour,  ’tis  in  the  Country 
that  we  may  hope  for  thofe  Advantages:  The 
Lite  one  leads  in  a  City  is  too  full  of  Hurry  * 
we  pais  it  in  ftroling  from  Houfe  to  Houfe, 
from  one  Company  to  another,  to  which  we 
lie  unavoidably  expos’d  by  thofè  by  whom  we 

a£e  %rroun^ec^  on  every  Side  :  This  is  no  other 
than  Travelling.  In  my  Opinion,  the  Country 
aione  fixes  us  in  our  natural  Situation  :  It  places 
us9  agreeably,  in  the  Mid-Way  between  Retire*» 
ment  and  Society,  as  well  as  between  Repofe 
ana  Labour,  which  we,  there,  may  caufe  to 
fucceed  each  other,  even  juft  as  we  pleafe  :  It 
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withdraws  us  from  all  Manner  of  Dépendance, 
and  fets  us  at  Liberty  ;  without  which  we  can¬ 
not  pofhbly  be  happy.  Here  wc  meet  with 
By-Paths,  which  furniih  us  with  Means  to  £hun 
the  Crowd,  and  to  pafs  away  Life  with  Plea- 
fure.  Cuftom,  the  Scourge  of  Men  of  Senfe, 
and  which,  in  Cities,  reigns  with  an  arbitrary 
Sway,  here,  fcarce  maintains  Authority  enough 
to  be  even  fo  much  as  taken  Notice  of  ^  and 
Opinion,  upon  which  one  depends,  when  once 
we  have  any  Regard  to  Cuftom,  in  like  Alan- 
lev  Safes  to  torment  us.  The  Happinefi  we 
Peek  for,  tho’  without  knowing  in  what  it  con¬ 
flits,  and  for  which  we,  therefore,  feek  in  vain, 
here  makes  ltfelf  known,  and  oflers  ltfelf  to  us. 
Here,  our  Manners  are  foften’d,  our  Pallions 
grow'  calm,  our  Schemes  and  Defigns  diminifh, 
and  our  whole  Race  of  Life  becomes  quiet 
and  fedate  j  or,  at  leaft,  the  Country  is  the  Place 
where  all  that  may  the  mod  ealily  be  attain’d, 
and  where,  naturally,  the  Inclination  for  thofe 
Things  fhould  be  form’d  :  And,  undoubtedly, 
this  is  the  Place  of  Profpeft,  from  whence  one 
ought  to  take  a  View  of  the  World,  in  order 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  make  ones 
Choice.  A  final!  Term  of  Retirement,  and  the 
Reflections  it  produces,  do  perfectly  well  after 
fome  Years  Travelling,  and  difpofe  one  to  put 
all  to  the  Ufe  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
defign’d.  Nay,  I  can’t  help  fancying,  that  it 
is  here,  in  the  retir’d  Life  one  enjoys  in  the 
Country,  that  we  actually  form  ourfelves  for  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  where  we  become  calm  and  eafy, 
and  where  we  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of  our 
ow  life  Ives  :  It  is  the  Means  of  returning  to 
an  orderly,  regular  Courte  of  Life,  if  we  have 
any  Inclination  that  way  $  and  it  is  certain, 
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that  no  irregular,  diforderly  Perfon  can  ever 
be  truly  fociable  :  Who  can  be  orderly  with 
others,  if  not  To  with  himfelf  ?  In  chufing,  there¬ 
fore,  this  Kind  of  Life,  I  have  not,  as  you  feem 
to  tax  me,  withdrawn  myfelf  from  Society  }  011 
the  contrary,  as  I  drew  nearer  to  my  native 
Country,  in  quitting  foreign  Parts,  in  order  to 
repatriate,  I  now  once  more  approach  it,  in 
ftripping  myfelf  of  all  that  fmells  outlandifli, 
and  which  prevents  my  being  a  Man,  to  acquit 
myfelf  of  that  which  Î  owe  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  myfelf.  Thofe  who  think  of  enjoying 
Life,  will  find,  in  the  End,  that  the  Country 
affords  all  the  Advantages  tending  thereto,  and 
to  the  putting  it  to  a  right  Ufe  :  It  is  our  pri¬ 
mitive  Station,  and  the  Sentiments  I  have  of 
it  are  Tokens  of  its  being  fo  :  It  is  where  I, 
for  my  Part,  defire  to  live  and  die. 

But,  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  I  am-come  late, 
and  that  I  ought  to  haften  myfelf  to  reap  fome 
Benefit.  Half  my  Life  fee  ms  to  be  near  elaps’d, 
at  lead:  half  of  that  Part  of  it  which  deferves 
that  Name^  and  Time,  which  is  precious  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Courfe  of  Life,  fhould  by  me 
be  efteem’d  at  a  double  Price.  I  ought,  for  the 
future,  to  manage  it  as  one  does  the  Remain¬ 
der  of  ones  Subftance,  when  moft  of  it  is  con- 
fum’d}  and,  in  Effect,  this  is  the  Subject  of  my 
prefent  CEconomy.  Multiplicity  of  Acquain¬ 
tance,  unneceffary  Vifits,  the  reading  of  all  Sorts 
of  Books,  or  indeed  much  of  any  Kind  of 
Reading,  any  agreeable  Correfpondences  by  Let¬ 
ters,  or  the  like  *,  thefe  are  the  great  Expences 
which  I  avoid.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  for  me  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  Profits,  or  of  the  good 
Ufes  I  put  my  Time  to }  and,  perhaps,  I  am 
like  thofe  young,  raw  CEconomifh,  who  for 
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Fear  of  mifplacing  their  Money,  do  nothing  at 
all  with  it.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  true,  that  I  have 
my  Views  5  that  is,  I  propofe  to  live,  to  reap 
Advantage  from  myfelf,  as  well  as  from  Time, 
and  to  enjoy  what  I  have  of  my  own  ^  to  know 
Man  in  endeavouring  to  attain  the  Knowledge 
of  myfelf  ;  For,  in  Reality,  it  is  fomewhat^unao 
countable,  that  Man,  who  loves  himfelf  above 
every  Thing  elfe  in  the  World,  fliould  be  dé¬ 
lirons  of  knowing  every  Thing  elfe  before  he 
knows  himfelf,  and  that  Quiet  and  Tranquillity, 
from  whence  that  Knowledge  is  alone  extracted, 
fhould  be  Happineffes  fo  long  unknown  to  him. 
Generally  fpeaking,  he  never  attains  it  till  he 
has  run  thro5  an  Infinity  of  Toil  and  Fatigue  ^ 
and  happy  for  him  if  ever  they  bring  him  to 
it  :  My  Sentiment,  from  hence  forwards,  will 
be,  that  as  War  ought  not  to  be  wag’d  but 
with  a  View  of  obtaining  and  enjoying  Peace, 
and  to  re-eftablifh  that  Peace  upon  a  firmer 
Foundation,  fo  none  fhould  undertake  to  travel 
but  in  order,  at  length,  to  live  peaceably  at 
home,  and  enjoy  his  Eafe  unmolefted.  If  all 
People  arriv’d  at  that  Happinefs,  by  Means  of 
their  Peregrinations,  it  might,  indeed,  be  laid, 
that  Fortune,  whom  fo  many  Travellers  hunt 
for  without  ever  meeting  with  her,  waits  for 
them  at  their  Return,  and  that,,  with  this  Prop 
ped,  every  one  ought  to  make  all  poifible  Hafte 
to  fet  out  :  As  for  the  other  Profits  one  reaps 
from  Travelling,  they  feem,  in  my  Eye,  to  be 
verv  inconfiderable.  I  fometimes  confider  them, 
making  ferions  Reflections  upon  Travels  5  and 
you  can’t  imagine  how  very  needlefs  and  un¬ 
profitable  I  look  upon  the  greatefi:  Part  of  them 
to  be,  and  how  far  I  am  from  attempting  to 
juftify  thofe  Tours  I  have  been  taking.  Every 

Voyage, 


Voyage,  or  Journey  taken  merely  for  Cuftonr 
fake,  I  look  upon  as  no  good  Undertaking,  and 
think  all  the  Time  fpent  therein  loft  and  mif- 
employ’d.  Tis  upon  this  very  Head  that  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  my  Thoughts  *  and  I  wilh 
I  could  communicate  them  to  all  the  World  : 
Nor  ftiould  I  believe  that  I  had  travell’d  to 
no  Purpofe,  provided  that,  in  painting  out  the 
Abufe  of  Travelling,  I  could  but  prevent  any 
one  from  throwing  away  his  Time  in  rambling 
Abroad. 

I  take  it  to  be  with  Travelling  as  it  is  with 
the  greateft  Part  of  Cuftoms,  which,  originally, 
were  found  to  be  wholefome  and  well  intended, 
but  which  grew  to  Abufes  and  Nuifances,  when 
they  fubfifted  longer  than  the  Caufes  to  which 
they  ow’d  their  Rile,  Some  great  and  difcerning 
Men  took  it  into  their  Heads  to  travel,  with 
the  View  of  fearching,  among  the  politer  and 
better  regulated  Nations,  for  Laws  and  Infti- 
tutions,  which  were  wanting  in  their  own,  or 
of  acquiring  the  Knowledge  of  iuch  Things  where¬ 
in  they  were  themfelves  deficient.  Thefe  were 
either  Legiflators,  or  Philofophers,  who  imagin’d 
they  could  not,  by  any  other  Means,  attain  to 
the  Accomplifhment  of  their  Defigns.  Their 
Compatriots  moft  gladly  depended  on  their  Care 
in  the  Execution  of  thofe  Commiflions  *,  and 
content  with  being  themfelves  Sharers  in  the 
Gain,  voted  Honours  to  thofe  Perfons  who  had 
been  the  Projectors  of  what  redounded  fo  much 
to  their  Benefit  and  Advantage.  I  conjecture, 
that,  after  this,  an  Itch  of  being  fo  honour’d 
and  efteem’d,  Curiofity,  a  reftlefs  Difpofition, 
with  other  fiich  like  Motives,  induc’d  others 
likewife  to  betake  themfelves  to  ramble  •  this 
brought  on  bartering  of  Commodities  *  widely 
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accordingly  as  it  increas’d,  and  grew  more  and 
more  extenfive,  occafion’d  Travelling  to  become 
more  in  Ufe,  and  eafier  to  be  undertaken  and 
perform’d.  By  little  and  little,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  by  Imitation,  the  Number  of  Travel¬ 
lers  fwell’d  -,  and  the  Incapacity  of  Parents  to 
breed  up  their  Sons,  which  oblig’d  them  to  have 
Recourfe  to  this  Expedient,  has,  at  length, 
brought  Travelling  to  be  a  very  common  Thing* 
a  Cultom  -,  which  is  what  difpenfes  People  from 
giving  Reafons  for  what  they  do,  and  which, 
thereby,  is  become  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  effi¬ 
cacious  of  all  Reafons.  This  Cuftom,  whereby 
Travelling  is  authoriz’d,  and  as  it  were  efta- 
bliffi’d,  is  by  fo  much  the  more  pernicious,  as 
the  People  we  vifit  in  our  Travels,  the  polite 
People,  whole  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  Living 
are  preferib’d  as  Models,  are  the  moft  corrupt  * 
at  leaft  in  fome  certain  particular  Refpects  * 
fo  that,  confequently,  there  is  more  to  be  loft 
than  won  among  them.  So  it  was,  that  the  Ro~ 
pians  diffipated  their  Remnant  of  Virtue  among 
the  Greeks  *  that,  in  the  laft  Centuries,  People 
were  corrupted  by  travelling  into  Italy  *  and 
that,  in  thefe  our  Days,  Travellers  refort .  to 
France  in  fearch  of  faite  Merit  -,  a  Merit  which 
harbours  Corruption  by  throwing  a  Veil  over 
it. 

Divers  Reafons  are  found  out  in  the  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  Travelling,  in  order  to  flop  the  Mouths 
of  fuch  as  are  not  fatisfÿ’d  barely  with  its  be- 
in  g  authoriz’d  by  Cuftom  *  and  the  chief  of 
thofe  Reafons  are  reduc’d  to  the  Alterations  and 
Improvements  it  muft  of  neceffity  work  on  the 
Characters  of  young  People.  Their  Character 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  vicious  *,  a  Removal  or 
an  Amendment  of  this  is  what  is  aim’d  at  : 
■'  '  "  ’Tis 


9Tis  hop’d,  that  by  giving  them  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  feeing  better  Examples,  they  will  mo- 
dellize  thereupon,  and  change  their  Difpofitions * 
nay,  this  Change  is  depended  on  as  already 
come.  But  I  would  willingly  afk,  In  what  con- 
lift  the  Changes  that  are  expe&ed  from  Man, 
and  which  are  look’d  on  as  depending  on  him- 
felf?  I  profefs,  that  I  cannot  allow  them  fuch 
a  Length  as  to  deferve  that  he  fhould  travel  for 
them  }  neither  do  I  believe  them  to  be  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  to  be  obtain’d  by  that  Method.  It  feems 
to  me,  that,  moft  commonly,  this  is  no  other 
than  the  Paflage  from  one  of  the  Periods  of  Life 
to  the  other,  and  not  in  the  leaft  a  Paflage  from 
a  bad  Character  to  a  good  one*,  and  that  it  is 
no  Manner  of  Change  in  Man’s  EfTential.  It 
may  very  well  be  of  Man  as  of  Fruits:  They 
have  their  Seafons  5  are  green,  they  grow  ripe, 
and  they  corrupt  ^  as  to  the  reft,  the  good  are 
good,  and  the  bad  are  bad  *  all  this  by  Nature. 
Some  Improvement,  indeed,  they  may  receive 
by  a  convenient  Soil,  Situation,  &c.  their  Co¬ 
lour  and  Tafte  may  be  thereby  fomewhat  im¬ 
prov’d  ^  yet  all  that  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to 
alter  their  Kind,  or  to  make  good  what  is  na¬ 
turally  otherwise.  And  if  even  this  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  I  cannot  ftill  think,  that  Tra¬ 
velling  can  ever  work  the  fame  Effed  upon  Men 
as  Culture  does  upon  Vegetables,  or  that  it  can 
be  fb  really  beneficial  to  Youth  as  the  Educa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  given  them  at  home  5  at  leaft 
Experience,  to  which  its  Champions  have  Re- 
courfe  to  prove  it,  does  not  prove  it  at  all  We 
have,  here,  very  lately,  feen  a  Perfon  return  from 
his  Travels,  and  People  full  of  their  Exclama- 
ons  upon  the  wonderful  Transformation  wrought 
in  him  ^  when  there  was  none  in  the  leaft  but 
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what  Time  would,  of  neceffity,  have  brought  on  : 
This  was  a  tardy  Fruit,  then  come  to  its  Maturi¬ 
ty,  and  which  in  its  own  native  Soil  would  have 
ripen’d  full  as  foon.  It  is  my  Opinion,  that 
all  the  Changes  which  are  remark’d  in  young 
People  are  of  the  very  fame  Nature  ^  they  are 
to  come*  and  if  they  happen  to  appear  in  a 
Traveller,  it  is  only  becaufe  Travelling  was 
no  more  capable  of  preventing  than  it  was  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  Travels  are  perform’d,  common¬ 
ly,  in  an  Age  wherein  the  Periods  which,  in 
Life,  fuccelHvely  form  themfelves  are  extremely 
fenfible  ;  they  continue  long  enough  to  give 
Room  for  one  of  thofe  Periods  to  form  itfelf, 
and  ordinarily  reach  that  Period  which  con¬ 
veys  us  beyond  our  Puerility,  or  our  fiery  ju¬ 
venile  Years,  to  the  Age  of  Reafon.  Young 
Travellers,  therefore,  mud  needs  return  home 
in  fome  Meafure  chang’d  :  But  this  Change 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  brought  about  with 
more  Facility,  and  would  have  extended  farther, 
was  there,  in  Travelling,  an  Opportunity  of  en¬ 
joying  that  fedate  and  retir’d  Sort  of  Life,  which 
is  requifite  towards  the  producing  both  that,  and 
every  Thing  which  may  benefit  Mankind.  This 
Sort  of  Life  it  is  that  we  ought  rather  to  feek, 
nay  even  to  fearch  for  it  in  remote  Places,  in 
cafe  we  cannot  obtain  it  at  home  :  There,  in 
finding  ourfelves,  we  fhould  attain  to  all  that 
is  neceffary  for  us  to  find,  and  we  fhould  give 
Room  for  very  confiderable  Changes,  if  in  us 
fuch  were  wanting.  Out  of  that,  and  in  the 
perpetual  Hurry  and  Agitation  in  which  we 
live,  we  only  pafs  through  all  Sorts  of  incon- 
fiderable  Changes,  or  affame  all  Kinds  of  Shapes, 
merely  to  continue  the  fame  we  are,  to  repair, 
by  the  Diverfity  thereof,  the  Inefficiency  that 

there 
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there  may  he  in  our  Charafter.  In  a  Word, 
whether  we  do  not  change  at  all,  or  if  we  do 
change  to  the  Point  towards  which  we  ought 
to  incline  5  if  from  bad  and  vicious,  as  we  once 
were,  we  turn  about  and  become  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  acquire  a  true  Way  of  thinking,  and  a 
Redtitude  of  Judgment  which  we  had  not  be¬ 
fore,  I  am  very  pofitively  perfuaded,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  all  to  Caufes  of  far  greater 
Efficacy,  than  are  either  Travelling,  or  any 
of  the  common  Methods  practis'd  by  us,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  thofe  Effects. 

And  how  Ihall  we  be  capable  of  changing 
ourfelves,  and  determining  upon  the  Methods 
which  are  to  produce  this  Change,  fince  we 
d©  not,  as  yet,  rightly  know  what  it  is  that 
we  ought  to  be,  what  it  is  to  be  a  Man  ?  Have 
we  attain’d  any  clear  and  certain  Idea  of  that 
Particular,  as  we  have  ofThings  of  lefs  Moment  ? 
For  Example,  as  we  have  of  thofe  Brute  Crea¬ 
tures,  which  are  created  for  the  Ufe  of  Man. 
None  are  ignorant  that  the  Horfe  is  made  for 
Burden,  and  the  Ox  to  bear  the  Yoke  -,  that  the 
Cow,  &c.  give  Milk,  and  the  Sheep  Wool  5  and 
that  this  is  the  Nature,  the  Effential  of  thofe 
Animals.  Neither  is  any  one  more  put  to  it  in 
regard  to  what  is  believ’d  to  be  the  Effential 
of  the  feveral  different  Stations  of  Life  a  Man 
may  enter  into  ;  as  a  Magiftrate,  a  Commander, 
a  Merchant,  an  Artizan,  or  the  like  ;  and  very 
ready  and  very  particular  Anfwers  are  made  to 
Queftions  ftarted  upon  that  Subject.  But  they 
will  not  fo  readily  and  precifely  tell  one  in 
what  confifts  the  Effential  of  Man  ;  of  Man  in 
lumfelf,  independent  of  thofe  different  Stations 
and  Conditions  :  On  this  Point  Men  do  not 
agree  ;  and  have  only  cpnfus’d  and  rambling 
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Ideas  which  afford  little  or  no  Satisfaction.  It 
is  certain,  that  Man  is  a  Creature  confummately 
excellent  *  but  little  known  *  as  little  to  him» 
lelf  as  he  is  to  others  :  And  there  is  no  fmall 
Appearance,  that  it  is  Order  alone,  when  he 
re-enters  into  it,  that  can  remove  the  Veil  from 
before  his  Eyes.  It  imports  him  to  carry  within 
his  ownfelf  both  his  Occupation  and  his  Dig* 
nity,  and  not  to  find  himfelf  reduc'd  to  be  made 
this  or  that,  in  order  to  employ,  improve,  or 
advance  himfelf  ;  Nay,  he  ought  even  to  be 
above  all  Stations  whatever,  in  which  he  may 
happen  to  be  plac'd,  how  eminent  foever  they 
may  be  -,  and  by  fo  much  the  rather,  as  all 
thofe  Stations  and  Conditions  of  Life  have  in 
View  nothing  but  the  R e- e ft ab li fh ment  of  Hu¬ 
manity.  But  fince  Man  has  loft  his  Occupation, 
his  Dignity,  the  Knowledge  of  that  which  re¬ 
gards  him  is  likewife  loft,  and  in  the  Diforder 
we  are  in,  we  are  ignorant  even  of  what  our 
Occupation  and  our  Dignity  confifts  in.  As  it 
is  Order  alone  that  can  bring  us  to  this  Know¬ 
ledge,  I  believe,  that  there  is  but  one  only  Me¬ 
thod  to  re-enter  into  Order  *  this  is  to  follow 
the  InftinCt  exifting  within  us  *  the  natural  In- 
ftinct,  which  is,  perhaps,  all  we  have  of  the 
primitive  State  of  Man,  and  which  is  left  us 
to  re-conduct  us  to  it.  All  the  living  Beings, 
we  know  of,  have  theirs,  which  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  them  :  Muft  not  Man,  who  is  the  mofl 
excellent  of  all  thefe  Beings,  have  his  InftinCt* 
fuch  an  I nftin£t  as  extends  itfelf  throughout  his 
whole  Character,  and  as  is  no  lefs  infallible 
than  extenfive?  Undoubtedly  he  has  it*  and 
this  InftinCt  is  the  Confidence,  wherein  the  Deity 
makes  himfelf  known  to  us,  and  converfes  With 
us.  By  not  purfuing  this  Inftind,  which,  above 
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all  Things,  we  ought  to  cultivate,  both  in  our» 
felves  and  in  our  Children,  it  is  that  we  have 
not  the  Knowledge  of  what  Man  is  5  and,  for 
Want  of  this  Knowledge,  we  are  in  an  Uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  regards  the  Education  of 
Youth,  and  are  at  a  Lofs  how  to  employ  them 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  thofe  Excelles  to’ 
which  Inaftion  and  their  immature  Years  na¬ 
turally  incline  them. 

Such  Parents  as  are  not  themfelves  in  a  State 
of  Humanity,  and  are,  barely,  fix’d  in  Stations 
thereunto  relating,  have,  for  their  OfF-fpring,  no¬ 
thing  in  View  except  thofe  very  Stations’and 
Conditions  of  Life,  and,  with  thofe  very  lame 
Motives,  devote  and  dedicate  them  to  the  fame 
Humanity,  conlider’d  in  itfelf,  not  having  the 
leaft  Share  in  their  Procedure,  nor,  in  the  leaft 
infpiring  them  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  or  Fundamentals  which  make  a  Man, 
From  thence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  find 
themfelves  at  a  Lofs  at  the  Juncture  when  their 
Sons  Ihou’d  give  Inftances  of  their  being  Men 
it  plainly  appearing  that  they  are  not  fo,  juft 
at  the  Time  when  they  have  attain’d  the  Age 
of  Reafon,  without,  as  yet,  having  wherewithal 
to  hide  that  Want  of  Humanity,  which  is  vifiblo 
in  them,  and  which  the  feveral  States  of  Life 
to  which  they  are  deftin’d,  in  fome  Meafure’ 
help  to  conceal.  The  Parents  then,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  better  Courfe  to  take,  abandon  them 
to  themfelves,  and  to  Chance,  to  which  the 
Education  they  give  them  naturally  reduces 
them  :  They  fend  them  abroad  to  travel  •  that 
is  to  fay,  to  acquire  a  Merit,  of  which’  they 
have  a  confus’d  and  indeterminate  Idea  and 
with  which  Travelling  (confus’d  and  indetermi¬ 
nate  itfelf  as  it  is)  mull  needs  furnifh  them. 

Travelling 
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Travelling  perfectly  well  proves  our  Ignorance 
and  the  Lofs  of  Humanity,  which  we  ramble 
the  World  to  fearch,  without  lenowing  what  we 
feelc  for,  and  which  we  flatter  ourfelves  to  have 
found,  according  to  the  exterior  Appearance 
of  what  we  meet  with,  and  accordingly  as  it 
flatters  our  Imagination» 

One  of  the  principal  Advantages  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  regards  the  Mind.  In  Youth,  it  feems,  it 
mull  be  form’d  by  Travelling  »,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  Motives  that  fends  them  Abroad, 
In  EffeCt,  it  is  upon  the  Mind,  by  affording 
it  inceffant  Opportunities  of  Improvement,  that 
Travelling  fhould  chiefly  operate.  But  this  Oc¬ 
cupation,  befides  its  accuftoming  us  to  value  our¬ 
felves  upon  what  we  term  Wit,  and  therein  to 
center  our  whole  Merit,  which  is  far  from  a 
good  Character,  we  form  this  Wit  upon  no  other 
Model  than  the  general  one,  which  is  not  the 
beft  Method.  It  cafts  us  into  Imitation,  which 
never  produces  any  thing  grand  or  noble  :  It 
caufes  us  to  confider  a  Turn  of  Wit  (as  it  is 
call’d)  as  a  Matter  of  mighty  Importance,  and 
occafions  our  affuming  what  is  none  of  our  own, 
and  which  is  neither  convenient  for,  nor  belongs 
to  us.  It  forms  à  Mind  more  to  Decifion  than 
to  Reflection,  or  Difcernment,  and  renders  it 
rather  bold  than  juft.  Befides,  in  fiibjeCting 
ones  Mind  to  a  certain  Point,  and  in  accuftom¬ 
ing  it  to  confider  what  is  prefented  to  it  only 
after  a  certain  receiv’d  and  fafhionable  Manner, 
we  confine  and  limit  it  while  it  is  in  its  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  divert  it  both  from  what  it  might 
produce  new  of  itfelf,  and  in  which  its  true 
Beauty  confifts,  and  from  the  Liberty  of 
Thought,  its  real  Vigour.  But  why  are  we  to 
be  fo  much  concern’d  about  the  Formation  of 
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mt  Wit  ?  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  Interior, 
all  one  as  the  Exterior,  of  Man  may  be  of  a 
Nature  to  form  and,  difplay  itfelf^  without 
requiring  any  farther  Affiftance  than  that  of 
Truth  and  Reality,  together  with  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  fome  Perfons  of  Senfe  and  Judgment, 
in  order  to  corroborate  it,  and  to  inure  it  to 
execute  its  Functions.  Nothing  is  requir’d  but 
what  is  eafily  to  be  obtain’d,  and  what  every 
one  meets  with  in  his  own  Country.  In  a  Word, 
one  needs  not  be  reduc’d  to  go  very  far  to  feek 
for  what  is  neceffary  for  us  :  That  feems  na¬ 
tural  to  fo  noble  a  Creature  as  Man,  and  even 
to  every  Creature  5 .  and  the  Affiftance  of  the 
other  Countries,  which  we  vifit  in  our  Travels, 
has  I  know  not  what  of  fomething  in  it  foreign 
to  a  Man,  and  that  even  favours  of  Imperti¬ 
nence.  True  it  is,  that  the  Mind,  when  it  aban¬ 
dons  and  delivers  up  itfelf  to  its  own  Strength, 
may,  according  to  the  common  Idea,  harbour 
fomething  in  it  monftrous  and  deform’d  5  but 
in  this  State  it  is  original  :  It  foars,  it  afpires, 
and  dares  confider  and  look  at  all  Things  as 
they  actually  are  in  their  Nature  :  It  places  it¬ 
felf  above  Expreffions  and  Turns  which  con¬ 
fine  it,  as  well  as  above  Precedents  and  Pre¬ 
judices  which  flop  its  Career,  and  is  in  a  State 
of  following  Truth,  whitherfoever  fhe  conducts 
it.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  the  Aim  of  Nature, 
who  places^  not  in  the  Character  of  Wit,  the 
Reafon  which  fhe  gives  to  Men,  fo  much  Di- 
verfity  to  the  End  that  they  fhould  disfigure 
it  by  imitating  one  another  5  but  with  a  View 
of  difplaying  her  Store,  and  of  giving  Man 
Room  t0  manifeft  the  Wonders  of  Humanity. 
All  this  not  only  does  not  oblige  us  to  tra¬ 
vel,  but  it  may  be  from  hence  gather’d  that, 
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in  what  Manner  foever  it  may  be,  it  is  m 
Abufe  to  think  of  fafhioning  the  Mind  alone, 
independant  of  Truth,  and  of  therein  making 
to  confift  the  principal  Article  of  the  Education 
we  bellow  upon  our  Youth,  It  is  their  Hearts 
which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  frame  and 
regulate,  by  inculcating  to  them  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Juftice  and  Probity,  without  having  fo 
deep  a  Concern  for  the  reft,  which  will  follow 
readily  enough  of  itfelf;  The  Qualities  of  the 
Heart  excufe  us  from  the  flafliy  Ornaments  of 
the  Mind,  and  fufficiently  embellilh  us,  or  they 
rectify  and  bring  to  Perfection  the  others  $  and 
after  all,  it  is  only  the  Man  who  abounds  in 
laudable  Qualities  that  the  Embellilhments  of 
the  Mind  would  become,  as  it  is  only  Mea¬ 
dows  and  Gardens  that  are  adorn’d  with  Flowers. 
Man,  in  his  Corruption,  is  an  uncultivated  Land  : 
To  go  about  to  fafhion  his  Mind  in  that  State, 
would  be  planting  Flowers  in  a  Thicket  of 
Brambles,  which  all  the  Flowers  in  the  World 
would  never  render  agreeable.  But  if  that 
Ground  is  clear’d,  and  has  the  Care  and  Pains 
it  requires  bellow’d  upon  it,  it  will  of  itfelf 
become  beautiful,  by  producing  divers  Sorts  of 
Herbs,  each  of  which  will  have  its  refpe&ive 
Flower  and  Virtue. 

Another  great  Benefit,  which  is  pretended  to 
accrue  from  Travelling  is,  the  Knowledge  of 
.the  World.  By  feeing  Men,  and  reading  the 
great  Book  of  the  Univerfe,  fay  thofe  Cham¬ 
pions,  one  cannot  avoid  attaining  that  Know- 
ledge  :  In  this  they  are  fomewhat  in  the  Right. 
If  by  the  Knowledge  of  the  World,  is  under- 
ftood  the  Manner  of  People’s  living  in  the  World, 
it  is,  indeed,  by  Travelling,  having  a  View  of 
the  different  Scenes,  and  the  various  Perfonages 
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Which  the  World  prefents  to  our  Sight,  that 
we  may  acquire  the  Knowledge  of  it.  But  there 
is,  in  Reality,  nothing  in  ail  that  which  can 
afford  any  very  great  Satisfaction,  fince  we 
thereby  only  become  acquainted  with  Manners, 
Cuftoms  and  outward  Decorums  which  enter 
little  into  the  Character  of  a  Man.  All  thefe 
Matters,  even  if  they  could  be  juft  as  we  would 
wiih  them  to  be,  do  not  Conclude  any  thing 
in  Favour  of  him  who  poffeffes  them,  fince 
they  are  liable  to  be  affum’d  by  a  Knave,  an 
Impoftor,  if  it  is  his  Intereft  fo  to  do  :  Nay, 
and  it  is  very  poffible,  that  an  honeft  Man" 
fuch  a  Man  in  Reality  as  even  the  moft  beau^ 
tiful  Appearances  might  induce  us  to  imagine 
him  to  be,  may  negledt  them.  This  Knowledge 
is  the  very  fame  that  is  to  be  met  with  through¬ 
out  the  World,  and  tends  only  towards  ren¬ 
dering  us  like  to  that  Appearance,  and  to  fet 
a  great  Value  upon  what  we,  by  thefe  Means, 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  but  obferve 
it  to  be  efteenfd  by  others,  whom  we  fuppofe' 
to  be  fenfible  of  its  Worth,  and  to  fee  therein 
Things  impenetrable  to  our  Opticks.  Much 
better  would  it  be  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Man,  than  with  his  Mafk  ^  with  the  Springs 
which  fet  him  at  Work,  talking  and  a&ing, 
than,  with  his  Exterior,  and  the  Droll  he  is 
playing.  This  Knowledge,  indeed,  not  only 
guides  us  to  that  of  ourfelves,  to  which  all  true 
Knowledge  of  Man  ought  to  bear  fome  Re-* 
ference,  but  it  may  be,  lijcewife,  of  t/fe,  in 
furniihing  us  with  Occafions  of  fetting  a  Price 
upon  Appearances,  which  may,  otherwife,  de¬ 
ceive  us,  and,  in  Conclufion,  to  put  us  out  of 
Conceit  with  a  Kind  of  Life  made  up  of  no¬ 
thing  but  falfe  Colours.  The  true  Knowledge 
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of  the  World  is  that  of  Mankind  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  of  the  Bottom  of  their  Character, 
and  of  the  Advantage  that  may  be  drawn  from 
thence  :  It  makes  us  difcover  Things  directly 
oppofite  to  the  Appearances  which  attract  us, 
and  it  muft  of  neceffity  produce  an  oppofite 
Effect.  Travelling  does  not  procure  it  us  -,  and 
Strangers  are  neither  more  worthy  of  our  At¬ 
tention,  nor  eafier  to  be  known  than  are  the 
People  we  live  among. 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Obftacles  we 
meet  with  in  this  Study,  is  an  Exterior,  which 
employs  our  Thoughts,  and  flops  us  :  Thefe  fo¬ 
reign  Manners,  thefe  new  Circumftances  divert 
our  Attention,  and  contribute  towards  conceal¬ 
ing  Men  from  us  ^  whereas  the  Exterior  to  which 
our  Eyes  are  accuftom’d,  does  not  fo  much  em¬ 
ploy  us,  and  is  to  us  a  far  lefs  Obftacle.  As 
to  the  reft,  flnce  the  World  is  known  to  be  a 
fuperficial  Matter,  and  that  its  Nature  is  not 
to  be  penetrated,  one  would  willingly  afk,  In 
what  Manner  the  Knowledge  of  the  World  fo 
highly  honours  thofe  who  have  attain’d  it,  and 
that  they  thereby  acquire  the  Title  of  Men  of 
the  JForld  ? 

There  are  fome  Travellers  who  apply  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  Study  of  the  Language  of 
the  Country  which  they  vifit  in  their  Travels; 
They  have  in  View  the  reading  of  the  Books 
they  there  meet  with  $  and  thefe,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  fancy  they  travel  to  fome  Purpoîe,  andi 
reap  Advantage  from  foreign  Regions.  But  I 
cannot  think,  that  they  are  upon  any  better 
Foundation  than  the  reft  ^  and  to  me  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  this  Sort  of  Study,  and,  indeed,  that 
of  Languages  in  general,  may  be,  for  the  moft 
Part,  no  other  than  an  Abate,  Life  is  fo  ve¬ 
ry 
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ry  fhort,  that  this  Occupation,  extended  beyond 
the  Term  in  which  a  Man  is  ft t  for  nothing 
elfe,  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  Term  of  which 
this  may  be  faid,  has  fomething  in  it  dilpro- 
portionate  and  ridiculous.  It  is  as  if  an  Ar- 
tizan,  when  fo  much  haften’d  that  he  Iras  but 
one  Day  allow’d  him  to  finilh  the  Piece  of 
Work  in  Hand,  fhould  fquander  away  the  whole 
Morning  in  getting  ready  other  Tools  and 
Utenfils,  belides  thofe  he  had  before,  and  with 
which  he  might  make  an  End  of  his  Bufinefs 
very  well. 

Nay,  for  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  this 
Sort  of  Study  has  fomething  in  it  ftill  vainer: 
They  cram  whole  Magazines  full  of  Utenfils 
and  Implements  without  having  any  Occafion 
for  them  ;  without  being  Workmen  :  For  I  look 
upon  the  reading  of  Books,  as  it  is  now  efta- 
blilh’d  in  the  World,  ought  to  be  lels  regarded 
than  a  Piece  of  Work,  than  any  thing  elle  laid 
hold  on  to  exempt  one  from  doing  one’s  Duty  5 
that  it  is  no  other  than  an  idle  Amulement, 
which,  generally  fpeaking,  is  of  left  Value  than 
even  Idlenefs  itfelf,  and  that  is  of  left  Worth 
than  are  a  Number  of  other  Amufements  which 
Mankind  make  Ufe  of  to  fool  away  their  Time, 
To  travel  in  order  to  procure  that  Satisfaction, 
is  running  after  a  Thing  which,  even  at  home, 
is  not  worth  the  Pains  of  being  fought  for, 
and  that  with  the  bare  Time  employ’d  in  it 
is  always  purchas’d  too  dear.  Let  us  lay  aiide 
Travelling  for  a  Moment,  that  I  may  have  the 
Plea  lime  of  communicating  to  you  my  Thoughts 
concerning  Reading. 

For  my  Part,  I  take  it,  that  one  needs  read 
no  more  than  juft  enough  for  a  little  Infra¬ 
ction,  to  amufe  a  few  idle  Moments,  and  to 
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give  fome  Nourifhment  to  the  Spirits,  when 
they  begin  to  flag,  and  languifh,  and  cannot 
without  Difficulty  fupport  themfelves.  I  look 
not  upon  any  Books  to  be  really  good,  or  ex¬ 
cellent,  except  fuch  as  treat  of  the  Faculties 
the  Authors  themfelves  a&ually  profefs,  and  ex¬ 
cel  in  *  fince  it  is  certain,  that  none  can  know 
a  Thing  fo  well  as  fuch  who  know  it  by  Ex¬ 
perience.  Some  of  thofe  who  have  made  Pro- 
fefflon  of  Wifdom  and  Probity,  and  have  ex- 
cell’d  therein,  have  wrote  upon  that  Subjed  * 
and  thefe  Books  ought  to  fuffice  us  :  They  are 
diftinguiflfd  from  others  -,  nay,  more  efpecially 
becaufe  they  contain  Sentiments  which  is  the 
effential  Language  of  Man,  of  Man  in  a  State 
of  Order,  who  fays  what  actually  paffes  Within 
himfelf,  and  who,  while  in  his  natural  Simpli¬ 
city,  can  never  fall  into  the  embarralfing,  crook¬ 
ed  and  troublefome  Paths  of  Reafoning.  We 
are  reduc’d  to  have  Recourfe  to  fo  much  Rea¬ 
foning,  merely  for  Want  of  cultivating  the 
Sentiments  we  have  within  us,  and  which 
would  never  fail  us,  would  we  but  purfue 
them  ^  did  we  but  cultivate  the  Humanity 
they  would  produce.  Thefe  Sentiments  fproul 
up  m  the  Heart,  from  a  Seed  which  lies  there 
conceal’d,  and  which  nothing  but  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  Virtue,  at  certain  critical  Minutes,  is 
capable  of  animating.  As  they  form  themfelves 
in  Humanity,  they  bear  a  perfect  Affinity  there¬ 
to  »,  and  the  Truths  they  contain  hear  no  lefs 
a  Conformity  to  Man  than  do  the  Means  which 
produce  them.  Reafoning,  when  we  abandon 
ourfelves  to  it,  by  making  our  principal  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Difcourfe  to  confift  in  Argument, 
imothers  our  Sentiments  ^  and  as  it  is  from  a 
corrupted  Tafte  that  it  proceeds,  it  more  and 
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more  by  Degrees,  corrupts  our  Tafte,  and  we 
wander  away  from  that  Simplicity,  in  which 
Truth  is  to  be  met  with.  Man,  in  his  State 
of  Simplicity,  is  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Reafoiw 
ing  ^  and  he  who  has  his  true  Occupation  ne- 
gleds  it.  It  agrees  only  with  that  Inaction, 
that  Leifure,  which  throws  us  out  of  the  State 
of  Humanity,  and  with  a  certain  faite  Curioii- 
ty,  which  that  Leifure  engenders  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  left  to  our  heady  ftubborn 
Cafuifts,  in  whom  it  chiefly  operates,  and 
manifefts  its  Miracles  *  to  the  Republick  of 
Sages,^  who  make  Knowledge  their  Capital,  and 
who,  in  their  Intoxication,  renounce  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Heart,  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
and  which  are  utterly  loft  in  them. 

In  this  State,  an  obftinate  Pofitivenefs,  and 
a  froward  Spirit  of  Controverfy,  take  place  of 
the  Love  of  Truth,  of  the  confcious  Diffidence 
of  knowing  it  ourfelves,  and  of  the  Moderation 
which  is  requisite  towards  making  it  known  to 
others.  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple,  as.  the  Authors  of  all  that  is  worthlefs 
and  ridiculous  in  Books,  and,  confequently,  as 
the  Authors  of  one  of  the  Sources  of  Man’s 
Folly  and  Corruption  :  Such  Heaps  of  frivolous, 
ufelefs  Trafh  as  they  write,  and  treat  of  as 
Matters  of  Importance,  is,  doubtlefs,  the  Occaii- 
on  that  all  Sorts  of  People  betake  themlelves 
to  writing,  and  fluff  the  World  with  Fooleries 
and  Nothings  5  and  the  Example  they  give  of  an 
mfatiable  Reading,  of  a  whole  Life  {pent  in 
Reading,  as  in  an  Exercife  becoming  and  pro¬ 
per  for  Man,  has,  likewife,  its  Effed,  and  pro¬ 
motes  Reading  more  than  it  would,  otherwife, 
be.  In  laying  aiide  all  this  Reading,  in  leaving 
to  the  Vulgar,  of  what  Kind  foever  they  be,  thofe 
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Myriads  ofVolumes  which  are  written  for  them, 
And  which,  in  my  Opinion,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  pervert  and  make  them  Vulgar,  if  they 
were  not  fuch  before,  we  fhould  have  opr  Imagi¬ 
nation  lefs  loaded  with  Opinions,  which  diftort 
and  make  it  crooked,  and  lefs  accuftom’d  to 
Trifles,  Nothings,  which  eitenuate  and  reduce 
it  to  nothing  :  We  fhould  approach  nearer  to 
the  Truth,  inafmuch  as  we  ihould  the  .  more 
give  ourfelves  up  to  what  is  tranfacted  in  the 
Heart,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Truth,  and 
where  Truth,  if  fufter’d  to  act,  feldom  fails  ma¬ 
king  Impreilion  :  We  fhould  not  meafure  it  by 
Rules  which  limit  or  confine  it  *  and,  above 
all,  we  ihould  be  confiderable  Gainers  in  that 
we  fhould  not  rejed  that  which  does  not  agree 
with  what  we  imagine  we  know  already,  which 
is  what  does  us  a  hundred  Times  more  Harm 
than  all  the  Knowledge  we  can  pick  up  from 
Reading  will  ever  do  us  Good.  Man  is  not 
made  to  heap  up  Ideas,  and  to  cram  Magazines 
with  them,  but  to  give  them  Room  to  fafhion 
themfelves  within  him,  upon  every  Occafion, 
and  thereby  to  make  a  Ample,  unmix’d  life  of 
hisReafbnj  nor  is  it  by '-any  other  Method  that 
he  preferves  the  Liberty  of  Thought,  upon 
which  all  true  Knowledge  is  grounded.  It  may 
be  faid  of  fuch  Numbers  of  People,  who  amafs 
their  Knowledge  by  an  unlimited  Reading, 
that  they  are  more  ignorant  even  than  the  very 
Vulgar  themfelves,  to  whom  they  give  that  De¬ 
nomination  -,  that  they  are  far  lefs  acquainted 
with  the  real  Knowledge  of  Man,  that  Know¬ 
ledge  without  which  all  the  reft,  far  from  adorn¬ 
ing^  ferve  only  to  render  him  hideous,  by  gi¬ 
ving  a  Sort  of  Lufter  to  a  deform’d  Character, 
Which  in  no  wife  deferv.es  it.  By  this  Know- 
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ledge,  unknown  to  the  Learned,  the  deep-read 
Men,  I  underftand  that  which  teaches  us  the 
Price  of  Things  5  which  is  a  Point  that  always 
fhould  be  kept  in  View.  The  greateft  Part 
of  their  Learning  makes  apparent  how  remote 
they  are  from  that  Point  :  It  is  founded  upon 
their  Ignorance,  and  proves  it  5  fince  it  wholly 
confifts  in  a  Chaos  of  Tranfadions  and  Opi¬ 
nions  which,  in  the  main,  tend  to  nothing  at 
all  ^  in  a  Medly  of  Arguments  they  make  Ufe 
of  .to  difplay  the  Art  and  Method  of  Argumen¬ 
tation,  as  Boys  climb  to  let  People  fee  that 
they  can  climb.  Nay,  thefe  Folks  have  even 
a  greater  Share  of  Stupidity  than  all  others-,  fince 
they  are  lefs  capable  of  fuffering  themfelves 
to  be  difabus’d,  and  of  being  made  fenfible  of 
the.  Emptinefs,  the  Vacuum  of  the  Profeffion 
which  of  all  Profeffions  in  the  whole  World  has 
the  moft  of  it,  I  mean  the  Nothingnefs  of  their 
Erudition  5  for  that  is  the  Matter  moft  in  Que- 
ftion  among  the  Learned  $  they  muft  be,  as  it 
were,  diJHntfurd  from  their  Literature,  before 
they  can  be  reduc’d  to  the  State  of  Nature, 
Man  ought  to  be  in,  and  to  receive  the  na¬ 
ked,  fimple  and  familiar  Truth,  which  is  the 
Ornament  of  Humanity,  Lefs  than  any  others 
in  the  W'orld  are  they  poflefs’d  of  the  right 
Senfe,  the  Attention,  and  Freedom  of  Thought 
which  render  a  Man  reafonable,  converfable  and 
fit  for  Society,  and,  in  EfFed,  which  render  him 
Man.  Their  Library,  as  it  furnifties  out  their 
Character,  fo  it  is  the  Source  of  their  Ideas,  and 
their  foie  Guide  $  and  one  is  reduc’d  to  con- 
verfe  with  them  upon  the  fame  Footing  as  we 
fometimes  do  with  Children,  when  we  afk  them 
Queftions,  in  Hopes  of  fome  natural,  prettjr 
Reply  :  If  the  Mother,  Nurfe,  or  the  like  is 
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by,  the  Children  are  not  fuffer’d  to  fpeak  for 
themfelves,  but  fomebody  either  arffwer  for 
them,  or  put  Words  into  their  Mouths.  To 
conclude,  we  ought  to  comprehend,  that  it  fnews 
a  Wealcnefs  of  Underftanding  to  buffer  one’s  felf 
to  be  impos’d  on  by  all  thefe  ufelefs  Trifles  , 
that  the  Book-learned  Part  of  the  World,  who 
have  attain’d  an  exad  and  methodical  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  that  we  have  no  Manner  of  Oc- 
cafion  for,  are  a  Species  of  Mankind  we  might 
perfediy  well  difpenfe  with,  and  whom  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  we  were  without  $  and  that 
this  Species  is  no  other  than  a  Singularity  of 
Nature,  which  lire  has  expos’d  to  our  View 
merely  for  our  Inftrudion,  at  leaft,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  accufe  Nature  with  this  odd 
fantaftical  Charader.  Perhaps,  {he  gives  thefe 
People  an  Inclination  to  Reading,  and  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  for  Erudition  much  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  file  gives  to  fome  certain  Perfons  a  Fro- 
penfion  to  eat  much,  and  a  capacious  Maw  to 
contain  what  they  fwallow  :  Thereby  fhe  makes 
us  comprehend  the  Benefit  fhe  beftows  upon 
thofe  to  whom  (he  gives  a  free,  difengag’d  Mind, 
fit  to  ad,  and  to  bring  itfelf  over  to  what  is 
proper  and  convenient  for  it,  to  that  which  is 
really  agreeable  to  Man.  Let  us  now  return 
îo  Travelling. 

A  main  Advantage  pleaded  in  the  Behalf  of 
Travelling,  and  which  is  mightily  built  upon, 
is  the  Men  of  Merit,  thofe  exxellent  Men  who 
$re  to  be  met  with  difpers’d  up  and  down  the 
World  :  That  is  what  is  to  be  feen,  cry  our 
Sticklers,  and  to  feek  out  them  it  is  that  we 
pught  to  dired  our  Steps.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  what  may  be  propos’d  with  the  moft  plau- 
fible  Appearance  of  Reafon,  Since  People  travel 
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to  fee  Men,  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  get 
a  Sight  of  that  Part  of  Mankind  who  are  truly 
Men  :  But  the  Difficulty  lies  in  the  finding 
them,  and  in  not  undergoing  a  Transformation 
thereupon.  If  I  might  fpeak  my  Sentiment  as 
freely  upon  this  Subject  as  upon  others,  I  would 
willingly  avow,  concerning  the  Man  of  Merit, 
that,  in  fome  Refpedt,  he  is  not  to  be  met 
with  at  all,  and  after  that  I  had  render’d  him 
as  it  were  tranfparent  in  one  of  my  Letters, 
I  fhould  be  tempted  (in  changing  a  little  the 
Ideas  in  his  Regard)  to  render  him  wholly  in- 
vifible  in  this.  By  this  Man  of  Merit,  I  mean 
him  who  has  Principles  of  which  he  never  lofes 
Sight,  and  to  which  both  his  Words  and  his 
Addons  bear  a  ftrid:  Reference  5  the  Man,  who, 
being  Mailer  of  no  lefs  a  Share  of  Courage  than 
of  Reafon,  not  only  knows  the  Value  of  Things, 
but  dares  ad:  accordingly,  and  whole  Motives, 
which  have  no  lefs  than,  the  Deity  for  their 
Center,  are  Hill  more  eftimable  than  are  even 
his  Addons  ;  the  Man,  in  all  whofe  Views  Con- 
fcience  bears  a  Part,  and  who,  during  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  Life,  ufes  his  utmoll  Endeavour 
to  anfwer  the  Intent  which  his  Creator  might 
have  had  in  creating  him,  without  which  he 
does  conceive .  that  a  Man  cannot  poffibly  have 
any  true  Merit.  I11  a  Word,  the  Man  of  Me¬ 
rit  is  he^  who  is  really  a  Man,  a  Man  fram’d 
for  Dominion.  Nor  is  this  an  Ænigma,  a  Rid¬ 
dle  not  to  be  explain’d.  Man’s  Dominion  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  Little  World,  the  Microcofm, 
Himfelf}  whether  therein  to  maintain  Order, 
if  any  there  already  is,  whether  to  eftablifh  it, 
if  there  is  none.  When  he  puts  in'  Praddfe 
this  Dominion,  he  is  a  Man  ^  he  is  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  execute  the  Wijl  of  his  Creator,  and 
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the  Creator  takes  Delight  in  making  it  known 
to  him,  and  in  making  Himfelf  known  to  him  5 
exteriorly,  hy  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  and 
by  Divine  Writ,  whereof  He  gives  him  the  re- 
quifite  Intelligence,  and  interiorly,  by  the  na¬ 
tural  Inftintt  which  caufes  him  to  depend  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  Creator.  Proport ionably  as 
a  Man  approaches  this  State,  which  is  to  fay, 
proportionahly  as  he  becomes  a  Man,  he  gra¬ 
dually  becomes  a  Man  of  Merit,  and  as  he 
gradually  becomes  that,  he  is  lefs  feen,  and  en¬ 
deavours  itill  to  appear  lefs.  As  his  Condud: 
is  extremely  firnple  and  plain,  marching  with 
an  equal  Pace,  ftrait  on,  without  turning  this 
or  that  Way,  his  Converfation  is  likewife  plain 
and  firnple,  and  ferves  only  to  expofe  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  his  Heart,  in  their  own  natural  Co¬ 
lours.  This  Man  is  not  in  any  wife  an  Ob¬ 
ject  to  be  gaz’d  at,  a  Man  to  make  a  Specta¬ 
cle  of*,  and  he  may  be  found  to  be  a  Perfon 
fo  very  different  from  the  Ideas  we  commonly 
have  of  Aden  of  celebrated  Merit,  that  except 
he  has  fome  particular  Qualities  that  render 
him  confpicuous,  it  is  very  polTible,  that  of  a 
hundred  Perfons  who  fee  him,  there  may  not 
be  two  of  them  capable  of  differ  ning  him.  One 
may  pafs  whole  Days  in  Company  with  a  Platof 
without  making  any  Difcovery,  without  even 
fufpecting  that  it  is  a  Plato  we  are  converfing 
with.  Having  reach’d  the  City  of  his  Abode, 
one  is  in  a  Hurry  to  get  a  Sight  of  this  ex- 
traordinaiw  Man,  on  whofe  Account  the  Jour¬ 
ney  was  undertaken  ^  and  one  is  ftrangely  fur- 
priz’d  at  finding  this  celebrated  Philofopher, 
this  Plato ,  no  other  than  the  fame  plain  unre¬ 
garded  Foreigner,  with  whom  we  have  often 
eat,  drank  and  convers’d  familiarly,  without 

having 
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having  taken  any  more  Notice  of  him  than 
of  any  other  $  at  finding  him  the  Plato  we  know 
already,  and  whom  we  know  only  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  Perfon. 

But  he  thofe  Men  of  Merit,  whofe  Acquain¬ 
tance  we  feek  after,  whatever  they  will,  why 
muft  we  needs  feek  for  them  among  Strangers  ? 
Why  do  we  not  rather  endeavour  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thofe  of  our  own  Country  ?  There 
are  Men  of  Merit  all  the  World  over  ^  and  we 
muft  not  imagine,  but  that  the  Thing  which 
is  the  moft  valuable  Part  of  the  Earth,  the 
Salt,  the  Quinteffence  of  it,  is  diftributed  every 
where.  But  they  are  not  known  every  where. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  difcover  thofe  we  have 
among  ourfelves  ^  we  may,  perhaps,  have  Tra¬ 
velling  enough  before  we  meet  with  them  5  nor 
will  the  Journey  afford  either  lefs  Variety  or 
Profit  than  if,  in  Search  of  them,  we  had  tra- 
velFd  to  diftant  Regions.  By  taking  a  clofe 
View  of  People  of  all  Claffes,  to  whofe  Re¬ 
putation  we  are  no  Strangers,  we  fliall  perceive 
how  fallacious  Reputation  generally  is  -,  we  fhall 
become  acquainted  with  thofe  fingular  Tempers 
and  Difpofitions,  which  becaufe  their  Sentiments 
differ  from  thofe  of  others,  becaufe  they  have 
a  right  Way  of  thinking,  pafs  for  odd  and  pre- 
pofterous.  We  fhall  find  in  Perfons,  cry’d  down 
and  exclaim’d  againft  for  fome  mighty  Failings, 
which  render  them  infupportable,  great  Quali¬ 
ties,  folid  Judgment,  Probity  and  Sincerity, 
which  make  rich  Amends  for  all  their  fo  in¬ 
fupportable  Blemifhes  ^  and  in  others,  who  are 
look’d  upon  as  exempt  from  all  Blame,  we  fhall 
be  fo  far  from  finding  in  them  Encouragement 
to  contract  a  Friendship,  that  we  fhall  be  put 
hard  to  it  to  difcover  in  them  any  Footftep 
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of  Humanity.  We  fhall  be  aftoniflfd  to  find 
Merit  in  People  who  never  bore  that  Chara¬ 
cter,  nor  were  ever  regarded  5  and  to  meet  with 
Arrogance, .  Preemption  and  Narrownefs  of  Soul 
in  the  Majority  of  thofe  who  pafs  for  grand 
Perfonages.  We  fhall  difcover  the  Nothingnefs 
of  thele  Men  in  Vogue,  who  are  call'd  fmart, 
pretty  Fellows,  Men  of  Wit,  and  the  contempti¬ 
ble  Emptinefs  of  thofe  who  bear  the  Title  of 
Literati ,  Men  of  Letters  and  Erudition,  if  we 
extend  our  Curiofity  fo  far  as  to  dive  into  them. 
In  a  Word,  we  fhall  meet  with,  in  our  Ram¬ 
ble,  abundance  of  Things  we  never  expected, 
and  very  commodioufly,  much  at  our  Eafe,  we 
may  view  thole  Objects.  How  much  more 
agreeable  ought  we  not  to  think  this  Sort  of 
Travelling  than  the  other  ?  How  much  more 
advantageous  mu  ft  it  not  be,  fince  it  will  bring 
us  acquainted  with  thole  People  among  whom 
we  are  to  pafs  our  Lives  ?  If  by  it  we  can  but 
attain  the  Advantage  of  having  no  farther  Dé¬ 
pendance  on  the  Opinion  of  Men,  whom  we 
know  for  fuch  bad  Judges,  or  at  leaft,  to  de¬ 
pend  lefs  upon  it,  we  lhall  have  travell’d  to 
a  far  better  Purpofe  than  if  we  had  vifited 
every  Foot  of  Land  in  Europe . 

If  tjie  Acquaintance  of  Perfons  of  Merit  is 
not  a  fufficient  Motive  to  induce  us  to  travel, 
ftill  much  lefs  ought  we  to  travel  with  the  Opi¬ 
nion  that  Travelling,  ofitfelf,  furnifhes  us  with 
Merit.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Ground-Work  of 
all  Merit  is  Integrity,  or  rather  that  Merit  it- 
felf  is  the  fame  as  Integrity  and  Probity,  after 
what  Manner  is  it  that  we  mull  needs  acquire 
it  by  Travelling,  as  is  pretended?  It  expofes 
before  oimEyes  a  general  Corruption,  and  plain¬ 
ly  convinces  us,  that  Virtue  is  a  Stranger  in 
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every  Climate;  for  in  all  Countries,  the  Bad 
is  what  generally  prefents  itfelf  to  one’s  View 
and  what  Remnant  there  ftill  may  be  of  Good’ 
lies  conceal’d;  fo  that  Travelling  muff  much 
rather  deftroy  than  eftablilh  Merit  in  a  Tra¬ 
veller,  at  leaft,  in  all  thofe  who  are  conver- 
fant  only  with  undiftinguilh’d  Perfons,  and  who 
are  more  attentive  to  what  is  receiv’d  by  the 
Multitude  than  to  Singularities,  upon  whom  the 
Crowd  fet  no  Price,  and  which  they  themfelves 
want  a  Capacity  to  do.  Had  Travelling  no 
more  then  this  one  Inconveniency  attending  if 
that  a  Traveller  has  perpetually  before  his  Eyes 
the  ordinary  and  corrupt  Manner  of  Life  now 
in  Practice,  which  ftill  confirms  them  in  his 
own  Corruption,  and  that  the  few  Examples 
which  oppofe  it  are  conceal’d  from  their  In- 
fpection,  that  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  difcredit 
Travelling  ;  and  the  fmall  Attention  us’d  by 
Travellers  fully  convince  us,  that  People  fend 
their  Youth  abroad  to  fee  the  World  upon  a 
Foundation  quite  different  from  the  Prolped  of 
feeing  them  return  compleat  Gentlemen. 

I11  regard  to  the  Majority  of  them,  it 'may 
be  faid,  that  Travelling  is  a  very  efficacious 
Method  to  confirm  them  in  the  vicious  Dif- 
pofitions  may  be  in  them,  and  to  perfuade  them 
that  Pleafure,  Riches,  Grandeur,  Luxury,  and 
the  like,  are  Man’s  Bleffings,  that  his  Happi- 
nefs  confifts  in  the  Enjoyment  of  thole  Bene¬ 
fits,  and  that  his  Parts  and  Ability  are  difplay’d 
in  procuring  the  Means,  or  at  leaft,  that  it  is 
only  certain  Excelles  in  all  this  that  can  b^ 
blame-worthy  ;  that  Perfons  of  Merit  are  thofë 
who  rectify  t  hings,  and  avoid  Excels,  who  know 
how  to  accommodate  themfelves  according  to 
the  Time,  and  to  manage  their  own  Aftairs, 
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and  that  this  is  what  it  behoves  every  one  to 
obferve.  Travelling  is  a  Method  very  proper 
to  give  Youth  a  fâlfe  Merit,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  direCtly  oppofite  to  true  Merit  than  are 
all  the  common  Vices  or  Defects  which  we 
endeavour  to  correct  in  them.  It  is  where  they 
may  confirm  themfelves  in  Preemption  and  In¬ 
docility,  and  affume  an  Aifurance  which  com- 
pleats  the  rendering  their  Character  important, 
even  as  important  as  they  could  with  it  to  be, 
and  fets  to  it,  as  we  may  fay,  the  finifhing 
Stroke.  Upon  this  Foot,  it  would  be  very  true, 
that  young  People  are  fafhion’d  by  Travelling  5 
and  Fathers,  who  generally  have  the  fame  Ideas 
as  their  Sons,  will  have  the  Plealure  of  feeing 
the  Education  they  have  bellow’d  on  them  au¬ 
thoriz’d  and  brought  to  Perfection  by  Travel¬ 
ling.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  after  what 
Manner  People  perform  their  Travels  $  for  af¬ 
ter  all,  that  is  the  Matter  moll  in  Queftion, 
in  order  to  pafs  a  Judgment,  and  to  fet  a  Price 
upon  Travelling. 

It  is  efiablifh’d,  that  a  young  Man,  who  has 
attain’d  a  certain  Age,  mull  quit  his  Countrjr, 
and  that  for  the  Reafons  I  have  been  already 
touching  upon  :  He  wants  Education  and  Me¬ 
rit  ^  the  Publick  perceives  it,  and  cannot  let 
that  Value  upon  him  as  is  defir’d.  It  is  re- 
quifite,  therefore,  for  him  to  abfent  himfelf,  and 
to  give  Room  to  the  Publick  to  forget  him,  to 
think  that  he  is  gone  in  Search  of  what  he 
wants,  and  which  he  can  never  meet  with  at 
home.  Or  if  this  Reafon  does  not  take  Place, 
if  he  is  a  promifing,  hopeful  Youth,  it  is 
eftablifh’d  that  Travelling  is  the  readieft  Way 
to  compleat  his  Character  ^  and  with  this  View 
he  is  fent  abroad.  So  that,  for  fome  Reafon 
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or  other,  Cuftom  demands  that  a  young  Man 
fhould  leave  his  Home,  difappear  for  a  while, 
and  fee  the  World,  If  this  can  be  effected  un¬ 
der  the  Direction  of  fome  prudent  Perfon,  who 
will  take  Care  of  him,  will  interpofe  between 
the  World  and  him,  and  parry  off  its  Blows, 
it  will  certainly  be  fo  much  the  better  ^  and 
if  the  Ability  and  Capacity  of  this  Tutor  can 
extend  fo  far  as  to  make  the  corrupted,  the 
corrupting  World  inftrumental  towards  the  ren¬ 
dering  this  young  Man  wife,  all  the  Advantage 
that  can  poliibly  be  hop’d  for,  both  from  the 
Tutor  and  from  the  World,  is,  certainly,  ob¬ 
tain’d.  But,  for  the  Generality,  this  is  not  the 
Cafe  ^  I  fpeak  only  of  ordinary  Travellers.  In 
what  Country,  or  after  what  Manner  foever 
they  pafs  the  Time  allotted  them  for  their  Tra¬ 
vels,  is  not  much  to  the  Purpofe  ^  they  are  in 
a  foreign  Country,  and  they  remain  there  as 
long  as  they  have  Occafion.  One  would  think, 
that  the  different  Characters  of  Nations  fhould 
carry  along  with  them  at  leaft  this  Advantage, 
that  fuch  Perfons  who  cannot  bring  it  about 
to  correCt  themfelves  by  Reafon,  might  there 
meet  with  Matter  enough  to  do  it,  with  lefs 
Difficulty,  by  Example  and  Practice  :  But  this 
is  what  is  not  at  all  regarded  ^  and  it  muff  be 
mere  Chance,  a  favourable  Chance  that  con¬ 
ducts  them,  and  makes  them  find  their  Anti¬ 
podes,  People  whofe  Character  is  oppofite  to  their 
own,  can  ftand  Battle  with  it,  and  take  its  Place. 
They  hope  for  and  expeCt  all  Things  from  Tra¬ 
velling,  and  yet  do  not  direct  their  Steps  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Neceffities  ;  lefs  clear-lighted 
l f  ,df  ' efpeCt  than  in  any  other  whatever, 
ihe  Irader,  who  has  Occafion  for  Woo],  does 
not  go  to  Italy  for  it,  nor  he  who  wants  Silk 
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to  England  :  But  Mr.  fuch  a  one  wants  a  lit* 
tie  Flegm,  and  he  goes  to  France :  Another  is 
found  to  have  too  much  ^  his  Friends  defire  to 
brighten  him,  and  fend  him  to  travel  in  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  no  Manner  of  Advantage  to  them, 
that  there  are  Nations  of  different  Characters  $ 
they  perufe  not  the  great  Book  of  the  World 
with  the  Attention  and  Application  it  requires  5 
they  only  run  it  over,  fkipping  from  Place  to 
Place,  merely  to  look  at  the  Pictures.  They 
take  a  Yiew  of  the  Buildings  of  the  Cities  they 
pafs  thro’,  their  Fortifications,  Churches,  Col¬ 
leges,  Hofpitals,  the  Arfenal,  the  Library,  the 
Cabinet  of  Curiofities,  &c.  They  go  to  Court, 
and  fee  the  Prince  at  Dinner  ^  they  poll  them- 
felves  in  his  Way  as  he  goes  to  Chapel,  or 
get  a  near  View  of  him  on  fome  other  Oc- 
cafion  *,  and  the  life  they  pretend  to  put  all 
this  to,  is  to  talk  of  it,  and  to  have  it  in  their 
Power,  every  now  and  then,  to  fay,  We  have 
Jeen  it  -,  We  have  been  there.  They  make  Pro- 
vifion  of  a  Budget  of  Singularities,  FaCts,  and 
little  Adventures  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  all 
which  ferves  to  help  out  in  Converfation,  which, 
more  than  all  the  reft,  muft  needs  be  improv’d 
by  Travelling  *  not  unlike  Boys,  who  run  to 
the  Sea  Shore,  and  to  fhew  they  have  been 
there,  fill  their  Pockets  with  little  Shells,  they 
bring  home  ail  that  ferves  to  diftinguifti  a  Tra¬ 
veller  from  another  Man.  The  Things  that  in 
their  Conception  have  mo  ft  of  the  grand  in  them, 
and  consequently  beft  worth  feeing,  are  publick 
Solemnities,  pompous  Ceremonies,  Reviews, 
Procédions,  Mafquerades,  and  the  like,  as  be¬ 
ing  Sights  which  a  vaft  Conflux  of  Spectators 
renders  ftill  more  confiderable  *,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  a  Coronation,  which  amafifes  People 
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from  all  Parts  :  Thefe  make  Travelling  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Importance,  as  feeding  the  Traveller’s 
Eyes  with  noble  Spectacles*  He  who  has  the 
good  Fortune  to  have  been  an  Eye-  Wit  nefs  of 
a  Solemnity  of  this  Kind,  has  nothing  more  to 
fee  after  that  :  He  returns  home  to  his  Ac* 
quaintance,  big  with  this,  and  as  fall  of  Joy 
and  Content  as  if  the  Crown  had  been  fet  upon 
his  own  Temples,  and  is  by  them  receiv’d  with 
Veneration.  Ail  that  know  of  this  glorious  Cir- 
Cumftance  of  his  Life,  throng  around  him,  look 
at  him  with  Attention,  and  think,  in  Regard 
to  him,  that  a  peculiar  Train  of  good  Luck 
attends  fome  People,  and  that  they  are  born 
to  extraordinary  Rencounters.  But,  even  when 
the  Traveller  has  not  all  this  to  fhew  at  his 
Return  from  his  Peregrinations  »  when,  inftead 
of  Diamonds,  he^  has  only  Pebbles  to  produce, 
he  ftill  never  fails  coming  home  rich  and  ik* 
tisfied:  He  is  fenfible  of  the  Succefs  of  ail  Tra¬ 
vels,  and  knows  what  waits  for  him  at  his  Re¬ 
turn.  He  was  no  more  thought  of*  and  here 
he  appears  all  on  a  fudden,  therebjr  become 
a  new  Man,  on  Account  of  the  Eyes  he  draws 
after  him,  and  which,  in  EfFed,  gives  him  a 
new  Countenance.  The  Difpofition  of  a  whoîë 
City,  waiting  with  Expectation,  is  at  that  Time? 
chang’d  for  him,  and  it  alfo  changes  his  for  all 
that  fee  him,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  Feaft  laits, 
and  he  has  wherewithal  to  furnifh  out  Mattel 
for  the  Curiofity  of  thofe  to  whom  he  expofes 
himfelf  as  a  Show.  Before  he  is  quite  drain'd* 
another  Traveller  arrives,  and  turns  away  thd 
Eyes  of  the  Publick  from  him,  and  this  lafl 
Comer  is,  in  like  Manner,  exalted,  and,  by  the* 
Arrival  of  others,  deliver’d  from  a  too  tirefoum 
Perquifition  i  So  that,  in  cafe  Travels  are  not 
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attended  with  all  the  Benefits  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  them,  they  fail  not,  however,  of  be¬ 
ing  intirely  as  advantageous  to  the  Traveller 
as  he  can  either  expect  or  defire  :  They  put 
between  him  and  the  Publick  wherewithal  to 
content  them  reciprocally.  The  Publick  will 
needs  be  fond  of  the  Wonders  which  the  World 
expofes  to  Sale,  in  being  fond  of  thofe  who 
have  had  a  Sight  of  them-,  and  .theft,  for  their 
Part,  are  over-joy’d  at  the  Publick’s  Regard  to 
them,  on  that  Score,  which  renders  them  little 
Wonders  themfelves,  and  itill  confirms  them 
in  that  Regard.  Be  it  how  it  will,  it  is  for 
the  Publick  that  we  travel,  and  it  is  the  Pub- 
lick  that  recompences  the  Pains  we  are  at  in 
travelling.  To  confider  rambling  the  World  in 
that  Light,  it  would  not  be  fo  unprofitable  as 
it  may  appear  at  the  firft  Blufh  5  and  we  might, 
perhaps,  find  ftill  other  Advantages  in  it,  if 
examin’d  with  the  moft  favourable  Difpofitions. 
Let  us  look  into  this  Affair  :  Let  us  continue 
to  confider  it  on  its  faireft  Side,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  what  I  at  firft  intimated,  concerning 
Man  in  general  5  wherein,  it  may  be,  I  have 
not  div’d  deep  enough. 

I  take  it,  that  Men  may  be  confider’d  in 
two  Lights.  They  are  Men  5  that  is  to  fay. 
Creatures  confummately  noble,  whofe  Price  de¬ 
pends  on  themfelves,  by  in  veiling  themfelves 
with  Humanity,  whereby  they  {hew  themfelves 
endow’d  with  all  Kinds  of  Qualities  which  cm* 
bellilh  and  adorn  them. 

They  may  likewiie  be  confider’d  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Stations  they  hold  in  their  refpedive  Oc¬ 
cupations,  whether  they  have  devoted  themfelves 
to  officiate  in  the  Magiftracy,  the  Field,  the 
School,  in  Trade,  &c.  They  agree,  and  are 

right 
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right  enough  in  the  Idea  they  haVe  of  theft 
different  Profeifions,  and  in  the  Price  they  fet 
upon  them  ;  nor  are  they  very  much  at  a  Loft 
as  to  the  Preparatives  which  thefe  feveral  Vo¬ 
cations  require  in  order  to  officiate  therein  an- 
fwerable  to  their  Ideas.  But  in  refpect  to  Man 
in  himfelf,  in  refpect  to  plain,  fimple  Humani¬ 
ty,  their  Idea  is  not  fo  clear  :  The  Cafe  appears 
to  them  dubious  and  intricate  ;  and  they  agree 
•  only  in  this  Point,  that  they  do  not  confide? 
it  as  a  State  proper '-  for  a  Man.  But  as  thefe 
different  States  of  Life  are  found  to  be  grounded 
upon  Humanity,  and  as  to  be  a  worthy  States¬ 
man,  or  a  worthy  Captain,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffa-* 
ry  to  be,  more  or  left,  a  Man,  they  find  that  Hu¬ 
manity  mult  not  be  wholly  neglected,  and  are 
oblig’d  in  fome  Manner  to  adopt  it,  and  fo  in¬ 
culcate  it  into  young  People.  Befides,  there 
are  fome  Intervals  of  Life  wherein  one  finds 
onefelf  reduc’d  to  Humanity-,  for,  in  Elfe  cl,  thefe 
particular  Occupations  do  not  perpetually  take 
Place  :  The  Magiftrate  cannot  always  exercift 
his  Function,  nor  the  Soldier  his  Sword,  and 
fo  of  the  reft;  Humanity  now  and  then  inter-' 
venes,  and  becomes  an  Occupation  to  be  follow’d 
like  the  others.  Some  Regard  mull  neceflarily* 
be  had  to  Humanity,  and  we  muft  have  enough 
of  it  not  to  be  caught  altogether  unprovided 
therewithal  upon  an  Emergency.  But  in  this, 
as  in  every  Thing  elfe.  Men  have  moft  judfo 
cioufly  comprehended,  that  all  Exceffes  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  take  Care  not  to  engage  them- 
felves  in  Humanity  fo  far  as  to  be  caught  id 
the  Net,  and  fo  become  Man  in  Earneft  :  For 
they  have  before  their  Eyes  the  Example  of  thofe 
lingular  Men  of  Antiquity,  known  by  the  odi¬ 
ous  Name  of  Philofophers.  Thofe  Men,  or  fome 
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of  their  Number,  ferioufly  determin’d  and  made 
their  Choice,  and  in  renouncing  the  feveral  ufual 
States  and  Conditions  of  Life,  thofe  Circumftan- 
ces  of  Humanity,  enter’d  into  the  State  of  Hu¬ 
manity  itfelf,  and,  as  a  Set  of  People  Stran¬ 
gers  to  the  reft  of  Mankind,  attracted  their  At¬ 
tention,  and  became  their  Gazing-Stock.  Nay, 
in  thefe  our  own  Days,  Should  any  one  venture 
himfelf  to  tread  thofe  unknown  Regions,  efpecially 
if  he  is  fo  rath  as  to  offer  to  penetrate  too 
far  he  runs  an  apparent  Hazard  of  miffing  the 
Road,  and  loting  himfelf  beyond  Recovery,  as 
thofe  others  did  of  old.  Men,  in  this  Perplexity, 
have  Recourfe  to  the  only  remaining  Expedient, 
Jt  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  Humanity  ought 
to  have  fome  Sort  of  Hommage  paid  it,  fince,  be 
it  as  it  will,  Man  is  Man,  of  Human  Species, 
and  all  imagine,  that,  in  affuming  Humanity, 
they  render  to  it  the  Exterior  and  the  Appea¬ 
rances,  and  thereby  inhance  their  own  Value } 
and  from  hence  it  is  that  Travelling  takes  its 
Merit.  We  roam  abroad  not  only  to  be  Eye- 
Witneffes  how  far  thole  who  have  the  publick 
Approbation  extend  the  Appearances  of  Humani¬ 
ty  X  in  order  to  imitate  and  become  like  them, 
but  Travelling  itfelf  is  a  Proof  that,  in  Regard 
to  Humanity,  the  World  entertains  thofe  mo¬ 
derate  Sentiments  which  are  requiftte  to  be  had 
on  that  Subject  ;  that  it  places  in  Man’s  Ex¬ 
terior  the  Value  that  Men  have  agreed  to  fet 
upon  it,  which  extends  fo  far  as  to  dedicate  a 
confiderable  Part  of  their  Lives  in  Queft  there- 
£* 

Travelling,  confider’d  in  this  Light,  may  ve¬ 
ry  well  be  Laid  to  be  attended  with  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  attributed  to  it;  and  there  would  be 
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the  circumftantial  Detail  I  had  enter’d  upon 
Youth  would  be  in  the  Right  to  travel  in  or- 
der  to  fafhion  their  Intellectuals,  and  to  have 
them  form’d  like  thole  of  others.  It  is  true 
that  Travelling  ferves  rather  to  form  our  Turn 
of  Wit,  as  we  term  it,  than  our  Wit  or  U11- 
derftanding  itfelf  5  but  this  Article  is  what  re¬ 
commends  it,  fince  by  doing  that  it  laves  us 
abundance  of  Pains  :  For  as  the  Appearances  of 
Humanity  excufès  our  being  truly  Men,  the  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Senfe  excufes  one  from  having  it 
in  Effect,  from  having  the  true  Dilcernment  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  which  is  fo  difficult  to  be  ac- 
quir  d,  fo  little  regarded,  and  lofeldom  met  with  * 
and  Travelling,  by  qualifying  us  to  talk  by 
*  Rote,  and  thereby  letting  us  above  all  folid  At¬ 
tention,  which  lays  us  under  a  Conftraint,  fets 
us  above  People  of  real  Senfe,  who  fo  frequently 
find  themfelves  forc’d  and  conftrain’d.  People 
would  be,  likewife,  in  the  Right  to  travel  in 
order  to  know  the  World  :  Deportment,  Beha¬ 
viour,  which  make  up  the  Effential  of  this 
Knowledge,  form  themfelves  perfe&ly  well  by 
Travelling,  if  not  by  Travelling  at  leaft  b}r  the 
Conlideration  of  having  travelfd  :  We  from 
thence  affume  an  Air  of  Importance,  a  Coun¬ 
tenance  which  gives  Notice  that  we  expedt  to 
receive  from  others  all  that  we  are  ready  to 
give  them,  and  which  indicates  to  them  the 
Price  they  ought  to  fet  upon  us.  This  is  re- 
ceiv  d  and^  eftablifh’d  :  The  Publick  refpedts  the 
diftinguifhing  Mark  We  fet  upon  ourfèlves,  and 
which  we  bring  from  fo  far,  and  ratifies  it. 
Hereby  we  have,  in  the  common  Courfe  of 
Life,  a  valuable  Sandtuary,  and  an  infallible 
Prefervative  again  ft  being  ever  after  eafily  d  if- 
abus  d  and  undeceiv’d  as  to  the  Efteem  we  have 
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ef  ourfelves.  We  are  excus’d  from  all  Attention 
to  what  p ailes  within  ourfelves,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  moft  painful,  and  from  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  ourfelves,  which  is,  generally,  the  molt: 
uncomfortable  of  all  Knowledge.  In  the  Study 
of  the  World,  when  in  order  to  ercel  we  make 
it  our  only,  or  at  leaft,  our  chief  Study,  we 
pafs  our  Life  agreeably,  fatisf  :d  with  ourfelve? 
and  with  others;  and  I  ravelling,  as  being  no 
other  than  a  Walk  we 'take  up  and  down  in 
the  World,  is,  in  that  Refpect,  of  no  fmall  Im¬ 
portance,  in  accuftoming  us  to  infpedt  into  no¬ 
thing  but  what  prefents  ltfelf  to  our  View,  and 
to  enjoy  rather  than  know  it,  to  be  feen  and 
lik’d  rather  than  known.  Travelling  gives  us 
to  underhand,  that,  to  make  Advantage  of  Life, 
we  mull,  likewife,  make  a  Walk  of  it,  a  I  lea- 
fure,  a  Diverfion  which  looks  no  farther  than 
the  prefent  Moment  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
Ufe  to  which  the  Majority  of  Travellers  put 
their  Peregrinations,  and  their  foie  View.  ^  As 
to  the  Study  of  Languages,  to  the  which  fra- 
-velling  gives  us  Room  to  apply  ourfelves,  _  we 
feap  from  it  not  only  a  Multiplicity  of  Reading, 
which  adds  to  the  Knowledge  we  had  before 
amafs’d,  a  Variety  of  other  Knowledge  which 
Continues  hill  to  help  to  difpenfe  usfrom  tbeKnow- 
ledge  of  ourfelves  :  But,  independent  of  all  Read¬ 
ing!  Languages  are  an  Ornament  ;  They  fuffice 
to  place  the  PoffefTor  among  the  Lumber  of  the 
ILearpipd  \  ano  if  they  do  not  abundantly  for- 
ward  the  IVlaturatioii  of  ones  hfind,  they,  at 
leaf,  give  it  Room  to  repofe,  and  one  is  there¬ 
by*  difpens’d  from  producing  its  Fruit.  But 
above  all  Things,  Travelling  may  afford  us 
Satisfaction  in  what  regards  Perlons  of  Worth, 
Men  of  Merit  :  The  fame  Motive  that  fets  Peo- 
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pie  upon  Travelling,  prepares,  it  feems,  ready 
to  the  Traveller’s  Hand,  what  is  convenient 
he  fhould  have  5  it  forms  exactly  that  very  Me¬ 
rit  he  feeks  for. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  aye  adorn’d  with  all  ami¬ 
able  Qualifications,  and  who  among  their  Em- 
bellifhments  introduce  a  Portion  of  Virtue,  as 
much  as  is  neceffary  to  enhance  their  Chara¬ 
cter,  and  to  make  them  pafs  for  virtuous  Men, 
meet  with  univerfal  Applaufe.  Some  of  this 
Clafs  a  curious  Traveller  can  no  more  mifs  of, 
in  his  Rambles,  than  he  can  of  the  City  whi¬ 
ther  he  directs  his  Courfe,  and  to  which  the 
High-Road  conducts  him.  Nor  can  their  Exam¬ 
ple,  ever  in  the  leaft,  fail  of  encouraging  the 
Traveller,  in  like  Manner,  to  render  himfelf 
that  Man  in  Vogue,  that  confpicuous  Perfon, 
who  knows  how  to  adorn  himfelf  with  whatever 
is  receiv’d  and  eftablifh’d,  and  to  acquire  that 
Merit,  of  which  Reputation  is  both  the  Mo¬ 
tive  and  the  Recompence.  But  even  if  Tra¬ 
velling  does  not  altogether  reach  that  Length, 
if  it  does  not  furnifh  a  young  Man  with  all 
that  knowing  how  to  do ,  which  this  Merit  requires, 
it  will  ftill  ferve  to  make  him  lofe  that  un- 
fafhionable  Character  of  former  Ages,  which 
Hands  in  his  Way  to  oppofe  his  Career  ^  that 
embarraffing  Modefty,  that  Baflhfulnefs  which 
is  fo  trouble fome,  and  which  Nature,  when  let 
alone  to  operate,  preferves  in  Youth,  and  feems 
to  pleafe  herfelf  in  diftinguiftiing  thereby  thofe 
who  are  well-born.  Travelling  is  an  approv’d 
Remedy  againft  this  Embarrafment,  and  upoïr 
this  Score,  more  than  all  the  reft,  one  may 
ftand  up  in  its  Behalf  It  is  certain,  and  all 
that  proves  it,  that  the  current  Merit  of  our 
Age  demands,  either  the  bold  Character  of  the 
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'Vulgar,  which  difpenfes  them  from  Travelling 
for  a  Character,  or  Travelling,  which  leads  us 
jto  fetch  from  abroad  this  happy  Bold  nefs,  which 
enables  us  courageoufly  to  foar  above  Age  and 
Experience,  and  tranfports  Youth,  with  all  its 
Vivacity,  into  the  Character  of  ripe  and  com* 
pleat  Man.  Some  how  or  other,  Travelling 
difpenfes  us  from  a  painful,  troublefome  Merit, 
and  which  is  feldom  acquir’d  till  very  late,  and 
in  He  ad  thereof,  by  Way  of  Subrogation,  intails 
on  us  another,  which  is  eafy,  and  whofe  Foi> 
in  at  ip  n  requires  but  a  few  Years,  a  Merit  which 
has  this  Advantage  over  the  other,  that  it  makes 
ps  very  well  fatisfied  with  ourfelves,  provided 
others  are  fo.  In  a  Word,  Travelling  feis  us 
in  a  Condition  to  reap  from  ourfelves  the  fame 
Advantage  the  World  does *  it  is  left  to  us  to 
judge' whether  or  no  that  is  very  confidera- 
ble,  and  whether  it  is  very  much  worth  the 
while  to  travel. 

But  let  us  fay  a  few  Words  of  Travelling 
jn  Regard  to  our  own  Nation,  and  let  us  han¬ 
dle  the  Subject  a  little  more  ferioufiy.  Our 
Fore-Fathers  were  not  Travellers  :  It  was  not 
e flab li fil’d  among  them,  that  they  mull  fafhion 
themfelves  by  foreign  Models,  in  order  to  make 
fbemfelves  lock’d  upon.  Probity,  Sincerity  and 
Stedfaftnefs  iufficiently  adorn'd  them  ^  and  they 
were  ignorant  that  Men  with  thofe  Qualities, 
ftood  in  Need  of  Manners  or  Behaviour,  or  that 


in  order  to  be  valued  in  their  own  Country 
they  mu  ft  relinquifh  it,  and  ranfack  remote  Re¬ 
gions  for  wherewithal  to  pleale  the  Fublick. 
With  the  Manners  and  Character  acquir’d  in 
their  refpective  Families,  the}r  not  only  pafs’d 

’  ‘  *  "  at  home, 

to  fuch 
— «  « 


thfir  Lives  laudably  and  with  Dignity 
hut  carried  with  them  their  Manners 
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foreign  Lands  as  their  Occafions  call’d  them  to 
vifit,  from  whence,  rather  proud  than  alham’d 
of  them,  they  again  return’d  them  to  their  own 
Homes.  Without  the  leaft  out-landifh  Mixture 
in  their  Chara&er,  they  liv’d  honourably,  and 
left  to  our  Nation  a  Reputation  fo  firmly  efta- 
blifh’d,  that  it  is  only  now  at  laft,  after  a  long 
Series  of  Years,  that  we  have  brought  about  its 
Deftruction.  But  likewife,  fay  our  modifli  Folks 
thofe  good  People,  for  want  of  quitting  their 
Mountains  to  come  down  and  fafhion  themfelves 
a  little,  were  wonderfully  ruliick,  unmanner¬ 
ly,  and  fimple,  and  had  but  a  very  fmall  Share  of 
the  Enjoyment  of  Life.  They  enjoy’d  Life  more 
than  we  do.  As  among  them  the  Pleafures  of 
Life  depended  not  on  foreign  Things,  but  on  the 
natural  Products  of  the  Country,  the}’-  enjoy’d 
them  with  Appetite,  and  their  Lives  glided  away 
in  Eafe  and  Felicity.  If  by  the  Unpolitenefs  and 
Rufticity  they  are  reproach’d  with,  is  meant 
their  Ufage  of  doing  and  faying  all  Things  natu¬ 
rally,  and  anfwerable  to  their  own  proper  eflen- 
tial  Character,  if  they  term  Simplicity  the  1  nca- 
pacity  of  counterfeiting  or  difguifing,  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deceive  or  impofe  on  others  by  borrowed 
Qualities,  it  is  a  frefli  Eulogy  given  them  *  and 
tnoft  certainly,  could  they  return  to  the  World, 
they  would  glory  in  what  we  make  the  Object  of 
our  Reproach,  as  they  would,  undoubtedly,  re¬ 
proach  us  with  what  we  value  ourfelves  upon. 
Could  People  but  tranfport  themfelves  from  thefe 
to  former  Times,  as  they  travel  into  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  thither  it  would  be  that  one  might,  indeed 
be  tempted  to  take  a  Ramble.  The  clew  iifh* 
pnpolith’d  Commonwealth  of  thofe  Days,  gives 
the  Idea  of  a  Fabrick  rais’d  out  of  unwrought 
Fragments  of  a  Rock,  which  has  both  Majelty 
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and  Solidity  :  That  of  this  Day,  our  Nation,  with 
all  tiie  Splendor  and  Politenefs  wherewith  it 
Arrives  to  embellifh  itfelf,  reprefents  to  the  Ima¬ 
gination  nothing  but  Paint  and  Varnilh  ;  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  the  Cuftoms,  Manners  and 
Character  of  our  Anceftors  had  more  real  De¬ 
cency  and  Decorum  in  them  than  have  the  Man¬ 
ners  and  Character  we  affect.  Every  Nation 
has  its  own  Charafter,  given  it  by  Nature, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Soil,  and  to  the 
Circumftances  of  its  Inhabitants  :  Each  Nation 
has,  aifo,  its  peculiar  Manners  and  Liages,  as 
a  neceffary  Confequence  of  its  _  Character.  No 
real  Alteration  fhould  be  made  in  either  ofthefe 
Particulars,  but  their  Owners  ought  to  content 
themfelves  with  rectifying  where  there  is  Oc- 
cafion  -,  they  Ihould  cultivate  the  Character,  and 
adapt  the  Manners  to  it.  To  go  abroad  for 
Manners  to  bring  them  home,  is  juft  toiling 
to  become  a  Foreigner  in  one’s  own  Country. 

But  the  Mifchief  Travelling  does  us  extends 
Slot  only  to  the  cauling  us  to  transform  our 
ancient  Charadter  ;  it  introduces  among  us 
Cuftoms  and  Ufages  which  are  our  Deftruction  : 
Luxurjr,  which  we  ought  to  fhun  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  whatever,  and  which  lefs  fûtes 
us  than  any  other  Nation  in  the  Univcrfe.  We 
are  fo  little  adapted  to  it,  that  it  renders  us 
ridiculous  in  the  Eyes  of  every  rational  Man, 
nay  even  in  the  Eyes  of  thole  we  call  worldly 
Men,  who  love  Luxury  when  in  its  own  pro¬ 
per  Province  :  For  what  is  to  be  feen  among 
other  Nations  is  proportion’d  to  their  Opulency, 
and  ours  is  wholly  difproportionate  to  our  Po¬ 
verty,  or,  if  you  will  have  it  fo,  to  our  Riches, 
which  inftantly  melt  away  thro’  the  Diftribu- 
tion  fo  made  of  them.  The  Folly  of  foreign 
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Nations  lies  in  confuming  in  Luxury  the  Su¬ 
perfluity  i  and  this  Folly  is  exclaim’d  againft 
by  Perfons  of  better  Sente  among  them  :  Ours 
is  in  employing  therein  the  Neceflary  :  This 
reaches  to  Extravagance  *,  and  I  am  not  pofi- 
tive,  that  we  have  among  us  many  Perfons 
who  are  mov’d  by  it,  and  who  are  fenfible 
of  it  in  its  whole  Extent.  ^Qur  Country  is  not 
cut  out  for  Luxury  :  Neither  does  the  Character 
of  its  Inhabitants,  which,  originally,  confifts 
in  Cordiality,  and  plain  down  right  Integrity, 
nor  the  Soil  itfelf,  which  requires  (Economy 
and  Labour,  and  produces  only  what  ferves 
for  the  mere  Necemties  of  Life,  afford  us  the 
leaft  Encouragement  to  quit  a  plain  fimple 
Manner  of  living  -,  Luxury  being  fo  abfolutely 
a  Foreigner  in  our  Climate,  that  not  only  it 
was  nothing  elfe  but  our  Travels  into  other 
Countries  that  fir  ft  brought  us  acquainted  with 
it,  but  likewife  every  Thing  that  conduces 
towards  it  is  convey’d  to  us  from  thence  ^  and 
that  is  what  compleats  the  Mifchief  it  does  us# 
Nay,  it  is  Luxury,  and  all  voluptuous  living, 
which  drag  along  with  them  Confufion  and  a  total 
Negledt  of  domeftick  Cares,  banith  from  Families 
all  CEconomy  and  Tranquillity,  and  fills  all  with 
Diforder.  It  is  Luxury  that  nourifhes  Pride, 
the  Forerunner  of  Ruin,  which  deprives  Men 
of  their  Eye-fight,  fets  them  above  Precautions, 
and  urges  them  to  fall  into  wrong  Meafures  5 
Pride,  which  renders  them  no  lefs  odious  than 
Luxury  does  ridiculous,  and  which  breaks  oft 
that  Union  wherein  the  Strength  and  Safety 
of  a  People  confifts.  Nor  fhould  Pride  find 
any  better  Encouragement  among  us  than  Lu¬ 
xury,  fince,  in  Comparifon  with  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  who  furround  us,  we  are  as  inconfide- 
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rable  as  we  are  poor.  But,  above  all,  Luxury 
is  prejudicial  to  us,  in  that  it  lays  us  under  the 
Neceiiity  of  acquiring  wherewithal  to  fupport 
it.  From  thence  arifes  a  Neceifity  of  entering 
into  Emploies,  and  to  obtain  them  nothing  is 
left  untried  :  This  engenders,  or  at  leaft  increa- 
fes  Fraud,  Perjury,  Extortion,  and  all  thofe  de- 
tellable  Addons,  which  brand  the  Perpetrators, 
and  the  Nations  among  whom  thefe  Things  be¬ 
come  common,  with  a  Mark  of  Infamy,  fo 
hideous  and  deform'd,  that  all  the  Pomp  and 
Luxury  in  the  World  can  never  erafe  it.  All 
the  difaftrous  Confequences  with  which  Luxury 
can  be  attended,  and  even  thofe  which  it  has 
not  any  where  elfe,  it  has  for  us  :  In  the  End 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  Diffipation  of  our 
Wealth  is  the  leaf!:  of  all  the  Evils  it  brings 
upon  us,  and  were  that  a  Remedy  to  deliver 
us  from  it  intirely,  I  know  not  whether  that 
Particular  might  not  be  look’d  upon  rather  as 
a  publick  Benefit  than  an  Evil.  If  it  was  a 
Matter  now  in  Agitation,  whether  to  introduce 
Luxury  among  us,  or  to  forbid  it,  any  Man 
of  Underftanding,  who  was  fenfible  how  little 
it  fuits  our  Conveniency,  if  he  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  by  diffuading  us  by  folid  Reafon  and  Ar¬ 
gument,  might  be  tempted  to  introduce  it,  to 
the  End  that  he  might  make  Trial,  well  fatisfied 
that  we  fhould^  d  et  eft  and  abhor  it,  when  we 
found  its  Confequences. 

But,  he  would  find  himfelf  miftaken  ^  for 
Luxury  dazzles  the  Eyes  of  Men,  and  corrupts 
them  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  that  thereby  they 
become  in  a  Manner  depriv’d  of  their  rational 
Faculties  j  at  leaft,  it  mu  ft  produce  this  Effedl 
upon  thofe  to  whom  it  is  a  Stranger,  and  who, 
as  they  have  it  only  by  Imitation,  carry  it 
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beyond  all  Bounds,  and  know  not  how  to  go¬ 
vern  themfelves  according  to  the  Means  they 
have  to  fupport  it.  This  we  are  taught  by  Ex¬ 
perience  :  He  who  plainly  fees  his  Ruin  before 
his  Eyes,  ftill  purfues  the  Path  that  leads  him 
to  it  ;  and  he  who  beholds  his  Neighbour  s  Fall 
is  fo  far  from  being  terrified,  or  deterr’d  that 
he  dreams  of  nothing  but  how  to  out-do’ him 
and  puts  himfelf  in  a  Sweat  to  follow  hint 
down  the  Precipice.  The  Mother  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren  join  with  the  Father  of  the  Family  and 
upon  this  Article,  bear  a  ftrift  Harmony  with 
him  :  Oi  if  the  Contagion  proceeds  from  them 
the  Matter  of  the  Houfe  has  net  the  Power 
to  refill:  his  Wife  and  Children,  and  at  laft  fol¬ 
lows  their  Foot-fteps  ;  but  fo  or  otherwife  they 
all  hurry  down  the  Hill,  and  ruin  themfelves 
m  Concert  with  each  other.  Luxury  and  fo¬ 
reign  Manners  find  Entrance  even  among  Men 
of  the  beft  Underftandings;  and  render  them 
like  thofe  who  have  loft  their  Senfes  :  It  is 
true,  they  do  not  ruin  themfelves  ;  but  they 
fet  Examples  of  a  Courfe  of  Life,  by  imitating 
which  others  meet  their  Ruin  ;  and  it  is  their 
Example,  in  particular,  which  feduces  them 
and  occafions  the  Mifchief  All  this  makes  more’ 
common  the  unjuft  Methods  of  amafling  Wealth 
and  of  repairing  dilhpated  Fortunes  ;  thofe  bafé 
Pradhfes  lofe  their  Infamy,  and  even  become 
fupportable  to  the  very  Perfons  who  once  held 
them  in  Deteftation.  The  Manner  of  living 
of  thefe  Times,  when  once  admitted  among 
them,  charms  their  Senfes  ;  they  become  like 
fo  many  Statues  :  They  embellith  the  Common- 
Weal  ;  their  Attitude  is  that  of  honeft  Men,  na¬ 
turally  difpos’d  to  do  their  Duty,  and  laying 
afide  this  they  actually  do  it  :  But  the  MifchhT 
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is,  they  ought  to  do  it  in  this  Particular,  they 
ought  to  difpel  the  Enchantment,  and  to  pre- 
vent  out-landifh  Modes  from  doing  us  all  the 
Prejudice  we  have  Caufe  to  apprehend,  from 
compleating  our  utter  Ruin. 

Luxury  and  Travelling,  join’d  together,  drag 
after  them  a  Courfe  of  Life  which  is  adapted 
to  them,  and  which  is  as  pernicious  as  its  Ap¬ 
pearances  are  beautiful  and  commendable  :  I 
mean,  in  particular,  the  Liberty  which  young 
People  of  both  Sexes  have  of  feeing  one  ano¬ 
ther  when  they  pleafe,  of  palling  whole  Days 
together,  and  of  devoting  the  far  beft  Portion 
of  their  Times  to  Diverfion.  Even  provided 
it  was  true,  that  other  Nations  fet  us  this  Exam¬ 
ple,  which  is  not  fo,  at  leaft  in  Regard  to  the 
Female  Sex,  lince  they  have  no  where  the  Li¬ 
berty,  while  Virgins,  of  being  alone  with  Men, 
it  would  {till  be  a  Way  of  living  very  contra¬ 
ry  to  Decency,  and  which  all  the  Precaution, 
all  the  Referve  that  might  be  imagin’d  or  hop’d 
for  could  never  juftifÿ,  nor  prevent  its  being 
attended  with  very  bad  Confequences.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Maidens,  by  daily  feeing,  and  con¬ 
verting  familiarly  with  young  Men,  part  with 
that  Shynefs,  that  Modelly,  that  becoming  Bafli- 
fulnefs,  and  the  Tafte  of  a  retir’d  Life  fo  re- 
quifite  in  their  Sex.  Marriage,  which  ihould 
put  an  End  to  that  Sort  of  Life,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  to  them  a  State  of  Happinefs  and  Satisfa¬ 
ction,  becomes,  if  they  marry  Men  of  Judg¬ 
ment  who  know  how  to  govern  their  Families, 
a  State  of  Conftraint,  of  Difcontent  -,  and  if 
they  marry  Men  of  Gaiety  and  Pleafure,  they 
continue  in  their  former  Way  of  Life,  which  is 
as  little  proper  for  married  Women  as  for  Vir¬ 
gins,  no  more  convenient  for  the  Hulband  than 
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for  the  “Wife  *  and  of  thefe  two  Evils  this  laft 
is  that  which  is  moft  to  be  fear’d,  and  which 
moft  commonly  happens.  This  Intercourfe,  this 
over-great  Familiarity,  has  ftill  another  Inconve- 
niency  ;  it  lelTens  the  Efteem  of  both  Parties  for 
each  other,  and  People  join  in  Wedlock  with 
very  indifferent  Difpofitions,  the  Foundation 
of  a  good  Marriage,  which  confifts  in  a  reci¬ 
procal  Efteem,  being  thereby  fhaken  even  before 
the  Efpoufals.  Young  Girls  thereby  learn  to 
take  a  Pleafure  in  feeing  Men  in  general  ;  and 
they  afterwards  find  it  very  difficult  to  fix 
themfelves  to  their  Hulbands,  and  to  be  intire- 
ly  attach’d  to  them.  Hulbands,  on  the  other 
Side,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led  away  by  the 
Allurements  of  Diverfity,  of  Company,  and 
break  in  upon  that  ftrict  Union  in  which  the 
Sweets  of  Matrimony  confift.  All  this  breeds 
Divifions,  Quarrels  and  a  Propenfion  to  illi- 
citous  Pleafures,  which  thofe  Divifions  ftill  aug¬ 
ment.  In  a  Word,  fome,  from  this  Source,  aban¬ 
don  themfelves  in  Earneft,  and  in  others  it 
creates  an  Infenfibility  of  the  abominable  Vile- 
nefs  of  fuch  Proceedings;  and  from  thence  it 
is  that,  at  laft,  the  Road  to  all  Corruption  is 
laid  open.  From  thence,  likewile,  proceeds  the 
indifferent  Education  of  Children,  which  makes 
the  Diftemper  utterly  incurable.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Perlons  addided  to  Pleafure,  to  the  Pafs 
that  the  Manners  of  our  prefènt  Age  would  di- 
redt  them,  even  if  they  are  not  arriv’d  to  the 
laft  Degree  of  Corruption,  but  have  rather  fome 
Inclination  to  Good,  are  incapable  of  giving 
their  Children_  a  good  Education  :  The  Exam¬ 
ple  before  their  Eyes  of  a  Life  pafs’d  in  Plea¬ 
fures  out  weighs  all  the  Inftrudtions  can  be  given 
them,  and  infallibly  corrupts  them:  The  poor 
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Children,  ftraying  away  from  their  natural  Sim-* 
plicity,  and  inuring  themfelves  to  Trifles,  Ap¬ 
pearances,  Vanity  and  Difguife,  form  an  Idea  of 
a  falfe  Merit,  which  removes  them  farther  from 
that  Merit  which  Man  ought  to  have  in  View, 
the  Order  into  which  he  ought  to  re-enter, 
than  any  other  Particular  whatever.  If  this 
Courfe  of  Life  hinders  Men  from  acquitting 
themfelves  of  domeftick  Duties,  it  is  a  no  lefs 
Obftacle  in  regard  to  the  publick  Duties  :  Thofe 
who  enter  on  Emploies  in  the  Magiftracy,  carry 
with  them  the  Corruption  which  they  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  their  Families,  and  very  far 
from  remedying  Abufes,  they  authorize,  and 
render  them  univerfal,  both  by  the  Example  they 
fet,  and  the  Reafons  they  find  to  juftify  them. 
As’ to  the  reft,  all  thefe  Niceties,  thefe.  Improve* 
ments,  and  this  Kind  of  Politenefs  which  People 
afted,  and  by  which  they  pretend  to  enhance 
the  Price  of  the  Manners  of  our  prefent  Age, 
are  diredly,  and  in  themfelves,  what  our  Nation 
ought  to  defpife.  Thefe  Things  as  little  agree 
with  the  Mafculine  Charader  which  Nature  has 
given  us,  as  Paint  and  Female  Ornaments  would 
become  a  Man.  What  an  Averfion  ought  we  not 
to  bear  them,  fince  they  caufe  us  to  degenerate, 
and  transform  us  into  Women,  in  Efted,  and 
bring  along  with  them  a  Corruption,  and  Indigo 
nities,  which  fo  intirely  difguiîe  us,  that  we  are 
no  longer  to  be  known  for  the  fame  People  ! 

But  what  Obligations  do  not  well-inclin  d  Per- 
fons  lie  under,  who,  by  the  Emploies  they  hold, 
are  become  Publick  Men  ?  Doubtlefs  they  are 
under  very  great  ones,  and  at  any  Price  foever 
they  ought  to  ftand  their  Ground  firmly  in  Op¬ 
position  to  foreign  Manners,  in  Oppofition  to 
Luxury  and  Corruption,  which  undo  us.  The 
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Truth  is,  there  is  a  Pleafiire  in  battling 
Luxury,  fince  the  only  Matter  in  Debate  is,  by 
Dint  of  good  Argument,  to  plead  the  Caufe  of 
an  eafy,  plain,  and  reafonable  Way  of  Life.  Of 
all  the  Talks  requir’d  of  an  honeft  Man,  this  isf 
the  eafieft  $  and  it  can  fcarce  be  comprehended 
how  we  meet  with  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Peo« 
pie  who  make  Choice  of  it  for  themfelves.  But 
as  for  the  Refiftance  to  be  made  againft  the- 
Corruption  which  Luxury  produces,  fomething 
more  than  an  ordinary  Refolution  is  requir’d  $ 
and  there  are  fome  Cafes,  wherein  compleatly  to 
acquit  one’s  felf  of  one’s  Duty,  one  muft  have 
a  good  Portion  of  heroick  Virtue,  and  a  Strength 
not  to  be  attain’d  in  Luxury  and  an  effeminate 
voluptuous  Life.  But  then  again,  every  Man 
who  defigns  to  execute  his  Duty  in  the  Em¬ 
ploy  he  holds  in  the  Magiftracy,  is  adually 
call'd  to  this  State  of  Heroifm  :  In  entering 
into  this  Profeffion,  he  enters  into  an  open 
War  againft  all  Vice  and  Corruption,  and  ought 
to  be  always  in  Expectation  of  Occafions  either 
to  illuftrate  him,  or  to  expofe  him  for  Negledt 
of  his  Duty,  and  for  deferting  his  Country’s 
Intereft  in  its  Neceffity,  It  is  my  Opinion, 
that  all  will  agree,  that  every  honeft  Man  ought 
much  rather  to  expofe,  nay  facrifice  himlelf 
for  the  Service  of  his  Country,  than  to  defert 
it  in  Time  of  Need.  I  would  gladly  add  one 
Reflection  upon  this  Point.  Honeft  Men  have 
generally  a  Maxim  which  limits  and  refrains 
them  from  giving  to  their  Country  all  the 
Affiftance  that  the  Exigence  of  fome  important 
Cafes  demands.  They  content  themfelves  with 
voting  for  it  with  their  whole  Might,  and  think 
not  themfelves  oblig’d  to  a  perfonal  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  thofe  Suffrages,  or  to  buftle  in  the 
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Affair  fo  vigoroufly  as  they  might  5  and  the 
Reafon  they  give  is,  that  it  feldoms  happens 
that  fo  doing  advances  the  Caufe,  and  they 
(hould  only  expofe  themfelves  to  no  Purpofe. 
Here,  'I  believe  them  to  be  miftaken  ;  I  take 
it,  that  every  Man,  who  bears  an  Office,  Ihould 
have  little  Regard  to  the  Succefs,  when  the  Caufe 
in  Queftion  tends  to  what  is  equitable  and  ne- 
ceffary  that  he  then  ought  to  do  his  Duty, 
and  execute  his  Function  to  its  utmoft  Extent  5 
and  this  Duty  is  very  plain,  and  depends  nei¬ 
ther  on  the  Refolution  of  another  to  do  his, 
nor  on  the  many  Meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fiicceed.  The  Succefs  of  every  Enterprize  is  the 
Affair  of  Providence,  which  has  a  thoufand  Ways 
to  bring  about  its  Defigns  ^  and  the  ConduCt  of 
honeft  Men  in  the  Exigences  which  offer  is  of 
greater  Importance  in  the  Eyes  of  Providence 
than  is  the  Succefs  itfelf.  If  it  permits  a  Thing 
to  depend  on  the  ConduCt  of  Mortals,  it  is 
/  merely  to  try  them,  and  to  give  them  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  their  Duty.  But  if  the  Suc¬ 
cefs  does  not  anfwer  the  honeft  Man’s  Endea¬ 
vours,  he  has,  however,  comply’d  with  his  Ob¬ 
ligation,  in  doing  what  he  was  able,  and  it  is 
not  his  Fault  that  Juftice  did  not  take  Place: 
This  is  a  Satisfaction  both  to  himfelf  and  to 

the  Publick  r  fince  the  Welfare  of  the  Pub- 
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lick  chiefly  depends  upon  honeft  Men.  Every 
Man,  in  a  publick  Station,  ought  to  do  the 
fame  for  his  Country  that  Socrates  did  for  his  $ 
at  the  Hazard  of  being  left  alone,  and  of  un¬ 
dergoing  the  Hatred  and  the  Violence  of  all 
thofe  whom  he  had  oppos’d,  he  ought  to  keep 
his  Footing  courageoufly  againft  whatever  ble- 
rniflies  its  Character,  and  to  banifh  from  it 
all  Reproach,  and  that  Impunity  which  autho¬ 
rizes 
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irlzeà  Vice,  and  cultivates  it  ;  nor  need  we  more 
than  a  fmall  Number  of  Men,  of  the  ancient 
Charadter  of  our  Nation,  to  render  it  this  im¬ 
portant  Piece  of  Service. 

Happy  Nation,  could  it  but  return  to  it- 
felf,  and  did  it  but  know  how  to  enjoy  its 
Advantages  !  Equity,  Simplicity  and  Probity 
tvere  its  Inheritance;  with  thefe  Nature  em- 
bellifh’d  it,  while  others  deck’d  themfelves 
out  with  vain  Pageantries,  and  oftentatious  Or» 
naments,  now  in  Inch  Vogue  here.  In  its  State 
of  Simplicity,  it  fent  forth  Armies  which  gave 
it  a  Superiority  over  very  powerful  Oppofers  j 
and  what  in  our  Anceftors-  was  the  Object  of 
their  Enemy’s  Contempt  prov’d  fatal  to  the 
Contemners  :  It  made  itfelf  efteem’d  by  its 
Juftice;  and  by  its  original  Character  it  rais’d 
itfelf  as  far  above  other  Nations  as,  at  prefent, 
it  finks  ^  beneath  them  by  debating  itfelf  to 
imitate  them  :  Never  had  Nation  lels  Caufe  to 
be  weary  of  its  Charadter  !  How  could  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  relinquilh  it,  to  lift  ourfelves 
among  the  Crowd  of  Imitators,  and  that  we 
fhould  prefer  to  Realities,  adapted  to  us,  Ap¬ 
pearances  which  do  not  agree  with  our  Circumi 
fiances,  and  which  drive  us  into  crooked  Paths 
ftill  lels  proper,  lefs  agreeable  ?  It  feems  as  if 
Providence,  which  governs  the  Univerfè,  was 
difpos’d,  that,  among  the  Nations  of  the  Earth, 
there  Ihould  be  one  of  a  plain  fimple  Chara¬ 
cter,  which  being  without  a  large  Share  of’ 
Wealth  as  well  as  without  Pretenlions  to  any 
extraordinary  Pomp  and  Splendor,  lay  under 
no  Temptation  of  degenerating  into  Luxury. 
A  happy  Obfcuri ty,  a  Courfe  of  Life  far  re¬ 
mote  from  all  Oftentation,  all  Effeminacy, 
ought  to  have  made  us  in  Love  with  our 
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Mountains,  and  to  have  fixtt  us  there.  In  that 
Situation  Providence  was  difpos’d  to  have  pro¬ 
tected  us,  exempt  from  the  Troubles  and  Difor- 
ders  which  agitate  the  reft  of  the  World,  and 
to  have  propos'd  us  for  a  Model  Providence 
in  us  had  a  Mind  to  recompence  the  World 
for  the  Lofs  of  Nature’s  Order,  defigning  us  as 
a  Remnant,  preferv’d  in  the  View  of  the  whole 
Earth,  a  Character  utterly  loft,  and  banilh’d 
from  wealthy  and  voluptuous  Nations.  How, 
I  fay  once  again,  how  could  we  ever  be  weary 
of  it  ?  What  have  we  feen  among  the  other 
Nations,  fo  often  unhappy,  fo  frequently  ra¬ 
vag’d  amidft  their  Pomp,  fo  often  difunited 
among  themfelves,  thro’  their  nice  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  their  oblique  Manners,  .  that  can 
have  rais’d  in  us  the  Defire  of  imitating  them  ? 
How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  have  drawn 
out  for  ourfelves  a  Plan,  which  we  can  never 
be  able  to  fill,  and  {till  far  lefs  able  to  main¬ 
tain  »,  a  Plan  which,  even  if  we  could  fill 
and  maintain  it,  would  for  ever  render  us  ri¬ 
diculous  ?  How  can  People  of  rational  Under- 
ftanding  reconcile  themfelves  to  a  little  fbo- 
liih  Pageantry,  ill  fuiting  their  Circumftan- 
ces,  and  which  ferves  only  as  a  Blemifh  up¬ 
on  their  Character  ^  a  few  gaudy  outward  Ap¬ 
pearances,  which  are  maintain’d  by  Avarice 
or  fordid  Penury  alone,  not  unlike  that  Lamp, 
which  with  the  flunking  filthy  Oyl  it  con¬ 
tains,  infeCts  the  Apartment  it  fhould  illumi¬ 
nate?  After  having  been  vanquifh’d  by  foreign 
Manners,  to  oppofe  which  depends  upon  our¬ 
felves,  and  after  having  join’d  to  thofe  Man¬ 
ners  others  ftill  more  pernicious,  which  our 
own  Corruption,  arriv’d  to  the  higheft  Degree, 
has  produc’d,  it  is  to  be  fear’d  that,  in  other 
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Refpefts,  we  may  experience  the  Fate  of  thofe 
foreign  Nations,  whofe  Spedtators  we  fo  long 
have  been,  and  in  our  Turn  become  a  Spedta- 
cle  for  them  to  gaze  at.  Some  of  our  Prede- 
ceffors,  Perfons  of  Judgment  and  Penetration 
when  they  firft  obferv’d  foreign  Cuftoms  in¬ 
troduc’d  among  us,  and  the  Luxury  and  li¬ 
centious  Lives  of  our  Youth,  evidently  forefaw 
the  Nation’s  Ruin,  and  even  prefag’d  it  from 
the  firft  Moment  :  And  the  Judicious  of  thefe 
our  Days,  beholding  all  thofe  Nuifances  brought 
to  the  higheft  Pitch  they  can  poffibly  arrive 
at,  call  to  Mind  thofe  Prefages,  and  cannot  but 
apprehend  our  Dcwnfal  to  be  near  at  Hand. 
Some  among  them  have  had  melancholy  Rea- 
fons  for  fuch  Apprehenfions.  Dear,  Sir."  I  cor¬ 
dially  embrace  you,  and  am,  &c. 
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IN  CE  my  laft  Letter  to  you,  with 
which  I  thought  to  have  finifh’d  what 
I  had  to  fay  concerning  the  French 
Nation  ^  (n)  fomething  has  happen’d 
which  gives  Room  for  another  Letter. 
The  Adventure  muft  not  be  reckon’d  among 
the  moft  memorable  Occurrences:  But  a  Tra¬ 
veller  who  fets  himfelf  to  write,  lays  hold  of 
every  Handle  he  meets  with.  The  Story  is 
this  :  We  came  from  Paris ,  to  Lyons ,  in  the 
Flying-Coach,  in  Company  with  an  Abbé,  who 
pafs’d  for  a  Wit,  and  fome  Merchants.  Mon- 
lieur  L'Abbé,  was  reading  Boileau  s  Satyrs. 
The  Merchants  liften’d  to  him  with  great  At¬ 
tention  and  Admiration.  Mr.  • — —  and  myfelf, 
whom  the  reft  of  the  Company  took  to  be  Eng- 
\ijlmen,  only  liften’d,  but  fpoke  not  a  Word. 

At  the  firft  Stage,  the  Abbé ,  not  being  able 
any  longer  to  bear  with  our  Silence,  aik’d  us 
If  we  had  ever  read  that  Poet’s  Works,  what 
we  thought  of  them,  and  if  we  had  any  Thing 
as  good  in  our  own  Country.  We  anfwer’d  that 
we  had  read  them,  and  that  with  Pleafure,  as 
one  of  the  celebrated  Works  of  our  Times  $  that 
we  found  more  Good  than  Bad  in  them  -,  but 
that  we  were,  however,  of  Opinion,  that  lome 
Jénglijh.  Poets  had  in  Point  of  Genius  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  over  him.  He  did  not  feem  to  be  any 
'Way  pleas’d  with  this  5  and  haying  for  a  Mo¬ 
ment 
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ment  or  two  turn’d  over  the  Book,  he  prefented  it 
open  to  us,  faying,  with  a  fneering  Smile  :  Ton 
are  come  from  Paris,  Gentlemen ,  here's  a  Satyr  on  that 
Town.  Will  you  he  pleas'd  to  few  us  what  yon  find 
good  or  had  in  it  ?  We  did  not  expert  a  Propofal  of 
this  Nature  $  but  having  nothing  better  on  our 
Hands,  we  accepted  of  it,  as  an  Amufement  that 
came  in  the  Way.  The  Satyr  was  criticiz’d,  and 
I  had  a  Mind  to  put  our  Criticifm  in  writing  to 
fend  it  to  you.  It  may  ferve  as  an  Amufement 
to^  you  for  half  an  Hour,  and  to  me  during  the 
leifure  Time  I  fhall  have  the  two  or  three  Days 
I  am  oblig’d  to  flay  in  this  Place.  That  alone 
would  ^not  have  been  fufficient  to  make  me 
write  it  5  but  after  having  entertain’d  you  in 
my  Letters  with  the  Character  and  Wit  of 
the  French ,  I  thought  the  Rehearfal  of  this 
Criticifm,  which  has  fome  Relation  to  thofe 
Things,  might  well  follow  them.  It  regards 
an  Author  who  is  not  only  a  Wit,  but  in  fome 
Refpedl  regulates  the  Wit  of  others,  and  I  own, 

I  would  look  upon  it  as  a  Favour,  if  I  were 
allow’d  to  carve  Wit  for  myfelf,  when  I  fhould 
happen  to  be  merrily  difpofed,  without  ano¬ 
ther’s  propofing  any  Thing  to  me  on  that  Head. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  have  Wit,  as  thefe 
Gentlemen  pretend,  they  muff  expedt  to  fee  us 
take  the  fame  Refolution  which  People  generally 
do  on  like  Occafions,  and  which  the  Philofophers 
took  formerly  with  Regard  to  Riches  ;  that  is,  to 
give  out,  that  we  defpife  what  we  want^  to  main¬ 
tain  that  they  are  pernicious,  and  efpecially  to 
cry  out  vehemently  againfl:  thofe  who  are  poffefs’d 
of  them.  Here  you  have  all  the  Satyr,  becaufe  it 
was  all  criticis’d  ^  and  becaufe  that,  in  order  to 
judge  well  of  any  Performance,  it  is  requifite  that 
the  whole  Piece  fhould  be  expos’d  to  View. 

S  4  ”  '  BOILEAU’s 
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SATIRE  VI. 

2)  E  Mr.  D***. 

£hù  frappe  V air,  bo7i  ‘Dieu  !  de  ces  lugubres  cris , 
JE  fee  donc  pour  veiller  qu'on  fe  couche  a  Taris  ? 

Voilà  de  grandes  Exclamations.  Elles  ne 
-conviennent  peut-être  pas  trop  bien  à  un  Dé¬ 
but,  qui  a  bonne  grace  d’  être  fimple.  Mais 
elles  conviennent  à  la  Satire,  &  au  fu jet  que 
le  Poète  s’eft  choifî  ^  car  à  Paris  il  7  a  peu 
.de  Nuits  où  il  n  arrive  quelque  trifle  Evéne¬ 
ment. 

Et  quel  fâcheux  D  demon,  Aîirant  les  nuits  e?itieres , 
Rajfemble  ici  les  Chats  de  joutes  les  gout  1er  es  ? 

Ce  n’eft  pas  à  cette  chute  qûe  le  Lecteur  s5  attend, 
ces  Chats,  raffemblez  par  un  Dœmon,  ne  doivent 
pas  trouver  ici  leur  place. 

Cf  ai  beau,  fauter  du  lit  plein  de  trouble  Çf  d'effroi. 
Je  penfe  qu'avec  eux  tout  l'Enfer  efi  chez  moi  5 
JC an  miaule  en  grondant  comme  un  tigre  en  furie 
L'autre  roule  fa  voix  comme  un  Enfant  qui  crie . 

5  Ces  Chats  reffemblent  aux  Chats  de  tout  Pais, 
c’eft  ce  que  leur  Defcription  nous  aprend.  Du 
refte,  ces  derniers  vers  font  bons,  8c  peignent 
bien  la  chofe. 


r» 


Ce 
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BOILEAU’ j  Sixth  Satyr 

Criticis’d. 

What  Koife  is  this?  Good  God  !  What  doleful  Cries 

Affault  my  Ears,  and  keep  unfhut  my  Eyes  ? 

What  fpiteful  Goblin  does  this  Clamour  make  ? 

Do  Men  at  ^Paris  go  to  Bed  to  wake  ? 

Thefe  are  thundering  Exclamations.  They 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  over  and  above  fuitable  for  an 
Exordium,  which  would  have  a  better  Grace  were 
it  fimple.  But  they  agree  very  tyell  with  Sa¬ 
tyr,  and  with  the  Subjeét  our  Poet  has  chofen  • 
for  at  Paris  few  Nights  pafs  without  fome  di- 
faftrous  Accident. 

The  caterwauling  Cats  in  Garret  groul, 

Worfe  than  Cur-Dogs  a-nights  in  Hamlets  houi 

It  is  not  this  Fall,  this  Cadence  that  the 
Reader  expects  ;  nor  are  thele  Cats,  (o)  ajfemblei 
by  a  Goblin ,  worthy  to  be  introduc’d  here. 

Diflurb’d  and  terrify’d,  in  vain  I  rouze  ; 

It  rattles  as  if  Hell  was  in  the  Houfe  •• 

One  grumbles  like  a  Tyger  here  5  and  there 

One  like  a  fquawling  Brat,  torments  my  Ear. 

Thefe  Cats  are  like  the  Cats  every  where 
elfe  ;  and  this  we  are  taught  by  the  Defcription 
here  given  us.  As  to  the  reft,  thefe  laft  Verfes 
are  good,  and  paint  out  the  Thing  very  well. 

This 

O)  Here,  as  Well  as  in  many  other  Places,  I  mu  ft  fend 
my  Reaaer  to  the  Original,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
Tranjlation. 
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Ce  ri  eft  pas  tout  encore.  Les  Souris  les  Ratsy 
Semblent ,  pour  rri éveiller,  s'entendre  avec  les  Chats  $ 

C’eft  encore  tout  comme  ailleurs  ;  on  ne  re- 
connoit  jufques  ici,  ni  une  grande  Ville,  ni  un 
grand  Poëte,  8c  tout  cela  tient  plus  du  Comique 
que  du  Satirique. 


Elus  importuns  pour  moi ,  durant  la  nuit  obfcure , 
(ftue  jamais,  en  plein  jour ,  ne  fut  V Abbé  de  T— 

Voila  apparemment  de  l’Efprit,  ou  une  Pen- 
fée  vive  qui  doit  relever  le  refte.  Il  faut,  en 
ce  cas  là,  qu’il  7  ait  du  miftere  la  deiïous,  quel¬ 
que  raport  caché  entre  l’importunité  que  peut 
caufer  cet  Abbé,  8c  celle  que  caufe  le  bruit  des 
Souris  8c  des  Chats.  Hors  de  là,  ce  trait  n’a  que 
de  malignité,  8c  la  malignité,  lors-qüelle  n’eft 
pas  tournée  contre  le  Mauvais,  eft  mauvaife  elle 
même,  dans  la  Satire  aufli-bien  qu’ailleurs,  8c  ce 
n’eft  jamais  ce  qui  embellit  une  Piece  dePoëfîe» 
Ces  petits  traits  à  quoi  on  ne  s’attend  point,  don¬ 
nent  plutôt  l’idée  d’un  Satire  qui  heurte  ou  qui 
rue,  que  d’un  Satire  qui  fe  jouë» 


■Lotit  confpire  à  la  fois  a  troubler  mon  repos  ,3 
.Et  je  me  plains  ici  du  moindre  de  mes  maux. 

C’eft- à-dire,  que  nous  allons  entendre  des 
chofes  plus  terribles,  que  celles  qui  lui  ont  fait 
croire  tout  ï  Enfer  chez  fai. 

Car 
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This  is  not  all  my  Curfe  $  the  Mice  and  Rats 
To  wake  me  feem  in  Confort  with  the  Cats. 

All  this  is  ftill  the  very  fame  as  in  other 
Places  5  we  have  not  hitherto  the  leaft  Idea  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  great  City,  or  a  great  Poet  :  All  we 
have  yet  met  with  favours  rather  of  Comedy 
than  Satyr, 

As  ill  I  can,  by  Night,  this  Plague  endure, 

As  e’er  l  could,  by  Day,  l'Abbé  de  Tare. 

This  carries  a  Face  of  Wit  with  it,  and  is 
feemingly  a  fprightly  Thought  which  ffiould 
heighten  and  enliven  the  reft.  In  this  Cafe, 
there  muft  of  Neceffity  lie  fome  Myftery  at 
Bottom,  fome  unaccountable  Affinity  between 
the  Difturbance  this  Abbé  might  occafion  where 
he  came,  and  that  which  the  Noife  of  the  Mice 
and  Cats  gives.  Laying  afide  that,  this  Stroke 
has  nothing  in  it  but  downright  fcurrilous  Ma¬ 
lignity,  which,  when  not  pointed  againft  what 
is  effentially  bad,  is  inexcusable,  as  well  in  Sa¬ 
tyr  as  elfewhere,  and  is  what  never  embel- 
liffies  a  Piece  of  Poefy.  Thefe  vulgar,  mean, 
unlook’d  for  Strokes,  give  us  rather  the  Idea 
of  a  ruffianly  Satyr,  that  ruffies  in  to  knock 
out  ones  Brains,  than  of  one  fporting  with  us 
for  a  little  Diverfion. 

All  Things  at  once  confpire  fo  break  my  Reft, 

And  that  which  I  lament,  difturbs  me  leaft. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  we  are  about  to  hear  of 
Things  ftill  more  terrible  than  thole  which 
made  him  fancy  that  Hell  was  in  the  Honfe. 

No 
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Car  à  feine  les  Coqs ,  commençant  leur  ramage 
Auront  de  Cris  aigus  frappe  le  voi finage, 
ffhdun  affreux  Serrurier ,  que  le  Ciel  en  couroux, 
A  fait  pour  mes  pêchez  trop  voifion  de  chez  nous  ; 
Avec  un  fer  maudit ,  qu'à  grmid  bruit  il  apprête, 
Tte  cent  coups  de  marteau  me  va  fendre  la  tête . 


Le  Genie  de  la  Satire  devoit  engager  le  Poëte 
à  nous  donner  une  defcription  des  Defordres  de 
Paris.  Car  la  Satire  doit  corriger  les  hommes  de 
leur  Corruption,  ou  comme  les  Habiles  gens  s’ex¬ 
priment  là  deffus,  c’efl:  un  (p)  Ouvrage  fait  pour  re¬ 
prendre,  pour  cenfurer  les  Vices ,  les  Pajfions  dérég¬ 
lées,  les  Sotifes,  les  Impertinences  des  Hommes  ^  ce¬ 
pendant  jufques  ici,  nous  ne  voyons  rien  qui  répon¬ 
de  a  cette  Idée.  Le  Poëte  s’attache  plutôt  à  cen¬ 
furer  les  Animaux,  ou  la  Nature  qui  leur  a  don¬ 
né  des  qualitez  incommodes,  8c  ce  qu’il  dit  la 
deffus,  peut  fe  dire  du  moindre  Village  auffi  bien 
que  de  Paris,  8c  mieux  encore.  Surtout  les  Cris 
aigus,  qu’il  apel-le  Ramage,  fe  font  plus  entendre 
à  la  Campagne  qu’à  la  Ville.  Son  chagrin  contre 
le  Serrurier  a  le  même  défaut  que  la  cenfure  des 
Animaux  :  il  retombe  fur  la  Nature  qui  a  difpofé 
les  chofes  de  maniéré  qu’il  faut  de  Serruriers^ 
des  gens  faits  comme  celui  qu’il  dépeint  ici. 


8c 

(p)  Voyez  le  Diftionaire  de  V Académie  Frarçoife  fur  le  moe 
câe  SaHre. 
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No  fooner  the  fhrill  Cock  his  Mattins  crows. 
Than  the  Smith  rifes,  and  his  Hammer  goess 
Heav’n  for  my  Sins  has  potted  him  fo  near. 
That  on  his  Anvil  every  Thump  I  hear  5 
It  tears  my  Brains,  and  every  dreadful  Sound 
Makes  in  my  Head  a  terrible  Rebound. 


The  Genius  of  Satyr  fhould  have  engag’d  our 
Poet  to  have  given  us  a  Defcription  of  the  Dis¬ 
orders  of  Paris.  For  Satyr  ought  to  corred 
Man’s  Corruption,  or  as  the  Virtuoji  eiprefs 
themfelves  thereon,  It  is  (p)  a  Work  compos'd  in 
order  to  reprehend ,  to  cenfure  the  Vices ,  the  irregu¬ 
lar  Pajjions ,  the  Follies ,  and  the  Lnpertinence  of 
MaJtkind  :  Neverthelefs,  we  hitherto  meet  with 
nothing  in  the  leaft  anfwerable  to  that  Idea. 
The  Poet  rather  dwells  upon  cenfuring  irrational 
Creatures,  or  Nature  which  has  given  them 
troublefome  Qualities,  and  what  he  fays  up¬ 
on  that  Subjed  may  be  faid  of  the  1110ft  inconii- 
derable  Hamlet,  as  well  as  of  Paris ,  and  with 
ftill  more  Reafon.  More  efpecially  the  fhrill 
Cries  [cris  aigus']  (of  the  Cocks)  which  he  calls 
(q)  Ramage  [chirping,  of  little  Birds]  are 
more  to  be  heard  in  the  Country  than  in  Town. 
His  Spleen  againft  the  poor  (r)  Smith  is  no  lefs 
faulty  than  his  cenfuring  the  irrational  Crea¬ 
tures  :  He  again  falls  foul  upon  Nature,  which 
has  fo  difpos’d  Things  that  there  is  a  NecelTtty 
for  Smiths,  People  of  the  very  Stamp  he  here 

defcribes, 

(p)  See  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  ;  on  the  Word 
Satire. 

(<7)  See  the  French  ;  the  Englifh.  Editor  uflng  a  different 
Turn. 

(r)  Serrurier;  a-  Look-Smith, 
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8c  contre  qui  il  n'y  arien  adiré»  Ce  n’eft  pas  lé 
chagrin  du  Poëte  contre  ce  qui  l’incommode,  qui 
mérite  d’être  raconté  au  Public,  mais  le  mal  qui  fe 
trouve  dans  ce  qui  le  chagrine  *  c’eft  la  ce  quifait  la 
beauté  d’une  Satire.  Mais,  fur-tout,  il  a  tort  en 
ce  que  pour  fi  peu  de  chofe,  pour  le  bruit  que  peut 
faire  un  Serrurier  dans  le  Voijinage ,  il  fait  interve¬ 
nir  le  Courroux  du  Ciel  On  auroit  déjà  pu  lui  re¬ 
procher  fur  ce  pied  là  le  début  de  cette  Piece,  où 
il  s’adreffe  au  Bon  Dieu  mal  à  propos.  Il  vau* 
droit  mieux  tourner  l’Efprit  de  Satire  contre  de 
pareilles  maniérés  de  parler,  que  de  les  autori* 
fer  en  les  emploiant  dans  un  Poème  Satirique^ 
Elles  ne  font  bien  nulle  part,  mais  dans  la  Poëfie 
encore  moins  que  dans  la  Profe,  8c  ce  n’eft  que 
faute  de  Genie  qu’un  Poëte  y  a  recours.  A  par¬ 
ler  naturellement,  cette  Satire,  ou  cette  Piece 
de  Poëfie,  car  on  ne  fait  au  jufte  ce  que  c’eft,  juf- 
ques  ici  eft  très  peu  de  chofe.  Mais  peut  être  que 
la  Poëfie,  comme  un  genre  d’écrire  particulier, 
8c  voué  principalement  à  l’Harmonie,  a  quelque 
chofe  de  privilégié,  8c  qu’au  lieu  de  reconnoitre 
le  firaple  Bon-fens  pour  Juge,  elle  afon  propre 
Tribunal  où  l’Oreille  prèfide.  En  ce  cas-là,  il  y 
auroit  de  la  témérité  à  nous  de  juger  de  cette  Pièce 
comme  nous  faifons,  8c  ce  n’eft  qu’entant  que 
nous  la  fupofons  fujette  a  Bon-fens,  que  nous 
nous  hazardons  d’en  dire  nôtre  penfée. 


/ 
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defcribes,  and  againft  whom  nothing  fhould  b<* 
^  is  not. the  Poet’s  Spleen  againft  that 
which  dilturbs  him  that  merits  being  recited  to 
the  Publick,  but  the  Mifchief  which  attends  the 
Thing  that  incommodes  him  ;  there  lies  the 
Beauty  of  a  Satyr.  But,  more  than  all  the  reft^ 
he  is  in  the  Wrong  for  fo  trifling  an  Occafion 
as  the  Nolle  a  Smith  could  make  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  bring  in  les  Courroux  du  Ciel,  [  the 
Wrath  of  Heaven.]  One  might  before  have  re¬ 
proach’d  him  for  that,  when  in  the  very  firft  Line 
of  this  1  îece,  he,  fo  v: .  ?  /  et  psopos,  addrefles  himfelf 
to  the  Good  God.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
point  the  Sting  of  Satyr  againft  fuch  Exprelfions 
than  to  authorize  them  by  making  Ufe  of  them 
in  a  Satyrick  Poem.  They  are  far  from  being 
commendable  any  where  ;  but  in  Poetry  ftill  left 
than  in  Profe  ;  and  it  is  merely  for  want  of  Ge¬ 
nius  that  a  Poet  ever  has  Recourfe  to  them  To 
fpeak  naturally,  this  Satyr,  or  this  Piece  of 
Poetry,  for  one  does  not  juftly  know  what  it  is 
thus  far  is  really  very  little  or  nothing.  But 
perhaps  Poetry,  as  a  particular  Manner  of  Wri¬ 
ting,  and  dedicated  chiefly  to  Harmony,  has  a 
peculiar  Privilege,  and  inftead  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Ample  Good  Senfe  for  its  Judge,  has  its  own 
peculiar  Tribunal,  at:  which  the  Ear  fits  Prefi- 
dent.  In  this  Gale,  it  would  be  Pemerity  in  us 
to  judge  of  this  Piece  as  we  do,  and  it  is  only 
on  Account  of  our  preiuming  it  to  be  obnoxious 
to  Good  Senfe,  that  we  venture  to  give  our  Sen¬ 
timents  of  it. 


Now 
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J'entens  déjà  par  tout  les  charettes  courir , 

'les  Matons  travailler ,  Boutiques  s'ouvrir  ; 


Ces  deux  vers  font  bons  en  ce  qu?ils  font  fini- 
pies,  &  qu’ils  donnent  une  idée  de  ce  qui  fe  paffe 
à  Paris  à  la  pointe  du  jour.  Du  refte  ils  ont  ^  le 
défaut  des  précedens  \  ce  n’eft  pas  un  Abus  quils 
attaquent  \  ce  ne  font  point  les  vers  d  une  Satire. 
Si  le  Poète  continué  ainfi,  ce  n’eft  plus  fur  le 
pied  de  Satire  qu’il  faudra  examiner  cette  Pièce, 
mais  fur  celui  d’une  Defcription  du  Bruit  8c  des 
Incommoditez  de  Paris. 


5T andis  que  dans  les  airs  mille  cloches  êmûé'$t 
U'unfunebre  Concert  font  retentir  les  nuës. 

Et  fe  mêlant  au  bruit  de  la  grêle  îf  des  vent  s  y 
Eour  honorer  les  Morts,  font  mourir  les  Vivant* 


La  defcription  du  bruit  1  TA  *  »  .  •  , 

fupofé  qu’il  foit  fi  grand  à  Paris  que  le  Poete  ait 

raifon  de  relever.  Du  refte,  Paris  neft  pas  autre* 
ment  dans  un  Pais  de  Grêle  8c  de  Vents,  8c  la 
Grêle  fur  tout  femble  être  ici  de  trop.  Mais  quand 
même  il  y  grêleroit  plus  fouvent,  le  bruit  des 
Cloches  eft  un  très  petit  inconvenient  au  prix  d’un 
grand  Orage  -,  cependant,  c  eft  ce  petit  bruit,  ce 
Concert,  comme  il  l’apelle,  qui  fait  ici  le  grand 
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Now  Carts  and  Coaches  run  along  the  Streets 
And  next  my  Ear  the  Mafon’s  Mufick  greets  *  * 
Now  Doors  unlock’d  on  rufty  Hinges  jar. 

And  opening  Shops  expofe  deceitful  Ware. 


Thefe  Yerfes  are  good,  becaufe  they  are  plain 
and  iimple,  and  give  an  Idea  of  what  paffes 
early  in  the  Morning  at  Paris.  As  to  the  reft 
they  have  the  fame  Defèéts  as  thofe  which  pre- 
cecie  them  :  It  is  not  an  Abufe  they  are  attack- 
îng  ^  thefe  aie  not  Satyricic  Lines.  If*  the  Poet 
holds  on  thus,  this  Piece  muft  not  be  examin'd 
on  the  Footing  of  a  Satyr,  but  upon  that  of  a 

Delcription  of  the  Noife  and  Incommodities  of 
Pans * 


Now  Clocks  and  Cries  a  horrid  Confort  make. 
And  fnoring  Priefts  for  hated  Duties  wake  : 
Now  in  the  neighb’ring  Tow’rs  the  crazy  Bells 
By  drunken  Sextons  ring  departing  Knells  5 
The  troubled  Air  they  with  Confufion  fill. 

To  compliment  the  Dead,  the  Living  kill  - 
While  Storms  of  Hail  upon  the  Windows  beat* 
And  various  Difcords  in  one  Chaos  meet. 


The  Delcription  of  the  Noife  of  the  Bells  k 
good,  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo  very  exceffive  at 
Pans  that  the  Poet  has  Caufe  to  make  fuch  a 
Bull  e  about  it.  As  to  the  reft,  Paris  does  not 
ftand  in  a  Country  of  Hail  and  Winds }  and  the! 
Hail,  more  .especially,  feems  to  be  fiiperfluous. 
But  even  >f  it  hail’d  there  oftener,  the  Jangling 
of  Bells  is  a  very  fmall  Inconveniency  compar’d 
witii  a  gieat  utorm  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  this  hor- 

T 
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mal,  &  que  dès  là  il  netoft  point  néceiïaire  de 
faire  accompagner  de  la  Grêle  &  des  Vents.  La 
vérité  eft  qu’il  faloit  une  rime  à  Vivant,  où  le 
Poète  en  vouloit  venir  -,  les  Vents  font  bons  à  cela, 
&  voilà  l’origine  de  cette  Tempête.  Elle  devoit 
renforcer  le  bruit  des  Cloches  pour  lui  aider  à  pro¬ 
duire  une  Pointe  d’efprit,  s’il  eft  vrai,  du  moins, 
qu’il  y  ait  de  l’Efprit  à  étendre  ce  bruit  jufques 
à  faire  mourir  les  gens. 


Encore  je  béninois  la  bonté  fouverdine , 

Si  le  Ciel  a  ces  maux  a  voit  borne  ma  peine. 

La  Bonte  Jouveraine  8c  le  Ceil,  font  ici  prècile- 
ment  la  même  chofe,  ainfi  l’an  eft  de  trop  j  ou 
plutôt  ils  font  de  trop  tous  deux  le  ftijet  eft  trop 
petit  pour  remonter  jufques  là,  8c  il  ne  faudroit 
jamais  fe  fervir  de  pareilles  expreifions  que  férieu- 
fement  &  avec  dignité.  Le  Poète  donne  fouvent 
lieu  dans  cette  Piece  à  lui  faire  ce  reproche  ;  ceia 
ne  lui  fait  pas  honneur. 


Mais  fi  feulen  mon  Ut  je  psfie  avec  rdifon , 

Ceft  encor  pis  vingt  fois  en  quittant  la  maifou. 

Ces  deux  vers  font  très  peu  de  chofe  ^  le  premier ÿ 
fur  tout,  ne  dit  rien3  8c  les  Expreüions,  fi  notre 
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rid  Noife ,  this  Confort ,  as  he  terms  it,  that  herd 
does  fo  much  Mifchief,  for  which  Reafon  there 
was  no  Occafion  to  accompany  it  with  Hail  and 
Winds.  "I  he  whole  Truth  is,  a  Rhime  was 
wanting  to  (s)  vivants,  [the  Living]  to  which 
Word  the  Poet  wanted  to  freer  his  Courfe  ;  les 
Vents  [the  Winds]  hit  it  exa&ly,  and  there’s 
the  Origin  of  this  Tempeft.  It  fliould  have 
heighten’d  the  Tintamarre  of  the  Bells,  to  have 
afilfted  the  Poet  in  the  Production  of  a  Turn  of 
Wit^  if  it  is  true  that  there  lies  any  Wit  in  ex* 
tending  this  Noife  fo  far  as  to  mate  it  kill  Folks» 

(t)  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  Plagues  to  cotne^ 

Twere  well  if  I  had  known  the  word  at  home. 

The  Supreme  Clemency,  and  Heaven,  [intro^ 
duced  in  the  Original]  mean,  in  this  Place^ 
precifely  one  and  the  fame  Thing,  fo  that  one 
of  them  is  certainly  fuperfluous  5  or  rather  they 
are  both  fo  :  The  SubjeCt  is  too  mean  for  fuel! 
high  Flights  -,  nor  ought  Expreffions  of  that  Na¬ 
ture  to  be  ever  us’d  but  in  very  fublime  and  fe^ 
rious  Matters.  The  Poet,  in  this  Performance, 
gives  frequent  Room  for  this  Reproach  3  nor  is 
his  fo  doing  much  to  his  Credit. 

A-Bed  if  I  could  not  forbear  to  curfe,- 

How  fhould  I  in  the  Street?  Por  there  5twas  worth,; 


(n)  Thefe  two  Verfes  have  very  little  in  them  §■ 
the  firft,  in  particular  fays  nothing  at  all,  and 

T  2  îh@' 


CO  See  the  French. 

0)  This  Diflick,  dippers  much  from  the  French.  Vick 
(u)  Neither 
well  he  render 
French, 


this,  nor  Jeveral  oj  the  enfmng  Paragraphs,  can  _ 
'd  intelligible  to  thofs  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
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critique  doit  s’étendre  jufques  la,  n’en  valent  pas 
mieux  que  le  Sens.  Pejter  eu  eft  une  qui  n’eft 
rien  moins  que  noble.  Pefter  avec  raifon ,  eft 
plus  mauvais  encore  *,  c’eft  la  Rime  qui  fait  em- 
ploier  au  Poète  ces  termes,  8c  c’eft  fur  les  mots 
qui  font  la  Rime,  que  la  critique  tomberait  allez 
fonvent,  fi  on  vouloit  y  faire  attention,  8c  lui  re¬ 
lever  de  petites  chofes.  Mais  au  lieu  de  critiquer 
fa  Pièce  par  là,  par  ce  qu’il  peut  y  avoir  de  defa- 
gréable  feulement,  comme  on  peut  lui  reprocher 
d’avoir  fait  la  Satire  de  Paris,  on  voudroit  ne  lui 
relever  que  les  défauts  qui  regardent  1’  Eflential, 
iî  du  moins  il  y  a  de  Y  Effentiel  dans  fa  Piece. 


En  quelque  endroit  que  j'aille  il  faut  fendre  la  prejje 
: D  ’ un  Peuple  d'importuns  qui  fourmillent  fans  ceffe . 


i 

Ce  dernier  vers  eft  fi  méchant  8c  fi  parfaite¬ 
ment  inutile,  que  fi  cette  Satire  en  general,  ou 
du  moins  ce  que  nous  en  avons  vu  jufques  ici,  8c 
la  Rime  en  particulier  ne  le  reclamoient,  on  le 
croiroit  fupofé.  C  eft  une  explication^  mot  de 
Prejfe,  qui  s’explique  affez  de  foi-même.  Que 
fignine  Peuple  dJ Importuns  ?  Peuple  dit  tout  :  Irn- 
portum  fc  dit  plutôt  d’une  perfonne  à  une  autre, 
ou  du  moins  il  ne  défigne  que  ceux  qui  ont  tort, 
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the  Expreffion,  if  we  may  carry  our  Criticifm 
to  fuch  a  Length,  is  not  a  Jot  better  than  the 
Senfe.  Pester  [as  in  the  Original,  fignifying 
to  rally  or  florin ]  is  an  Expreiiion  very  fàr  from 
having  any  thing  of  noble  in  it  5  and  Pester 
avec  raifon  [to  florin  or  curfe  with  reafon ]  is  ftill 
worfe  :  It  is  for  the  Rhime  fake  that  our  Poet 
makes  Ufe  of  thefe  Terms,  and  it  is  upon  the 
Words  which  make  the  Rhime,  that  one’s  Criti- 
cifms  might  fall  often  enough,  were  one  difpos’d 
to  be  over  exact,  and  take  him  up  for  Trifles. 
But  inftead  of  criticiflng  this  Piece  of  his  up¬ 
on  that  Article,  where  one  might  meet  with 
Rhimes  which  carry  with  them  only  a  difagree- 
able Sound,  as  he  may  be  reproach’d  within  this 
his  Satyr  upon  Paris,  we  only  would  remark  up¬ 
on  the  Faults  which  regard  the  Effential,  if  there 
be  any  Effential  in  the  Piece. 

I  prefs’d,  where  e’er  I  went,  from  Throng  to  Throng, 
Joflled  and  thov’d,  and  fometimes  heav’d  along  $ 

The  Crowd,  inceffantly,  came  on  in  Swarms, 

I  fcarce  had  Ufe  of  Feet,  and  none  of  Arms. 

This  laft  Yerfe  [in  the  French ]  is  fo  very  bad, 
and  fo  intirely  ufelefs,  that  if  this  Satyr  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  at  leafl:  the  Part  we  have  already  perus’d, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Rhime,  did  not  lay 
Claim  to  it,  one  would  believe  it  to  be  fuppofi- 
titious.  It  is  an  Explication  of  the  Word  Pre/fle, 
which  alone  fufficiently  explains  itfelf.  And 
what  does  (x)  Peuple  £  Importuns  fignify  ?  Peuple 
by  itfelf  fays  all.  Importun  is  rather  faid  of  one 

T  3  Perfbn 

(  v)  The  Salt  of  this  whole  Paragraph  mufl,  unavoidably }  be 
intirely  lojl  to  all  thofe  who  have  not  fome  Scraps  of  French  to  help 
tlcm  out. 
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en  incommodant  quel  qu  un.  En  quoi  tous  ces  gens 
là  ont-ils  tort  à  l’égard  du  Poëte  ?  Il  femble  qu’il 
veuille  dire,  qu’ils  Portent  dans  la  rue  pour  le  voir 
palier.  Et  fans  cejfe  h  qu’ajoute  t-dl  ici  à. fourmiller, 
il  ce  n’eft  la  Rime  ?  Tantôt  nous  avons  trouvé  que, 
pifques  là,  les  vers  de  cette  Satire  ètoient  peu  de 
choie.  Ceux  que  nous  avons  vas  depuis  ne  valent 
pas  mieux,  &  il  eft  certain  que,  jufques  ici,  cette 
Pièce  ne  méritoit  pas  même  d’etre  critiquée,  fi 
elle  n’étoit  faite  par  un  Poëte  qui  a  de  la  Reputa* 
jion,  &  qui  en  a  fait  de  meilleures. 


L'un  nie  heurte  d'un  ah ,  dont  je  fuis  tout  j  roi  fl. 
Je  vois  d'un  autre  coup  men  chapeau  renverfé. 
La  d'un  Enterrement  la  funebre  ordonnance. 


D'un  p  as  lugubre  £5-  lent  vers  VEglife  s  avance: 
Et  plus  loin  des  Laquais ,  l'un  Vautre  s' agaçant 
Font  aboyer  les  chiens ,  1$  jurer  les  paffans . 

Des  Faveurs  en  ce  heu  me  bouchent  le  pajfage. 
La  je  trouve  une  croix  defunefte  présage  : 

Et  des  Couvreurs,  grimpez  au  toit  d  une  maifon * 
En  font  pleuvoir  fardoife  c5  la  tuile  a  foifn. 


On  ne  cait  que  dire  des  ces  vers  *,  il  ne  font  ni 
affez  bons  pour  être  louez,  quel  que  purgez  a  E- 
fprit  qu’ils  foient,  ni  allez  médians  pour  etre 
blâmez  :  ils  peignent  paffablement  bien  des  chor 
lès  qui  ne  v^loient  peut-être  pas  la  peine  d  etre 
peintes. 


La  fur  une  char  et  te  une  poutre  branlante 
%rient  menaçant  de  lion  la  foule  qu'elle  augmente. 
Six  Chevaux ,  attelez  a  ce  fardeau  pefant , 

Ç)nt  pejus  0  i'émuvoitfur  le  pavé  ghffant . 


D'un 
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Perfon  to  another,  or,  at  leaft,  it  only  means 
fuch  Perfons  as  are  in  the  Wrong,  in  being  trou- 
blefome  to  others.  In  what  are  all  thele  People 
in  the  Wrong,  as  the  Poet  pleafes  to  intimate  ?  He 
feems  to  hint,  that  they  have  all  left  their  Homes 
purpofely  to  Rare  at  him.  Then,  this  fans  cejfe 5 
what  has  it  to  do  here,  tack’d  to  fourmilier ,  but 
only  for  Rhime-fake  ?  A  good  while  ago  we  found, 
that  the  Couplets  of  this  Satyr  had  very  little  in 
them  :  Thofe  we  have  met  with  fince  are  not  a 
Whit  better*  and  it  is  very  certain,  that,  hither¬ 
to,  this  Poem  would  not  be  even  worth  Criticifm, 
were  it  not  the  Performance  of  a  Poet  in  Reputa¬ 
tion,  and  who  has  wrote  better. 

Torn  are  my  Ruffles,  rumpled  my  Cravat, 

And  rudely  from  my  Plead  they  tof's  my  Hat. 

Here,  to’ards  the  Church,  a  pompous  Funeral  Show 
Advances,  with  a  folemn  March,  and  flow  : 

There  Lac  kies  fall  together  by  the  Ears, 

And  there  fet  Dogs  upon  the  Paflengers  : 

Here  Paviers  flopping  me,  Pm  at  a  Lofs  5 
And  there  I  meet  an  ill-prefaging  Crofs  : 

Here  Tilers  are  at  Work,  and  down  they  pour 
Of  Dirt,  of  Brick,  and  Tile  a  dangerous  Show  r  : 

One  knows  not  what  to  fay  of  thefe  Verfes  : 
They  are  neither  good  enough  to  be  commended, 
clean  and  fmooth  as  they  are,  nor  bad  enough  to 
be  cry’d  down  :  They  tolerably  well  defcribe 
Things  which,  perhaps,  deferve  not  a  De- 
fcription. 

There  on  a  Cart,  with  an  extended  Team, 

Is  drawn  along  a  huge,  unweildy  Beam  5 

The  Cart  the  trembling  Street  and  Houfes  fliakes, 

O  y 

And  threatens  from  a  far  the  Crowd  it  makes  : 

T  4  Againft 
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ED' un  Car  r  off e  en  p  affiant  il  accroche  une  rouè\ 

JEt  du  choc  le  renverse  en  un  grand  tas  de  boue  : 

Quand  un  autre  a  l'infiant,  s'efforçant  de paffier, 

ED  ans  le  même  embarras  fe  vient  embarrafjer. 

Tout  eltbon,  à  n’envifager  ce  Poëme  que  com- 
Die  la  defcription  des  Incommoditez  d’une  grande 
Tille.  Sur  ce  pied  la  on  reconnoit  Paris  à  cette 
Peinture,  &  elle  vaut  encore  fon  prix  par  la  beauté 
$es  vers. 


Vingt  Caroffies  bien- tôt  arrivent  a  la  file , 

T  font  en  moins  de  rien  fuivis  de  plus  de  mille  : 

Les  Car  off  es,  même  hors  des  cas  finguliers,  tels 
que  celui  que  le  Poëte  dépeint,  font  pour  les  Pa£> 
fans  une  des  Incommoditez  de  Paris.  Il  femble 
qu’un  Poëte  Satirique  auroit  bonne  grace  de  fe  jet- 
1er  ici  fur  le  Faite  de  cette  grande  Ville,  fur  ce 
qu’il  a  d’incommode  auifi  bien  que  de  blâmable 
Railleurs. 


JEt  peur  fur  croit  de  maux ,  un  Sert  malencontreux 
Conduit  en  cet  endroit  un  grand  troupeau  de  Bœufs* 
Chacun  pretend paffer  :  l'un  mugit ,  l'autre  jure* 


En  prenant  en  main  une  des  Satires  du  cèle* 
bre  Poëte  des  François,  nous  nous  attendions  à 
critiquer  des  Pen  fées,  des  Cenfures  trop  ou  trop 
peu  feveres  $  mais  elle  ne  nous  prçfènte  que  des 
fxprefupus.  Ce  font  donc  les  Exprelîions,  au  cas 

qu’elles 
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Againft  a  Coach  it  runs,  and  breaks  a  Spoke, 

And  overturns  it  with  a  furious  Shock  5 
ït  lays  it  in  the  Dirt  :  Another  came, 

And  forcing  to  get  by,  it  fares  the  fame. 

All  this  is  good,  were  this  Poem  to  be  con- 
fider’d  only  as  a  Defcription  of  the  Incommo¬ 
dities  of  a  great  City.  Taken  on  that  Foot¬ 
ing,  this  Pidture  gives  one  fome  Idea  of  Paris  $ 
nor  are  the  Couplets  themfelves  without  their 
Merit. 

Thcfe  Coaches  foon  are  follow’d  by  a  Score, 
Thofe,  in  an  Inftant,  by  a  hundred  more  : 

The  Coaches  at  Paris,  even  laying  afide  lin¬ 
gular  Cafes,  like  this  our  Poet  has  been  paint¬ 
ing,  are  for  Pafiengers  one  of  the  Inconvenien¬ 
ces  of  that  City.  Here  it  might  feem,  that 
a  Satyrick  Poem  might,  with  a  very  good  Grace, 
fall  upon  the  Luxury  of  that  great  City,  up¬ 
on  what  is  not  only  incommodious,  but  like- 
wife  blame-worthy  in  other  Refpeâs. 

And,  as  ill  Luck  wou’d  have  it,  in  the  Nick, 
The  Stop  fo  lengthen’d,  and  the  Crowd  fo  thick, 

A  Drove  of  Oxen  in  the  Street  appears  5 
Each  thrives  to  pafs  5  one  lows,  another  fwears  : 

I11  taking  in  Hand  a  Satyr  of  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  Poets  of  France ,  we  expedted 
to  have  criticis’d  upon  the  Thoughts,  the  too 
fevere  or  too  favourable  Cenfures  5  but  it  only 
prefents  Expreffions.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the 

Expreffions* 
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qu’elles  manquent  de  juftefle,  qu’il  nous  relie  à 
critiquer  ;  c’eft  à  dire,  qu’il  faudra  nous  réfoudre 
à  faire  fur  une  Piece  qui  n’eft  guere  bonne,  une 
Critique  de  peu  de  valeur.  Sur  ce  pied  là  nous 
dirons,  que  de  peu  de  la  maniéré  dont  ceci  ell  ex¬ 
primé  il  femble  qu’à  Paris  ce  foient  les  Bœufs 
qu’on  entende,  les  uns  mugir  &  les  autres  jurer.  Ou , 
fi  cela  eft  dit  des  Hommes,  que  le  mot  de  chacun 
doit  défigner,  l’inconvenient  de  les  faire  mugir  ne 
fera  pas  moins  grand  que  celui  défaire  jurer  les 
Bœufs.  ^Eft-ce  donc  là  ce  Poète  iî  exaét,  fi  fcru- 
puleux  dans  le  Langage,  que  Jon  Efprit  tremblant 
fur  le  choix  de  fes  Mots,  n’en  dira  jamais  un,  s’il 
ne  tombe  à  propos  ? 


2)es  Mulets  en  fonnant  augmentent  le  murmure , 

Le  bruit  de  quelques  clochettes  doit  être  comp¬ 
té  pour  peu  de  chofe  parmi  ce  Tumulte,  qui,  en 
faveur  de  ces  clochettes,  8c  afin  quon  les  entende, 
devient  un  murmure .  Ici  encore,  comme  au  vers 
précèdent,  la  critique  tombe  fur  le  Mot  qui  fait 
la  Rime, 


Et  bien  tot  cent  Chevaux  dans  U  foule  appeliez , 
Z)e  rembarras  qui  croit  ferment  les  défilez. 


A  Paris  comme  ailleurs,  les  Chevaux  fe  trou» 
vent  engagez  dans  la  foule  par  rencontre,  8c  fans 
que  perfonne  les  y  demande,  C’eft  le  Poëte  qui 

les 
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Expre liions,  in  Cafe  they  want  Juftnefs,  that 
we  are  to  criticife*  which  is  to  fay,  that  we 
muft  refolve  with  ourfelves  to  make,  upon  a 
Piece  of  very  little  Value,  a  Criticifm  worth 
very  little.  Upon  this  Footing,  we  fhall  fa y, 
that  after  the  Manner  thefe  laft  Lines  are 
exprefs’d,  it  feems,  that  at  Paris  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  Oxen,  that  one  lows .  and  ano¬ 
ther  /wears.  Or,  in  Cafe  that  is  faid  of  the 
Men,  which  the  Word  each  ought  to  imply, 
the  Inconveniency  of  making  them  low  would 
be  nothing  lefs  than  that  of  making  the  Oxen 
/wear.  Is  this,  then,  that  Poet  fo  exad,  fo  fcru- 
pulous  in  Point  of  Didion,  that,  his  Mind  trem¬ 
bling  upon  the  Choice  0/  his  Words ,  would  never 
utter  one ,  but  what  /ell  pat  to  the  Purpo/e  ! 

The  Noife  of  Mules  the  horrid  Din  increafe  ; 

The  Noife  of  a  few  little  Bells  [carried  by 
Mules]  might  be  reckon’d  a  trifling  Matter  a- 
midfl:  all  this  Tumult,  which,  in  Favour  to 
thefe  Mules  Bells,  and  to  make  them  to  be 
heard,  dwindles  into  a  (y)  Murmur.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  Verfe, 
the  Criticifm  falls  upon  the  Word  that  makes 
the  Rhirne, 

And  lirait  a  hundred  Horfe  augment  the  Prefs  5 

The  Dell  lees  of  the  Confaiion  clofe, 

Surround  the  Crowd,  and  more  contus’d  it  grows  : 

At  Paris ,  as  in  other  Places,  Horfes  fome- 
times  happen  to  be  mix’d  among  a  Cr  wd  of 
People,  by  mere  Accident,  without  being  ( %) 

call’d 


(y)  See  the  French. 
(^)  See  the  French* 
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les  apelle  pour  rimer  à  de  filez.  Il  bronche  trop 
fou  vent  au  bout  du  vers  ^  &  c’eft  là  une  remarque 
fâcheufe  pour  un  Ouvrage  de  Poëfïe,  qui  doit  ti¬ 
rer  en  partie  fa  Beauté,  d’une  Rime  naturelle,  & 
qui  ne  foit  nullement  affrétée.  Mais  peut-être 
que  dans  ces  vers  encore,  il  7  a  du  miftere  qui 
nous  pafle,  &  que  les  Chevaux  appeliez ,  aufli-bien 
que  les  Bœufs  qui  jurent ,  font  de  ces  endroits  ou 
le  Poète  aux  Saumaifes  futurs  prépare  des  tortures » 


J Et  par  tout  des  cPaJfans  enchaînant  les  brigades 
Au  milieu  de  la  paix  font  voir  les  barricades . 
On  n  entend  que  des  cris  pouffez  confinement . 
dDieu  pour  s'y  faire  omr ,  tonneroit  vainement . 


On  entend  les  Clochettes  des  Mulets  à  un  point 
qu’elles  augmentent  même  le  bruit,  ou  du  moins, 
on  entend  les  cris  des  hommes,  &  Dieu  en  ton¬ 
nant,  ne  viendroit  pas  à  bout  defe  faire  entendre  ? 
Voilà  aparement  de  l’Efprit  :  l’envie  d’en  faire 
voir,  ou  de  s’éloigner  du  Simple,  fait  dire  quelque¬ 
fois  de  grandes  niaifèries  :  &  s’il  faut,  à  l’exem¬ 
ple  du  Poète,  apeller  chaque  chofe  par  fon  nom, 
8c  n’avoir  d’égardà  la  Reputation  d’un  fameux  Au¬ 
teur,  nous  dirons  que  la  liberté  qu’011  fe  donne  de 
parler  de  la  Divinité  mal  à  propos  &  fans  refpeét, 
conduit  infeniiblement  à  dire  de  grandes  fotifes. 
Celle-ci  en  efl:  une  qui  fent  plus  le  Corps  de-garde 

que 
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call'd  thither  by  any  Body.  It  is  the  Poet  calls 
them,  to  make  out  a  Rhime  to  Defilez.  He 
Rumbles  too  often  at  the  End  of  the  Verfe  $ 
and  that  is  a  very  unlucky  Omen  in  a  Piece 
of  Poetry,  whofe  Beauty  ought  to  confift  in 
an  eafy  natural  Rhime,  nothing  ftiff  or  affe&ed. 
But,  perhaps,  in  thefe  Verfes,  as  well  as  in  fe- 
veral  others,  there  lies  a  Myftery  which  fur-» 
palfes  our  Comprehenfion  \  and  it  may  be,  that 
thefe  Horfes  call'd  in ,  as  well  as  the  /wearing 
Oxen ,  are  of  thofe  particular  Paffages  where  the 
Poet  aux  faumaifes  futurs  prepare  des  tortures . 

Chain  in  the  Paffengers  by  firm  Brigades, 

And  fhew  in  midh  of  Peace  the  Barricades  * 

Nothing  but  one  continual  Cry  was  heard, 

Heav’n  thunder’d,  but  his  Thunders  were  not  fear’d  - 

? 

And  none  his  Voice  (to  Dæmons  dreadful)  mind, 
Before  no  Paffage,  no  Retreat  behind,  v, 

Still  crowding,  as  they  crowd  they  falter  bind.  S 


The  Mules  Bells  are  heard,  and  that  to  fuch 
a  Point  as,  it  feems,  they  even  increas’d  the 
Din,  or,  at  leaft,  the  Voices  of  Men  bawling 
out  were  diftindtly  heard }  but  Heavens  (a  )  Thun¬ 
der  could  not,  by  any  Means,  make  itfelf  au¬ 
dible.  Here’s  clean  Wit  for  you  !  The  Am¬ 
bition  of  making  People  think  one  has  Wit, 
or  to  avoid  being  thought  fimple,  fometimes 
induces  one  to  make  Ufe  of  very  filly  Ex- 
prelfions  ^  and  if,  after  our  Poet’s  Example,  we 
muft  call  every  Thing  by  its  right  Name,  and 
have  no  Regard  to  the  Reputation  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  Author,  we  would  fay,  that  the  Liberty 


(u)  Here  the  Englifa  differs  very  much.  Vide, 
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que  le  Parnaffe,  8c  je  doute  qu’il  s’en  trouve  de 
plus  grandes  dans  les  Ouvrages  des  Ecrivains^ 
qu’il  apelle  fi  fouvent  des  Sots, 


Moi  donc  y  qui  dois,  fouvent  en  Certain  lieu  me  rendre i 
Le  jour  déjà  b  ai jf mit  y  £5?  qui  fuis  las  d'attendre > 

Ne  fachant  plus  tantôt  à  quel  Saint  me  vouer  y 
Je  me  mets  au  hazard  de  me  faire  rouer* 


Puisque  le  Poëte  parle  de  Dieu  cavalièrement 
8c  fans  refped,  il  ne  faut  pas  attendre  de  lui  qüi’l 
refpe&e  les  Saints ,  ainfi  il  ne  faut  pas  lui  relever 
cette  maniéré  de  parler  proverbiale  8c  baffe,  du 
moins  par  Tabus  qu’il  en  fait  Au  refte,  onferoit 
tenté  de  dire,  qu’il  ne  fait  plus  à  quel  Saint  fe  vouer* 
pour  continuer  fon  chemin  $  car  il  n’y  a  nul  ra^ 
port  entre  le  premier  8c  le  fécond  de  ces  quatre 
vers,  entre  la  néceffîté  de  fe  rendre  fouveiit  en  cer¬ 
tain  lieu,  &  le  jour  qui  baiffe  déjà.  Ce  qui  fuis 
las  d'attendre  eft  encore  quelque  chofe  de  bien  froid 
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Folks  give  themfelves  of  talking  mal  a  pronos 
and  difrefpeâly  of  the  Deity,  infenfibly  leads 
them  to  utter  very  great  Abfurdities.  This  we 
are  now  about,  is  one  that  favours  more  of  the 
Guard-Room  than  of  Parnajpus  ^  and  I  am  in 
Doubt,  whether  our  Poet  ever  met  with  any 
Thing  worfe,  in  the  Works  of  thofe  Writers 
whom  he  fo  often  calls  Blockheads. 

But  I,  who  had  an  Affignation  made, 

Was  with  mod:  Pain,  and  mod  Impatience  flay’d  3 
As  well  affraid  that  I  might  come  too  late, 

As  weary  in  fo  curd  a  Place  to  wait  3 
Not  knowing  to  what  Saint  my  Vows  to  pay, 

I  ventur’d  every  thing  to  make  my  Way  5 
I  ran  in  Danger  of  the  Wheel  to  fcape, 

Since  the  Poet  talks  of  God  en  Cavalier ,  and  with¬ 
out  Refpedt,  it  muft  not  be  expected  from  him, 
that  he  fhould  fliew  much  Reverence  to  the 
Saints  3  fo  he  is  not  to  be  reprimanded  for  that 
low  and  proverbial  Manner  of  {peaking,  other- 
wife  than  for  the  Abufe  he  makes  of  it.  As 
to  the  reft,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think, 
that  he  knows  not  to  what  Saint  to  pay  his  Yows7 
in  order  to  continue  his  Way  :  For  there  is  not 
the  leaft  Connexion  between  the  firft  and  the 
fécond  of  thefe  four  Verfes  [in  the  French.  Vide.] 
between  (b)  the  Neceffity  he  lies  under  of  ren¬ 
dering  himfelf  often  in  a  certain  Place,  and  the 
Sun  which  is  already  going  down .  Then  this 
qui  fuis  las  d'attendre  [who  am  weary  of  wait¬ 
ing)  of  his,  has  fomething  in  it  extremely  cold, 
after  all  that  Tumult  he  had  been  defcribing* 

and 

(b)  This  in  Englifh  cannot  be  vender  à  intelligible^  the  Terms 
Uing  merely  French, 
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à  la  fuite  du  Tumulte  qu’il  a  dépeint,  8c  le  hazard 
où  il  fe  met  de  fe  faire  roüer ,  doit  avoir  auffi  une 
caufe  plus  forte  que  cet  Ennui, 

Je  faute  vingt  ruijfeaux ,  fefquive ,  je  me  pouffe: 
Guenaud  fur  fin  cheval  en  paffant  m'éclaboujje . 


Comme  ce  Poete,  d’un  côté,  néglige  de  blam^ 
er  ce  qu’il  7  auroit  à  blâmer  à  Paris,  &  de  don^ 
ner  de  la  dignité  à  fon  Poëme,  de  l’autre  il  va 
chercher  de  petites  circonftances  qui  ne  valojent 
pas  la  peine  d’etre  relevées,  8c  nomme  les  gens 
par  leur  nom,  ce  qui  a  toujours  quelque  chofe  d’o¬ 
dieux.  A  la  vérité  il  11e  fait  pas  grand  mal  à  Gue - 
naud,  en  difant  qu’il  en  eft  éclabonffé  5  mais  cela 
n’empêche  pas  quil  n’ait  tort  de  le  nommer, 
pour  lui  donner  mal  à  propos  une  efpece  de 
ridicule.  On  pourroit  dire,  quec’efî:  le  Poète  qui, 
en  chemin  faifant,  fe  plait  à  mettre  le  pied  dans 
la  bouë,  &  à  éclaboufler  les  Paffansô 


Et  nofant plus  paroitre  en  Pétât  ou,  je  fuis. 

Sans  finger  ou  je  vais,  me  fauve  ou  je  puis. 

Deux  vers  lîmples,  qui  viennent  bien  à  la  fuite 
des  précedens,  8c  qui  font  bons  par  là. 


Tandis 
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and  the  Danger  of  the  Wheel  he  runs,  ought , 
litewife,  to  have  had  a  ftronger  Reafon  than 
this  Inconveniency. 


And  twenty  Kennels  was  oblig’d  to  leap* 

I  fqueez’d  and  fhov’d,  but  ftill  ’twas  worfe  and  worfea 
for  now  I  met  with  Guenaud  and  his  Horfe^ 
The  Water  on  my  Face,  and  Cloaths  was  dafh’d, 
And  I,  with  Dirt,  from  Top  to  Toe  was  fplafh’d  % 

As  this  Poet,  on  one  Side,  negle&s  finding 
Fault  with  what  is  really  to  be  found  Fault 
with  at  Paris ,  and  giving  Dignity  to  his  Poem* 
on  the  other  Side,  he  rummages  for  little  tri¬ 
fling  Circumftances  not  worth  the  Pains  of  ta¬ 
lcing  Notice  of,  and  names  People  by  their 
Names,  which  has  always  fomething  in  it  very 
odious.  The  Truth  is,  he  does  not  any  great 
Injury  to  Guenaud ,  in  faying  he  was  fplaflSd 
by  him  »,  but  that  is  no  Argument  of  his  not 
being  to  blame  for  naming  him,  and  wrongfully 
making  him,  in  fome  Meafure,  ridiculous.  One 
would  be  inclin’d  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  Poet 
himfelf,  who,  as  he  went  along,  took  Delight 
in  thrufting  his  Foot  into  the  Mire,  and  fplafh- 
ing  the  Paffengers. 

Nor  daring  in  that  Pickle  to  appear, 

I  labour’d  to  get  out,  and  car’d  not  where  $ 

Two  plain  Verfes,  which  come  futably  enough 
at  the  Hells  of  thofe  that  precede  them,  and 
on  that  Score  are  not  altogether  defpicable. 


U 


While 
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tandis  que  dam  un  coin  en  grondant  je  nfejfuic , 
Souvent  pour  m'achever  il fur vient  me  Pluie , 
On  diroit  que  le  Ciel  qui  fe  fond  tout  en  eau, 
Veuille  innonder  ces  lieux  à  un  Deluge  nouveau . 


Ces  vers  font  bons,  fupofé  qu’à  Paris  il  pleuve 
plus  fouvent  qu: ailleurs,  &  que  les  Pluies  j  foient 
plus  abondantés.  Hors  de  la  cette  Pluie,  quelque 
bien  décrite  qu  elle  foit,  pourroit  bien  être  ici  de 
trop.  On  diroit  que  D  'f  *  *.  le  fpirituel  D  *  * 
ainlï  que  les  hommes  du  commun,  fe  trove  réduit 
a  parler  du  Teins,  des  Vents  &  de  la  Pluie,  pour 
fe  tirer  d’affaire. 


Pour  t  raver  fer  la  rue,  au  milieu  de  V Or age. 

Un  ai  s  fur  deux  pavés  former  un  étroit  paffage . 

Le  plus  hardi  Laquais  n  y  marche  qu'en  tremblant . 
Il  faut  pourtant  pajfer  fur  ce  pont  chancelant . 


Nous  compterons  ces  vers  parmi  les  bons  :  ils 
décrivent  un  inconvenient  de  Paris,  &  le  décrivent 
bien.  Mais  que  ne  faute-t-il  ce  RuifTeau,  com¬ 
me  il  a  fauté  les  vingt  autres  ?  En  voici  la  raifon, 
qui  commence  par  un  Et  5  8c  non  pas  par  un  Car , 
comme  les  raifons  ordinaires. 
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While  grumbling  in  the  Corner  of  a  Street, 
l  flay'd  to  clean  the  Dirt,  and  dry  the  Wet. 
Thus  pofled,  thus  employ’d,  while  I  remain’d,  } 
To  plague  me  worfe,  if  poflible,  it  rain’d,  C 

And  pour’d  as  if  the  Skies  were  to  be  drain’d  $  J 
As  if  another  Flood  would  fall  to  drown 
The  Place,  and  to  a  Sea  convert  the  Town. 

Thefe  Yerfes  are  good,  fuppoflng  that  it  rain'd 
oftener  at  Paris  than  elfewhere,  and  the  Raing 
there  were  more  exceifive  ;  Otherwife  this  Shower 
of  Rain,  how  well  foever  it  may  have  been  def* 
crib’d,  may  very  well  be  here  look’d  upon  as 
fuperfluous.  It  induces  one  to  think,  that  Mon¬ 
iteur  Boileau ,  the  bright,  the  witty  Boileau ,  as 
well  as  other  Men  of  an  ordinary  Genius,  finds 
himfelf  reduc’d  to  bring  in  Storms  and  Rain 
to  extricate  him  from  a  Nonplus. 


To  crofs  the  Street,  the  Waters  riling  high, 
Slight  Boards  a  thwart  the  flowing  Kennels  lie  % 
The  boldeft  Lackey  trembled  when  he  pafs’d, 
And  the  moll  hafiy  there  forgot  his  Hafte  : 

Like  others,  I  the  tottering  Plank  mufl  pafs, 

Or  flay,  and  ftiil  be  wetter  where  I  was. 

We’ll  reckon  thefe  Yerfes  among  the  good 
ones:  They  deferibe  an  Inconveniency  of  Paris, 
and  deferibe  it  well.  But,  why  does  he  not 
leap  this  Kennel,  as  he  leaf'd  the  twenty  others  ? 
Here  follows  the  Reafon,  which  [in  the  French. 
Yide.]  begins  with  an  Et,  [  And J  and  not  with 
a  Car ,  [ For  ]  like  other  ordinary  Reafofts. 

U  a 


The 
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Jit  les  nombreux  jforrens  qui  tombent  des  goutieres , 

Groffijfant  les  Ruiffeaux,  en  ont  fait  des  Rivieres* 

L'eau  qui  tombe  abondamment  des  Goutieres 
pourroit  bien  dans  la  Poëfie  former  des  Torrents, 
mais  non  des  Torrens  qui  groffiffent  les  Ruiffeatix  8c 
en  font  des  Rivieres.  Cette  gradation  reprefente 
l’Ordre  de  la  Nature,  8c  alors  ces  Torrens  poéti¬ 
ques  n’ont  plus  lieu.  A  cela  près  ces  vers  font 
beaux.  Ion  ne  fauroit  mieux  décrire  ce  qui  fe 
pafie  à  Paris  dans  le  tems  des  grandes  Pluies.  Au 
refte,  s’il  eft  permis  de  deviner,  en  pafTant,  pour¬ 
quoi,  aux  dépens  du  Bon-fens,  le  Car  par  oü  ils  dé¬ 
voient  commencer  fe  trouve  changé  en  un. Et  $ 
c’eft,  je  penfe  qu’un  fécond  Car  le  luivoit  de  trop 
ptès,  &  que  l’oreille  délicate  du  François  ne  fauroit 
fuporter  deux  Car  fi  près  l’un  de  l’autre. 


T  y  faffe  en  trébuchant  5  mais  malgré  P  embarras, 
Lafraieur  de  la  Nuit  précipite  mes  pas. 

Ces  vers  encore  font  bons$  ils  achèvent  de 
peindre  l’incommodité  des  rués  de  Paris  inon¬ 
dées. 


Car  fi- tôt  que  du  foir  les  Ombres  pacifiques , 

TJ  un  double  cadenat  font  fermer  les  Boutiques , 
fpue  retiré  chez  lui ,  le  pafible  Marchand , 

Va  revoit  fes  billets ,  Ci  compter  fou  argent  $ 

O  ue  dans  le  ilia rcht -neuf  tout  ejl  calme  tranquille , 

Les  voleurs  à  P  infant  P  emparent  de  la  Ville . 


Cette 
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The  Waters,  which  ftom  Spouts  in  Torrents  fell, 

To  Rivers  foon  the  roaring  Kennels  fwell. 

The  Waters  which  fall  in  abundance  from 
Spouts,  may,  in  Poefy,  very  well  form  Torrents  $ 
But  not  Torrents  which  fwell  Kennels  fo  very 
much  as  to  make  Rivers  of  them.  This  Gra¬ 
dation  reprefents  the  Order  of  Nature,  and  then 
thefe  Poetick  Torrents  take  Place  no  longer. 
This  excepted,  thefe  Yerfes  are  good-,  nor  can 
what  pafles  at  Paris ,  in  great  Rains,  be  better 
defcrib’d.  As  to  the  reft,  if,  en  pajjant,  we  may 
have  Leave  to  guefs,  why,  repugnant  to  good 
Senfe,  the  For,  with  which  they  ought  to  be¬ 
gin,  is  transform’d  into  an  And  5  it  is,  I  fancy, 
becaufe  a  fécond  For  follows  it  too  clofe  at 
the  Heels,  and  becaufe  the  delicate  Ears  of  the 
Freyich  are  not  able  to  bear  with  two  Fors  lb 
near  each  other. 

I  tripp’d  in  paffing,  but  approaching  Night 
Quicken’d  my  Speed  as  it  increas’d  my  Fright. 

Thefe  Yerfes  are,  likewife,  good  $  they  corn- 
pleat  the  Defcription  of  the  Incommodity  of  the 
Streets  of  Paris ,  when  over-flown  with  great 
Rains. 

For  when  the  peaceful  Shades  the  Skies  oblcure, 
And  Shops  are  fhut,  and  Chains  defend  the  Door  * 
When  o’er  his  Bags  the  glad  Mechanick  looks, 

His  Bills  examines,  and  his  guilty  Books- 
When  ev’ry  Thing  at  the  Marche-Nsi/f's  in  Peace, 
Then  the  Thieves  fally,  and  the  City  fie ze  ; 


U  ? 


This 
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Cette  Defcription  encore  eft  belle,  8c  Ton  y 
reconnoit  Pans.  Mais  la  circonftance  de  la 
tranquillité  du  Marché -neuf  a  quelque  chofe  de  pe¬ 
tit  8c  ne  renchérit  point  fur  les  Boutiques  fermées 
8c  °  fur  le  Marchand,  retiré  h  8c  le  dernier  vers,  qui 
d’ailleurs  feroit  très  bon,  a  le  défaut  de  fe  rapor- 
ter  d  cette  circonftance.  On  diroit  que  la  tran¬ 
quillité  du  Marché-neuf  eft  le  lignai  qui  donne 
lieu  aux  Voleurs  de  s’emparer  de  la  Ville.  Il  fa- 
loit  rendre  cette  tranquilité  plus  générale,  8c  telle 
qu’elle  regardât  tout  Paris,  puifque  c’eft  de  tout 
Paris  que  les  Voleurs  s’emparent.  Ici,  le  Poète  perd 
encore  une  belle  occafion  de  blâmer  i  Ce  n  eft 
guere  pour  fubftfter  que  l’on  vole  a  Paris,  ou  du 
moins  ce  n’eft  pas  ce  qui  y  rend  le  nombre  des 
Voleurs  fi  grande  on  y  vole  pour  avoir  de  quoi 
fournir  au  Train  de  vie  qui  y  eft  ordinaire. 


Le  bois  le  plus  fine  fie,  Çÿ  le  moins  fréquent 
JS  ft,  au  prix  de  ‘Paris ,  un  lieu  de  fureté. 

Malheur  donc  à  celui  qu'une  affaire  imprévue 
Engage  un  peu  trop  tard  au  détour  d'une  rué  $ 

Lien  tôt  quatre  Pandits ,  lui  [errant  les  cotez: 

La  Bouffe  :  il  faut  fe  rendre  5  ou  bien  non ,  rejiftez 9 
A  fin  que  votre  mort ,  de  tragique  mémoire , 

{Des  ma fiacres  fameux  aille  groffir  P  Hi  foire* 


Ce 
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This  Defcription  is,  likewife,  fmart  enough,  and 
it  gives  us  an  Idea  of  Paris .  But  the  Pacifick- 
nefs  of  the  Marche-Neuf  carries  with  it  fome- 
thing  very  mean,  and  does  little  Credit  to  the 
Bills  and  guilty  Boohs  of  the  glad  Mechanick  ^ 
and  the  la  ft  Verfe,  which  is,  otherwife,  very 
good,  labours  under  the  Defect  of  depending 
upon  that  Circumftance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  the  Calmnefs  of  the  Marche-Neuf  was  the 
Signal  which  gave  Room  for  the  Thieves  to  feze 
the  City.  This  Calmnefs  fhould  have  been  made 
more  general,  and  fuch  as  might  have  inclu¬ 
ded  all  Paris ,  fince  it  was  all  Paris  that  the 
Thieves  fez' d.  Here,  again,  the  Poet  lofes  a 
very  proper  Occafion  of  exerting  his  Satyrick 
Faculty  :  It  is  very  feldom  that  People  rob  at 
Paris  for  bare  Subfiftence  5  or,  at  leaft,  it  is  not 
that  which  makes  the  Number  of  Felons  fo 
great  :  They  rob  there  in  order  to  get  where¬ 
withal  to  fupport  the  voluptuous  Manner  of 
Living  in  Practice. 

No  Wood,  where  bloody  Murderers  retreat, 

But  what’s  {fill  fafer  than  a  Paris  Street? 

Wretched  the  Man  whom  Buflnefs  keeps  abroad. 
The  Danger  would  be  lefs  to  truft  the  Road, 

If  thro’  an  Alley  he’s  oblig’d  to  go, 

3Tis  Odds  but  he  in  Ambufh  finds  the  Foe  i 
Befet  by  Rogues,  faluted  with  a  Curfe, 

’Tis  well  if  they’re  contented  with  his  Purfe: 

If  he  refills  they  cut  his  Throat,  and  then 
His  Death’s  recorded  by  fome  Ballad  Pen  5 
Or  fung  in  Doggrel  Verfe,  or  ferves  to  fill 
The  Tales  of  Mafïacrees,  and  Weekly  Bill® 

U  4 


This 
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Ce  morceau  qui  nous  repréfente  ce  qui  fe  pafle 
à  Paris,  &  qui  s’y  pafle  affez  fouventpour  mériter 
d’entrer  dans  une  Satire,  peut,  je  crois,  palier  pour 
ce  qu’il  y  a  de  meilleur.  C’eft  un  trait  de  peinture 
naturel  8c  hardi,  quifrape  comme  venant  de  main 
de  maître.  En  effet,  on  diroit  qu’un  Maître  n’a 
touché  â  cette  Piece  que  par-ci  par-là,  comme  il 
eft  ordinaire  aux  Peintres  fameux,  de  relever  de 
quelques  traits  les  Ouvrages  de  leurs  Aprentifs,  8c 
de  les  faire  paffer  enfuit  fous  leur  nom. 


Four  moi  qu'une  Ombre  étonne ,  accablé  de  Sommeil \ 
'Tous  les  jours  je  me  couche  avecque  le  Soleil . 

Mais  en  ma  chambre  a  peine  ai- je  éteint  la  lumière t 
ne  mejl  glus  permis  de  fermer  la  paupière. 


Ces  vers  ne  font  plus  de  la  même  force  ;  le 
Poëtedit  qu’il  fe  couche  avec  le  Soleil,  parce  qu’une 
Ombre  V étonne  $  c’eft  fa  principale  raifon  *,  8c  il 
ajoute,  comme  en  paffant,  qu’il  eft  accablé  de 
Sommeil ,  qu’en  eft  une  beaucoup  plus  naturelle  & 
plus  forte.  A  ces  circonftances,  il  en  ajoute  une 
autre^  affez  plaifante  :  il  Je  couche  avec  le  Soleil , 
§c  il  éteint  la  Lumière t 


Tes  Filcux  effrontez,  d'un  coup  de  piftolet , 
fb  renient  ma  fenêtre,  percent  mon  volet* 
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This  Fragment,  which  reprefènts  to  us  what 
is  tranfadted  at  Paris ,  and  which  happens  of¬ 
ten  enough  to  deferve  a  Place  in  a  Satyr,  may, 
I  believe,  pafs  for  fome  of  the  beft  of  the 
whole.  It  is  a  Stroke  bold  and  natural,  which 
ftrikes  as  done  by  a  Mafterly  Hand.  In  Ef¬ 
fect,  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  this  Piece 
had  been  touch’d  by  a  Matter,  only  here  and 
there,  as  famous  Painters  commonly  embellifh 
the  Performances  of  their  Difciples  with  fome 
Strokes,  and  then  make  them  pafs  under  their 
own  Name. 

For  me,  my  Bufinefs  with  the  Day  is  done  $ 

I  regulate  my  Setting  with  the  Sun  : 

Fad  then  my  Doors,  my  Shutters  clofe  I  keep. 

And  when  he  goes  to  Bed,  I’d  go  to  Sleep  : 

But  *tis  in  vain  in  Town  to  hope  for  Red, 

For  Sleep  the  Eyes,  and  Quiet  flies  the  Bread  5 
And  fcarce  my  Candle’s  out  before  I  find 
No  Eafe  is  there,  or  for  the  Eyes  or  Mind  : 

Here  is  no  longer  the  Force  and  Energy  that 
appear’d  in  the  foregoing  Lines.  The  Poet  ftys, 
that  he  fets  with  the  Sun ,  becaufe  [as  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  has  it]  he  is  afraid ,  even,  of  a  Shaddow  * 
that  is  his  chief  Reafon  -,  and  he  adds,  as  by 
the  Bye,  that  he'd  fain  Sleep ,  which  is  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  natural  Reafon  for  going  to 
Bed  early.  To  thefe  Reafons  he  joins  another 
pleafant  enough  ^  he  lies  down  with  the  Sun9  and 
puts  out  his  Candle . 

Some  defp’rate  Burglarer  his  Pidol  fires, 

Nor  always  innocent  of  Blood  retires  $ 

The  Ball  thro’  Windows  and  thro*  Curtain  flies, 

And  Fear  prefents  the  Robber  to  my  Eyes. 


This 
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C’eft  un  hazard  bien  extrordinaire  que  celui-la, 

qui  ne  doit  point  être  compté  parmi  les  incom- 
moditez  de  Paris.  Il  auroit  autre  chofe  à  dire 
fur  les  Filoux ,  qui  les  caraétériferoit  mieux,  8c  de 
tous  Perfonnages  que  le  Poète  pouvoit  leur  faire 
jouer,  il  n’y  en  a  peut-être  aucun  de  fi  recherché 
que  celui  de  leur  faire  tirer  ce  coup  de  piftolet ,  ni 
qui  les  diftingue  moins  des  Yoleurs.  Au  refte, 
ces  fix  vers,  aufïi-bien  que  plufieurs  autres  de  ce 
Poëme,  ne  font  rien  moins  que  des  vers  aifez  8c 
libres,  dont  la  Rime  foit  heureufe  *  elle  eft  trop 
chargée,  trop  clouée  au  vers.  Ce  Poëte  avoit 
raifon  de  vouloir  aprendre  de  Moliere  Vart  de  la 
trouver ,  8c  fi  plufieurs  de  ces  Poëmesreffembloient 
â  celui-ci,  on  pourroit  dire  qu’il  avoit  raifon  de 
vouloir  aprendre  de  lui  Fart  de  ne  rimer  pim. 


J* entent  crier  par  tout ,  au  meurtre ,  on  nf  ajfojjine  $ 
Ou,  le  feu  vient  de  prendre  a  la  maifon  voifine , 


Les  AJfaJfinats ,  quoi  que  frequens  à  Paris,  ne 
le  font  pas  au  point  qu’il  en  donne  l’idée,  en  fai- 
fant  crier  par  tout  au  meurtre,  8c  les  Embrafemens 
n’y  font  pas  plus  ordinaires  qu’ailleurs  $  peut-être 

même 
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This  is  an  Accident  of  a  very  extraordinary 
Nature,  and  which  has  no  Room  to  be  reckon’d 
among  the  Incommodities  of  Paris .  Something 
elfe  might  have  been  faid  concerning  the  Thieves , 
which  would  have  charaderiz’d  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  •  and  of  all  the  Parts  our  Poet  could  have 
made  them  ad,  there  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  one  fo  inconfiftent,  fo  far  fetch’d  as  that 
of  making  them  fire  their  Pifiols ,  or  that  lefs 
diftinguifhes  a  Felon  or  Robber.  As  for  the 
reft  thefe  laft  (c)  fix  Couplets,  as  well  as  fê¬ 
lerai  others  in  this  Poem,  are  far  from  being 
free  and  eafy  Verfe,  commendable  for  their 
lucky  unaffeded  Rhimes  :  No,  they  are  too 
much  forc’d,  and,  as  it  were,  rivetted  into  the 
Tails  of  their  refpedive  Y erfes.  This  Poet  was 
in  the  Right  to  have  a  Defire  to  learn  of  Mo¬ 
lière  L’Art  de  la  trouver  ^  [The  Art  of 
finding  it.]  and  if  many  of  his  Poetick  Per¬ 
formances  are  like  this,  one  might  fay,  that 
he  would  have  been  in  the  Right  to  have  learn’d 
L’Art  de  ne  rimer  plus.  [The  Art  of 
rhiming  no  more. 

Hark!  Murder!  Help  me  !  Help!  I  hear  ’em  cry, 

Thieves  !  Thieves  !  And  ferenaded  thus  I  lie. 

Now  Fire  they  tell  me’s  in  our  Neighbour’s  Houfè5 

And  from  my  Bed,  in  mortal  Dread  I  rouse  r 

Aftaflinations,  tho’  frequent  enough  at  Pam, 9 
are  not,  however,  fo  very  common  as  the  Idea 
he  gives  us  feems  to  intimate,  nor  go  they 
fuch  a  Length  as  to  falute  one’s  Ears  fo  often 

with 


(0  They  are  fo  in  the  Englifh,  tho ’  h&t  fix  Verfes  in  the 
French. 
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même  Yy  font-ils  moins  qu’en  aucune  autre 
grande  Ville,  &  que  ce’ft  le  Poëte  qui  met  ici  le 
feu  à  une  tnaifon  pour  fe  tirer  d’affaire. 


T semblant ,  $3  demi  mort ,  je  me  leve  a  ce  br  uit% 

Et  foment  fans  pourpoint  je  cours  toute  la  nuit . 

Car  lefeut  dont  la  flame  en  ondes  fe  déploie , 

Fait  de  notre  cartier  une  fécondé  Troie  5 

Vous  diriez  que  tout  fon  cartier  eft  réduit  en 
cendres,  que  le  feu  le  pourfuit  dans  fa  fuite  *  8c 
même  que  cela  lui  arrive  f ouvert . 


Oit  main  Grec  affamé ,  maint  avide  Argien , 

Au  travers  de  charbons  va  piller  le  T roi  en. 

Ce  Pillage  achieve  de  donner  l’idée  d’un  grand 
Embrafement 

Enfin  fous  mille  crocs  la  Maifon  abîmée 
Entraine  auffi  le  feu  qui  fe  perd  enfumée. 


Cet  Embrafement,  comparable  à  celui  de 
Troie,  8c  qui  l’oblige  de  courir  toute  la  nuit,  fe 
réduit  enfin  a  une  Maifon  brûlée.  Les  Evene- 
mens  generaux  qui  fe  trovent  ramaffez  dans  cette 
Piece,  devraient  du  moins  avoir  leur  exactitude. 
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with  Murder  !  Murder  !  Nor  are  Fires  more  fre¬ 
quent  there  than  elfewhere  *  nay,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  made  appear  that  they  are  even  lels 
common  there  than  in  any  other  great  City, 
and  that  it  is  the  Poet  who  here  fets  a  Houfe  on 
Fire  merely  to  extricate  himfeif. 

Half  naked  from  our  Houfe  to  his  I  run. 

All  Night  in  Terror  that  ’twill  take  our  own  $ 

The  raging  Flames  our  Neighbourhood  deftroy. 

And  all  around  is  like  a  fécond  ] "roy. 

'  Would  not  one  imagine,  that  his  whole  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  reduc’d  to  Afhes,  that  the  Flames 
were  purfuing  him  clofe  at  the  Heels,  and  even 
that  all  this  happen’d  very  frequently  ? 

Where  many  an  Argive  Rogue,  and  greedy  Greeks 
Thro’  Fire  and  Afhes  Trojan  Plunder  feek. 

This  Plunder  compleats  the  Idea  of  a  moft  la¬ 
mentable  Conflagration. 

Down  with  a  thoufand  Cracks  the  Fabrick  falls, 
And  bare  at  lait  are  left  the  burning  Walls  $ 

The  Fury  of  the  Flames  the  Ruins  broke, 

And  the  choak’d  Fire  is  loft  itfelf  in  Smoke. 

This  mighty  Conflagration,  comparable  to  that 
of  Troy ,  and  which  oblig’d  him  to  (d)  run  all 
Night  long,  at  length  dwindles  to  the  burning 
of  one  (e)  Houfe .  The  general  Incidents  which 
we  meet  with  pil’d  up  together  in  this  Piece, 

ought 

(d)  So  fays  the  Original .  Vide, 

(e)  As  in  the  French, 
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8c  être  par-là  au  defïiis  de  la  Critique  *  mais  il  fau¬ 
dra  nous  contenter  de  la  beauté  particulière  des 
vers.  Ces  deux  ici  font  très  beaux,  8c  peignent 
bien  la  chofe.  G’efl:  domage  qu  ils  en  renverfent 
tant  d’autres. 


Je  me  retire  donc ,  encore  pale  d'effroi  : 

Metis  le  jour  efl  venu  quand  je  rentre  chez  moi  * 
Je  fais  four  repofer  tin  effort  inutile  ; 


Ces  trois  vers  peuvent,  je  crois,  être  mis  au 
rang  des  bons  ^  ils  font  fîmples  8c  fans  Efprit.  Il 
y  a  un  peu  plus  d’Efprit  dans  celui  qui  fuit,  8c  il 
vaut  un  peu  moins. 


Ce  ne  ft  qu'a  prix  d'argent  qu'on  dort  en  cette  Ville . 


Ne  diroit-on  pas  que  le  Sommeil  fe  vend  à  Paris 
que  c’eft  à  tant  par  heure,  ou  à  tant  par  nuit 
qu\)ïi  y  dort  ? 

Il  fan  droit  dans  Venclos  d'un  va  fie  logement , 

Avoir  loin  de  la  rué  un  autre  apartment . 


C*effc 
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ought  at  leaft  to  have  their  Share  of  Exaft- 
nefs,  and  in  that  Point  to  have  kept  out  of 
the  Reach  of  Criticifm  :  But  I  perceive  we  muft 
alone  content  ourfelves  with  the  particular  Beau- 
ty  of  the  Verfes.  Thefe  laft  Verfes  are  very 
good,  and  paint  the  Thing  extremely  well;  It 
is  Pity  that  they  knock  on  the  Head  fo  many 
others. 

Still  pale  with  .Fear,  I  to  my  Houfe  return'd. 

And  every  Thing,  methought,  about  me  burn’d  s 
sTwas  light  before  I  to  my  Lodging  came. 

But  to  my  Bed  both  Day  and  Night’s  the  fame  2 

Thefe  Verfes  may,  I  fancy,  be  likewife  rank'd 
in  the  Number  of  the  good  ones  ;  They  are 
plain,  and  without  abundance  of  Wit.  There 
is  fomewhat  more  Wit  in  what  follows,  tho* 
not  without  Blemilh. 

Î  lay  me  down  to  reft,  for  Reft  I  pray, 

Which  none  can  have,  in  Town,  unlefs  they  pay* 

At  (Paris,  Sleep,  like  other  Things  is  fold, 

And  you  mu  ft  purchafe  your  Repofe  with  Gold  2 

Would  not  any  Body  fwear,  that,  at  Paris, 
Sleep  was  fold  at  fb  much  by  the  Hour,  or  that 
People  Jlept  at  fuch  a  fet  Price  per  Night  ? 

Room  within  Room,  at  Rates  excefilve,  hire. 

7  p 

And  far  from  thofe  which  front  the  Street  retire  ; 
iis  well  if  you  the  Noife  from  thence  can  keep, 
And  if  in  any  Corner  you  can  Sleep* 


He 
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Celt  trop  s’arrêter  fur  ce  qui  regarde  fon 
Sommeil.  Au  lieu  de  nons  dire  comme  quoi  on 
ne  peut  pas  dormir  à  Paris,  ou  y  palier  tranquil¬ 
lement  la  Nuit,  8c  d’apuier  là-deffus,  il  pouvoit 
fe  plaindre  de  ce  qu’on  n’y  peut  pas  paffer  tran¬ 
quillement  le  Jour,  qu’on  n’y  eft  point  à  foi?  i 
caufe  du  grand  nombre  de  gens  dont  il  faut  efliiier 
les  Vifites.  Cet  inconvenient  doit  être  très-grand 
pour  un  Homme  d’efçrit,  pour  un  Poëte  fameux, 

il  convient  mieux  a  la  Satire  *  c  eft  fur  ce  pied 
la  quil  feroit  bon  d’avoir  loin  de  la  rué  un  autre 
apartement . 


(Paris  eft  four  îm  Riche  un  P  aïs  de  Cocagne . 

Pas  trop  Pais  de  Cocagne ,  puifque  tantôt  le  feu 
prend  à  la  maifon  voiftne ,  que  tantôt  on  eft  menacé 
d’un  Déluge  nouveau  \  que  les  Filous  tirent  des 
coups  de  piftolet  8c  font  crier  au  meurtre  que  le  bruit 
des  Cloches ,  des  Vents  &  de  la  Grelê  font  mourir  les 
gens,  &  que  le  Riche  lui  même  eft  renverfé  dans 
fon  Carrojfe,  qui  fe  trouve  jette,  dans  un  tas  de 
bouë  dans  un  grand  tas. 


Sans  fortir  de  la  Ville ,  il  trouve  la  Campagne. 

Il  peut  dans  fin  Jardin,  tout  peuple  d'arbres  ver  ds. 
Receler  le  Pr  interns  au  milieu  des  Hivers , 

Et  foulant  le  Parfum  de  fis  plantes  fleuries , 

Aller  entretenir  fis  douces  reveries . 


Fouler 
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, .  He  dwells  bJ  much  too  long  upon  his  Sleep* 
%3‘  In“ead  of  acquainting  us,  in  fuch  prolix 
lerins,  that  People  cannot  reft  as  they  would 
at  Paris,  for  the  Noifes  they  hear  in  the  Night 
he  might  rather  have  complain’d  of  his  not 
having  an  Hour  in  the  Day  to  himfelf  by 

Reafon  of  the  Multiplicity  of  Vilitors,  with  whole 

Impertinence  he  was  continually  pefter’d.  This  - 
indeed,  would  have  been  a  very  great' Incon’ 
vemency  to  a  Man  of  Wit,  a  famous  Poet,  and 
a  much  propérer  Subject  for  Satyr  :  Upon  this 
Account,  it  would  be  very  proper  he  fhould 
retire  far  from  thofe  Rooms  which  front  the  Street „ 

Taris  is  for  the  Rich  a  glorious  Place,  # 

Not  fo  very  glorious  a  Tlace  neither,  all  Things 
confider’d  ;  fince,  every  now  and  then,  a  Neigh * 
hours  Houfe  takes  Fire ,  one  is  threaten’d  with 
mother  Deluge ,  the  Thieves  fire  their  Pijlols  thro 3 
Windows  and  Curtains ,  People  cry  out  Murder 
the  Tintamarre  of  Bells ,  the  Winds  and  the  Ram 
kill  Folks ,  and  the  Rich  themfelves  are  frequently 
overturn'd  in  their  Coaches ,  and  left  fprawling 
in  the  Mire ,  a  great  Heap  of  Mire,  f  See  the 
French.  J 

From  Town  they,  when  they  pleafe,  to  Country  pafs  ; 
Within  the  Walls  they  have  their  Grots  and  Groves* 
Their  flow’ry  Gardens,  and  their  green  Alcoves  ; 

In  Midft  of  Winter,  they  enjoy  the. Spring, 

And  hear  the  captive  Birds  in  Cages  fing* 

The  City  Air’s  perfum’d  with  Sylvan  Sweets, 

And  lonely  Walks  are  join’d  to  crowded  Streets  | 
Where  he  who’s  rich  may  on  his  Wealth  employ 
His  Thoughts,  and  fvveetly  his  dearfelf  enjoy. 

Tramjph 


m 
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Fouler :  Parfum,  eft  une  expreffion  hardie,  & 

la  Penfée  l’eft  auffn:  A  Paris  les  Jardins  ne  pré-- 
fentent  point  en  hiver  des  Plantes  fleuries  à  fouler . 
Mais  quand  cela  feroit,  il  n’y  auroit  pas  làdequoi 
remplir  l’idée  d’un  Pais  de  Cocagne ,  8c  fi  la  Ville 
de  Paris  la  donne,  c’eft  par  de  tout  autres  endroits. 
Ce  Pais  de  Cocagne ,  de  quelque  maniéré  qu’on 
l’entende,  eft  une  conclufion  à  laquelle  on  ne  s’at¬ 
tend  point  dans  une  Poëme  fur  les  Incommodités 
de  Paris. 


Mais ,  moi)  grace  au  jDeftin,  qui  n ai  ni  feu  ni  lieu 
Je  me  loge  ou  je  puis,  &  comme  il  plait  à  Dieu. 


D’abord  le  Poète  a  un  chez  foi  au  voifïnage 
d’un  Serrurier  -,  après  cela  il  infinuë  qu’il  a  un 
Apartment ,  quand  il  dit,  que  pour  dormir  il  en 
faudroit  avoir  un  autre.  Ici  il  n’a  ni  feu  ni  lien  j 
le  tout  en  vingt-quatre  heures  de  terns.  N’eft-ce 
pas  là  fur  la  Scene ,  en  un  jour ,  renfermer  des  armées  ? 
Mais  c’eft  qui’l  importe  davantage  de  lui  relever, 
c’eft  que,  finiffant  comme  il  a  commencé,  il  fait  in¬ 
tervenir  Dieu  mal  à  propos  ^  Dieu  8c  le  Deflin ,  8c  en 
parle  d’une  maniéré  indigne.  C’eft  qu’un  peu  d’Ef- 
prit  fort,  qui  met  au-deflus  des  Sentimens  vulgaires, 
fait  bien  -,  cela  donne  un  air  cavalier  quiimpofe  8c 
fait  honneur  dans  le  monde.  En  cela  le  Poète  n’i¬ 
mite  pas  fon  modelle:  Horace  non-feulement  pro¬ 
nonce  avec  refped  les  noms  de  Jupiter  8c  d’ Apollon i 


mais 
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Trample  on  Perfumes ,  [as  in  the  Original.  Vide.'} 
is  a  bold  Expreffion,  and  the  Thought  is  alfo 
bold.  The  Gardens  at  Paris  prefent  us  not, 
in  Mid-Winter,  with  flowery  Plants  to  tread  upon ! 
But  even  if  all  that  was  real  Fadt,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  furnifh  out  an  Idea  of  un  Pais 
de  Cocagne,  \_a  glorious  Place  -, ]  and  if  the  City  of 
Paris  deferves  that  Title,  raoft  other  Places  do 
the  fame.  After  what  Manner  foever  this  Pais 
de  Cocagne  is  to  be  underftood,  it  is  a  Conclu- 
fion  one  did  not  expedt  in  a  Poem  concern¬ 
ing  the  Incommodities  of  Paris . 

But  I,  thank  Fate,  who’ve  neither  Houfe  nor  Home* 
Am  glad  if  any  one  will  make  me  Room  5 
To  ileep  I’m  forc’d  to  hire  another’s  Bed, 

Lodge  where  I  can,  and  where  by  Chance  I’m  led. 

At  firft,  our  Poet  has  a  Home  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  Smith  :  Afterwards,  he  infinuates, 
that  in  order  to  get  a  little  Sleep,  he  muft  take 
a  new  Lodging  :  Here  he  has  neither  Houfe  nor 
Home  -,  and  all  this  within  four  and  twenty 
Hours.  Is  not  this  fur  la  Scene,  en  un  Jour,  ren¬ 
fermer  des  Années?  But  what  he  moil  deferves 
to  be  taken  up  for  is,  that,  concluding  as  he  ' 
began,  he,  difrefpedtfully,  introduces  God  $  God 
and  Fate',  and  that  after  a  verjr  unworthy  Man¬ 
ner.  He  does  it  becaufe  he  is  of  Opinion,  that 
a  little  lirong  Wit,  alias  Liber tinifm,  which 
exalts  one  above  vulgar  Sentiments,  does  well- 
that  gives  one  a  Gentleman-like  Air,  which 
makes  one  efteem'd  and  honour'd  in  the  World. 
But  in  this  our  Poet  does  not  intimate  his  Mo¬ 
del  :  Horace ,  not  only  pronounces  the  Names 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  with  Reverence,  but  even 
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mais  il  pare  même  plufîeurs  de  fes  Poëfîes  de 
Sentimens  réligieux  *  il  fe  fait  glorie  de  les 
avoir,  &  il  veut  que  les  Romains  les  aient  de 
même  qu’ils  refpeftent  les  Dieux.  Pour  Virgile , 
qui  eft  un  Poète  fans  défaut ,  outre  qu’il  fait  de  la 
Religion  le  grand  mérite  de  fon  Héros,  du  pieux 
Enée,  les  plus  beaux  endroits  de  fon  Poëme  tirent 
leur  beauté  des  Sentimens  réligieux  que  l’on  y  re^ 
marque.  Mais  Virgile  8c  Horace  valoient  par  le 
Cœur  autant  que  par  l’Efprit  $  ils  ne  fe  regloient 
pas  fur  le  goût  <fu  Peuple,  mais,  en  Genies  fu- 
perieurs,  ils  en  regloient  le  Goût.  La  plupart  de 
ceux  qui  prennent  aujourd’hui  le  nom  de  Poëtes, 
pourroient  bien  n’être  que  des  Genies  fubalternes,  • 
des  Imitateurs  des  Poëtes.  Ou  ils  ne  Tentent  pas 
les  grandes  Folies.,  des  Hommes,  les  Folies  en 
vogue,  ou  ils  font  Peuple  eux  mêmes.  Au  refte, 
comme  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  trifte  que  de  n’avoir 
pas  les  Sentimens  de  Religion,  qui  font  le  Mérite 
de  l’Homme,  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  lâche  que  de 
n’ofer  pas  faire  paroitre  ces  Sentimens,  lors-qu’on 
les  a,  d’être  Homme,  &  d’avoir  honte  de  ce  qui 
fait  l’eJTentjel  de  l’Hijmanité, 
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adorns  feveral  of  his  Poems  with  religious  Sen¬ 
timents  ;  He  glories  in  pofleihng  them  himfelf, 
and  is  defirous  that  the  Romans  fhould,  like- 
wife,  be  poffefs’d  of  them,  and  that  they  fhould 
revere  the  Gods.  As  for  Virgil ,  who  was  a 
Poet  without  Fault ,  befides  his  making  the  chief 
Merit  of  his  Hero,  the  pious  Æneas ,  to  confift 
in  Religion,  the  Beauty  of  the  fineft  Paffages 
in  his  Poem  lies  in  the  religious  Sentiments 
wherewith  they  are  embellifh’d.  But  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  no  lefs  to  be  admir’d  for  the  Beauty 
of  their  Minds,  than  for  the  Sprightlinefs  of 
their  Wit  and  Genius  *  they  did  not  regulate 
their  Thoughts  according  to  the  Tafte  of  the 
Publick,  but  like  Men  of  fuperior  Genius,  they 
regulated  that.  The  Majority  of  thofe  who, 
in  our  Days,  affume  the  Namd  of  Poets,  may 
very  well  be  look’d  on  only  as  Subalterns, 
Men  of  low  Genius,  Imitators  of  the  Poets  : 
They  either  are  blind  to  the  Follies  of  Man¬ 
kind,  to  the  Follies  in  Yogue,  or  elfe  they  are 
themfelves  like  the  reft  of  the  Vulgar.  As  to 
the  reft,  as  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  not  to  have  Sentiments  of  Religion,  in 
which  Man’s  Merit  confifts,  fo  there  is  nothing 
more  pufilanimous  than  not  to  difplay  thofe 
Sentiments,  when  one  is  poffefs’d  of  them,  to 
be  a  Man,  and  to  be  afham’d  of  what  is  the , 
very  Eflential  of  Humanity. 
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Bat  what  !  Is  this  one  of  the  applauded  Poems 
of  France ,  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Satyrs  of 
its  famous  Poet  ?  And  does  Paris  afford  Monfieur 
Boileau  nothing  but  this!  This  City,  fays  he, 
abounds  with  all  Sorts  of  Inconveniencies  :  We 
hear  Noifes  all  Night  long,  which  hinder  us 
from  flecping  :  At  break  of  Day  the  Tradefmen 
begin  to  work,  and  the  Noife  redoubles  :  There 
are  Storms  of  Wind  and  Hail  :  The  Streets  are 
crowded,  and  confequently  very  incommodious 
for  Paffengers,  fince  the  Throngs  are  fometimes 
fo  very  great,  that  People  are  thereby  interrupted 
from  their  urgent  Affairs,  by  not  being  able  to 
get  along  :  Thofe  who  are  out  late  at  Night,  are 
in  Danger  of  falling  into  the  Hands  of  Robbers  ; 
To  little  Turpofe  it  is  there  to  go  to  Bed  in  Hopes 
of  Reft  *  for  fome  neighbouring  Houfe  or  other 
takes  Fire,  and  one -is  expos’d  to  new  Terrors 
and  Vexations:  Paris  is  a  fit  Place  for  none  but 
the  Rich,  who  pafs  their  Lives  glorioufly  *  and 
the  Poet,  not  being  of  that  Number,  paffes  there 
his  Time  but  very  indifferently.— This  is  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  what,  in  florid  Terms,  this  Poetick  Per¬ 
formance  acquaints  us  with,  and  which  is  very 
little  worthy  our  Knowledge.  The  whole  is  of 
no  Manner  of  Value,  either  for  the  Wit  or  good 
Senfe  it  contains  *  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  Poem,  excepting  the  bare  Expreffion 
alone  :  That  is  what  it  has  Poetical  in  it.  A  An¬ 
gle  ProfaickVe rfe,  that  is,  a  Verfe  which  expreffes 
itfelf  in  ordinary  Terms,  is  confider’d  as  an 
unpardonable  Fault  in  a  Piece  of  Poetry  *,  with 
much  more  Reafon,  then,  may  a  Poem,  intirely 
Prof  ai  ck ,  a  Poem  that  fays  nothing  at  all,  be  con- 
fider’d  as  a  bad  Performance,  among  Poetick  Per¬ 
formances.  Where  is  the  Profaick  to  be  met  with 
but  in  the  Expreffion  >  If  that  is  true  -,  if  the  Ex- 
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preffion  is  all  the  Advantage  Poefy  has  over  Profe, 
Poefy  is  very  inconfiderable.  But  that  is  not  the 
Cafe  :  ^  This  Language  of  the  Gods,  as  the  Poets 
term  it,  ought  to  tell  us  fublime  Things,  and 
likewife  to  tell  them  us  after  a  fublime  Manner  • 
hence  it  proceeds,  that  Mediocrity  in  Poefy  is 
look’d  upon  as  a  Fault  5  and  this  one  would  take 
to  extend  as  well  over  the  Senfe  as  over  the  Ex- 
preffion.  It  is  certain,  that  to  drefs  up  ordinary 
Thoughts  in  fine  Expreffions  is  giving  us  the  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Poefy,  and  not  Poefy  itfelf.  But  in 
this  Piece,  perhaps,  Fault  might  be  likewife 
found  with  the  Expreffion,  nay  even  with  the 
very  Rhime,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
Ornaments  of  a  Poetick  Performance  $  I  have  al¬ 
ready,  en  pajfant ,  drop’d  a  Word  on  that  Subjed* 
I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  am  in  the  Right.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  the  Rhime,  in  order  to  give  a 
good  Grace  to  Verfe,  ought  not  to  contain  the 
Effential,  but  fome  Circumftance  only$  that  it 
ought  to  embellifh  as  well  as  finifh  it,  and  to  have 
fomething  in  it  free  and  fporting  5  and  that  the 
Verfe  have  as  little  Dépendance  upon  it  as  poffi- 
ble.  Thefe  of  this  Poet  have  none  of  that  Beauty  : 
The  Senfe  very  often  depends  upon  the  Rhime, 
which  makes  his  Verfes  rather  hobble  than  foar. 
In  Regard  to  the  Senfe,  were  it  worthy  of  Poetick 
Numbers,  this  Defed  ought  to  be  over-look’d  $  but 
that  excepted,  fince  the  Effential  of  Poefy  is  here 
wanting,  it  confequently  ftarts  a  frefh  Reafon  for 
placing  this  Satyr  in  the  Rank  of  ordinary  Poems. 
But  every  celebrated  Poet  may,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  Point,  have  it  in  his  Power  to  eftablifh  a 
Piece,  in  ranking  it  among  his  other  Produdions, 
as  Sovereigns  have  it  in  their  Power  to  ennoble 
any  of  their  Subjeds,  or  legitimate  their  fpurioiis 
Off-fpring.  If  that  were  fo,  our  Criticifm  would 
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reach  farther  than  it  ought  to  go,  and  we  fhould 
he  in  the  Wrong  to  condemn  this  Poem  otherwife 
than  on  the  Footing  of  a  Satyr,  of  which  it  hears 
the  Name  without  having  the  Character.  And  if 
we  would  be  politively  bent  to  have  it  needs  be  a 
good  Satyrick  Piece,  there  ftill  remains  one  Hole 
for  it  to  creep  into,  and  to  become  fuch  ;  but  I  am 
not  fure  we  could  get  it  to  pafs  upon  the  World: 
I  mean  to  confider  it  as  me  Piece  chagrine,  a  pee- 
vijl)  Piece,  wherein  the  Poet  has  amafs’d  all  the 
Incidents  he  could  think  of  to  put  out  of  Humour, 
not  a  reafonable  Man,  which  is  the  Aim  of  com-* 
mon  Satyrs,  but  Incidents  which  work  thatEffedfc 
upon  capricious  whimfical  Perfons,  who  fret  at 
every  Thing  that  does  not  hit  their  Tafte.  This 
is  a  Charafter  which  really  deferves  to  be  del- 
crib’d.  Upon  a  Footing  of  this  Nature,  indeed, 
this  Poem  may  very  well  be  call’d  a  Satyr  *  and 
it  muft  be  allow’d,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
Poet  has  handled  his  Subje<3  mighty  well 

This,  Sir,  if  my  Memory  has  not  fail  d  me,  is 
the  very  Criticifm  we  made  upon  Monheur  Boi 
leans  Satyr,  except  it  was  that  we  were  fome- 
what  more  particular*  To  have  made  a  better 
Criticifm,  we  fhould  have  had  a  better  Piece 
to  work  upon  :  But  Moniteur  L  Abbé ,  who 
prefented  this  to  us,  probably  thought,  he  muft 
give  us  one  which  did  not  treat  of  Matters  of  too 
fublime  a  Nature,  and  one  that,  at  leaft,  was  not 
beyond  our  Compreheniion  *  and  therefore  he 
pitch’d  upon  this,  as  rather  eafy  to  be  criticis  d 
upon,  than  proper  to  furnifh  out  Matter  for  a 
good  Criticifm.  Adieu,  dear  Sir  ^  I  make  ac¬ 
count  foon  to  follow  my  Epiftle,  and  in  a  few 
Days  to  have  the  Pleafure  of  embracing  you, 
as  being,  &c. 
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